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laECTURE I 


Acts i. 13, 14. 

And when they were come in, they xcent up into 
an upper room, where abode both Peter, and 
James, and Jq/tn, and Andrew, Philip, and 
Thomas, Bartholomew, and Matthew, Jalkes 
the son of Alpheus, and; Simon Zelot^, attd 
Judas the brother of James. 

These all continued with one Record in prayer 
and supplication, witli the women, and Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren. 

Here then were assembled in an olj- 
scure chamber, in a city the inhabitants of 
which were hated and despised by the ge¬ 
nerality of mankind, eleven men humble 
birth, of sordid occupations, and of unculti¬ 
vated minds; peasants, publicans, fishar- 
men, with a few womert and the brethrerf 
of one, who had recUhtly suffered an igno¬ 
minious death as a public malefactor. Tfiie 
eventual cons^equence of this meeting* has 
been a moral and religious revolution. 


2 LECTURE 1. 

ifnprecedentett in earlier, and un¬ 
paralleled in later age*. The customs, the 
^manners, the opinions, the laws and politi¬ 
cal institutions of vast nations; the whole 
system of public and private life, in the 
more enliglitened parts of tlie world, have 
undergone a change more or less rapid, 
complete, and permanent. ^Ancient modes 
of religious worship have vanished from 
tlie face of the earth ; a new code of mo- 
vality has gradually incorporated itself into 
the civil polity and domestic relations of 
innumerable people; arts and letters, even 
war itself, have appeared to assume a new 
character, and to be directed on different 
principles. So entirely indeed has the 
whole framework of society be®n modified 
by the intioduction of Christianity, that it 
is impossinle to trace all its remote bearings 
upon the habits and character of mankind. 
Tdie philosophic observer of the human 
race can discover,,no event in the whole 
course of its history SK> extensively influen¬ 
tial, as the promulgation of that religion 
which was preached by tl^ apostles of 
Chrisl. 
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Nor is this revohition less rdtnarkable 
for the duration th«fn the extent of its in¬ 
fluence. Having survived for centuries, the' 
religious belief of* these men exists, as the 
established faith of all those nations, which 
are particularly distinguished for civiliza¬ 
tion of manners, or the culture of the un¬ 
derstanding. Empires have risen and fallen, 
dynasties have flourished and sunk into ob¬ 
livion ; manners and opinions have under¬ 
gone in other respects the most complete 
and universal change; commerce and arts 
and letters have migrated from one quarter 
to another: but Amidst all the vicissitudes 
of human institutions, and the perpetual 
fluctuation of political affairs, Christianity 
retains its power, adapts itself to every state 
of society, and every form of government. 
It has resisted alike every foreign Evasion, 
and every domestic insurrection against il.«i» 
authority. 

Nor are the impediments o^er which it 
triumphed, or the ho.^ility to which it has 
been perpetually exposed, to be lightly esti¬ 
mated. In*{ill parts of the world the reli¬ 
gion of Christ had to supersede and di’adi- 
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cate froiii the minds of men an ancient and 
inveterate paganism/which was incorpo¬ 
rated with every habit, and moulded up 
with every prejudice. ’When itself was 
at its weakest, through intestine discord, a 
new religion, singularly adapted to the pas¬ 
sions of mankind, and to the state of so¬ 
ciety among the peojde with which it origi¬ 
nated, was propagated by the violent excite- 
ifient of those passions; and the fairest 
‘provinces of Christianity were wrested away 
by the irresistible invasion of the Ma- 
Hbmetan. Aft a later period, a system of 
opinions, as flattering to the pride of the 
human intellect, and as indulgent to the 
sensuality of a more polished state of so¬ 
ciety, as the Mahometan doctrines to the 
habits and character of the predatory tribes 
of Ar^lili, recommended itself under the 
^specious name of philosophy, so as to ac¬ 
quire an influence extensive, and far from 
completely' counteracted, even within the 
pale of Christianity.* Nevertheless succeed¬ 
ing generations and revolving ages have 
witnes^d’ the irregula'r but.continued pro¬ 
gress of this religion; its losses in one 
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quarter have been amply repaid in others; 
r^ons, which at its first publication were 
either impenetrable forests or unwholesome 
morasses, inhabited by a fe\Y naked savages, 
are now populous kingdoms crqwded with 
the temples of Christian worship; the most 
uncouth languages have become flexible to 
the enunciation* of Christian doctrines ; the 
Gospel has visited shores, not merely un¬ 
discovered by the adventurous cupidity of 
ancient commerce or conquest, but the 
existence of which had not occui^-ed to the 
most daring imagination. The arrogant 
prayer of the heathen conqueror haabeen, 
as it were, fulfilled in favour of Christianity, 
a new world, when we look to the southern 
hemisphere', we might say new worlds have 
been discovered, and laid opep to the trium¬ 
phant banner of the Cross. 

Nor must the intellectual character oi\ 
individual believers be omitted in this corf- 
sideration. Christianity • has pot merely 
rested on prescription and authority ; it ijs 
not 'alone mculcated by education and 
maintained by law. * It has endufe^ the in¬ 
vestigation of tjie most profound and subtle, 
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and extorted the homage, sometimes invo¬ 
luntary, of the most inquiring minds. Men 
who have been far beyond their own age, and 
have shaken off every prejudice, which em¬ 
barrassed f;heir philosophical speculations, 
have not merely recognised the truth of the 
established religion by the decency of out¬ 
ward conformity, but by the unsuspicious 
testimony of inward obedience to its laws, 
and practical faith in its promises. In short, 
wherever civilization is most perfect, know¬ 
ledge most extended, reasoning' most free, 
Christianity maintains its ground. Among 
the gneatest discoverers in science, and the 
most acute reasoners on the common topics 
of life, it has reckoned many of the most 
eminent among its advocates, faf the greater 
part among its believers. 

Thuii%hen, having surveyed the progress 
=<ind the perpetuity of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, look back upon that humble chamber, 
and tha:t unpretending assembly, with which 
if originated. Compare its present extent 
an^ influence with its obscure beginning. 
Whencg shch disproportionate results from 
causes apparently so inadequate? The coun- 
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sels of a few poor, arid ahnost illiterate men 
hate changed the entire moral ^and reli¬ 
gious system of the world; have maintained 
their authority ovfer successive generations, 
and have controlled, with the excellence of 
their prec^ts, and satisfied with the rea¬ 
sonableness of their doctrines, the wisest 
and most enlightened of mankind. This 
extraordinary rej/olution, according to the 
Christian scheme, was effected through the 
direct, immediate, and visible interposition 
of the Divinity. These men we^e endowed 
with supernatural ^fts and' faculties; thfey 
were accompanied, wherever they^ went, 
with signs and wonders; they were ac¬ 
tuated, guided, and inspired both in their 
oral and written language by the Holy Spi¬ 
rit : the whole, in short, wq^ tKe declared 
purpose of the Almighty, who-l^mployed 
these men as his mediate instruments, rio^ 
as his providence usually operates through 
secondary causes, whicl» are Regulated by* 
general laws; but openly and decisively 
espoused their cause by incontestable, re¬ 
peated, unprecedented infringements on the 
course of nature, impossible to less* than 
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oihnipotence, untraceable except to the un¬ 
seen but a,ll ruling Deity. 

But if this view of the propagation of 
Christianity be incorrect, either 1st, these 
men were not the original teachers of the 
new faith; or, 2dly, if they were, they de¬ 
signed, commenced, and established the new 
religion with such casual assistance as they 
might obtain; or, Sdly, ,they were the 
slaves and creatures of circumstances, the 
Undesigning agents in g revolution, the suc¬ 
cess of whi^h was fortuitous, and dependant 
ujion the favtihfable state of the world at 
the period in which they lived, for its ori¬ 
gin, progress, and completion. If then it 
shall appear on the fairest principles of mo¬ 
ral demonstration, that these ihen did in 
reality accompjish this acknowledged revo¬ 
lution ; 5f they undertook the enterprise 
yith the avowed design of carrying it 
through, and did in fact both commence 
and conduct it with success, while it is abso- 
lutely incredible that they should either de¬ 
sign or commence it without well-grounded 
reliance on supernatural assistance, still 
less succeed without the actual possession 
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of miraculous powers : if, lastly,-the circunt- 
stances of the worfd at that peflod, far 
from accounting for the origin and success 
of Christianity, w6re at lea§t as adverse as 
favourable to its reception, the, conclusion 
of the Christian appears inevitable. Either, 
in the w'ords of Chrysostom, the miracles 
themselves must be believed, or the greater 
miracle, that the,world was converted with¬ 
out miracles 


® "iicTTS OTftli ^eyaxri fitj ytvta^M (Djjneja, fiei^dvwf eauTOvg 
TTtfiTreipoutri. touto yap p.iyi<TTov (rriU,sl^,,^b trij/ne/oiv gijv 

olxsu/ievrjv TtpofTtpap^fiv airatrofv, oiro BtcSsxa •maiyibv xai aypufi- 
fjMTcov ivipiiveav aXnvititrav, (’hrys.Tn Act. Huim I. 

Si vero per apostelos Chri?<^ nl iis credoretur, resur- 
rectioneni et asceiisioneni pradicantibus Christi, etiaiii 
ista miracula facta cssc non crcdiint, lioc nobis iiniun 
grande miraciiluni sufficit, quod iis terrarum orbis sine 
uUis miraculis credidlt. S. August, de Civ. t)ei, XXIV. 5. 
S’il niondo si rivolse al Cristianesmo, 

Diss’ io, senza niiracoli, cpiest’ uno 
E ta), che gi’ altri non sono ’1 centesmo. 

Dante Parud. XXIV. 

Que pouvoit avoir vu le tngnde posr se rendre si 
promptement a J. C ? S’il a vu des niirScles, Dieu s'est 
visiblement dans cet ouvrage; ct s’il se poiivt^t 
faire,rf[u’il n’en e(it pas vu, nc scroit-ce pas un nouveau 
miracle plus gi'and et pliip incroyable d’avoir concert! 
le monde sans miracle, d’avoir fait entrer Umt ^’igno- 
rants dans des mysferes si hauts; d’avoir inspire a tant 
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To establish and illustrate this truth is 
the design of the following Lectures. Leav¬ 
ing apart the original Founder of the reli¬ 
gion, I propose to take up the apostles at 
the period of the crucifixion, and, insisting 
rather on the external evidence from the 
facts, though not entirely declining the in¬ 
ternal from the doctrines, to investigate the 
origin of Christianity. L would inquire 
then, I. Whether we have satisfactory 
proofs that the apostles were the first 
teachers of Chriistianity ? II. Whether it is 
in any manner credible, that such men so 
situated, should of their own accord have 
invented, or having invented, have dissemi¬ 
nated with success, a new religion, more 
especially such a religion as that of the 
Gospel ?^For if it shall appear that they 
had neither the requisite talents nor educa- 
lion, and were alike incompetent to con¬ 
ceive, develope, or publish abroad such a 
creed ; if their characters and their conduct 
were equally inconsistent with the end pro- 

de savants unc humble soumission, et d’avoir persuade 
tant do cHoses incroyables a dcs incredulcs.^ BoSsuet, 
Hist. Univ. 
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posed; their characters deficient in most 
of the qualifications requisite for such an. 
undertaking; their conduct, if they did not 
possess miraculous powers, indiscreet, inju¬ 
dicious,''and irreconcileable with the com¬ 
mon’ principles of human nature, we have 
no altern^ive but to acquiesce in their di¬ 
vine inspiration. 

III. If they possessed certain advantages 
for the dissemination of Christianity, in 
what to the Christian appears the providen¬ 
tial prearrangement of the^world for its re¬ 
ception, I-would inquire, whether the impe¬ 
diments which remained did not inone than 
counterbalance, as far as the apostles are 
concerned, this predis})osition of human af¬ 
fairs. 

IV. As the apostles mus^ havfj^foreseen, 
and, according to their own account, (Jid 
foresee, much of the difficulty which they 
had to encounter; if they could have no ra-, 
tional object in the att&mpt, as far as this 
world is concerned, adequate human mo¬ 
tive are wanting as well as adequate diu- 
man means. But in default of these, we 
are compelled .to adopt the only satisfactory 
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solution for such conduct, and to recdve 
the miracles as an integral and inseparable 
part of the apostolic history. But if the 
miracles are true in one single instance ; if 
the arm of fiod once interfered; voice 
of God once spoke by the apditlesif^i^hat 
awful consequences ensue to those who will 
not hear, or if they hear, will not believe; 
or if they do not avowedly disbelieve, dis¬ 
claim with the practical infidelity of their 
lives, that religion, the truth of which their 
reason canpot disprove! 

Now the existence ,and agency of the 
aposdws in this great work, as well as the 
periqd at which it was commenced, rest on 
thi|;'testimony of constant tradition in the 
Christian church; and on a cdtemporary 
document, purporting to have been written 
by a follower of St. Paul, and supported by 
Evidence as complete and conclusive, as that 
oV any historical record in existence. 

I. Tradition, ^lowever an unfaithful 
Of uncertain preserver of characters and 
evepts, is rarely an inventor. In other 
words, however action^ may be misrepre¬ 
sented, facts distorted, exaggerated, mis- 
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stated: however in the lapse of ages, the 
personal history of individuals may receive 
a false or romantic colouring, we may as¬ 
sume even these Msehoods^as evidence to 
the aofeiBd existence of the persons whose 
livetMltee thus unfairly drawn. Excepting 
in fabulcplSj,times, and even then the fact 
is questionable, .persons are never assigned 
to certain periods and countries in which 
they did not exist; ihore particularly when 
visible and permanent monuments subsisf 
to perpetuate their memory. Did the world 
suddenly, at a period in whl^ history Had 
assumed a rigid ‘cognizance over hinman 
affairs, and in which the public re^prds 
were kept with scrupulous accuracy % b^ghi 
to believe *that men named Peter, John, 
and Paul lived and taught a new^religion 

in various countries, where such men as 

• ^ 

Peter, John, and Paul were never heard- 
of? Did societies date their institutions 
from the time of their‘appearance; con¬ 
tinue to observe rites and ceremonies which 

they .prescribed ; consecrate places to thpir 

• 

^ See Jenkyn, Reasonableness of Christianiiy, 298. 
Law’s Theoty, p. 1S7. and note. 
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memory; adopt books pretending to be 
written by their hands,' without satisfactory 
proof of their existence ? Did the early an¬ 
tagonists of th,e religion' argue upon the 
acknowledged fact of their ^existence and 
instrumentality, when a confutation so sum¬ 
mary and conclusive was ready to their 
hands? If indeed we doubt the existence 
of the apostles, it would be.difficult to prove 
that of Caesar or Mahomet. 

II. The details of the early Christian 
history rest on tlie authority of a narrative 
called the Acts of the Apostles; a narrative 
which* appears to want ho evidence to its 
genuineness and authenticity which can be 
fairly demanded. Is it then possible that 
this book should be not merely* erroneous, 
partial, pr overcharged in some of its mi¬ 
nute statements, but absolutely fictitious 
in all its primary and leading facts ? I in¬ 
quire into its external and internal marks 
of credibility, mdrely at present for the 
purpose of establishing the absolute impos- 
sibdity, that it should be one uniform and 
elaborate fiction. 

1. The authenticity of this book, and 
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the fact of its perpetual reception by the 
Christian church, ha'v^e been trace(J with the 
same accuracy through the successive writ¬ 
ings of the fathws, up to the apostolic 
age, as the other scriptures. It is expressly 
quoted .or jjiistinctly named by Irenaeus*', 
Clement of, Alexandria, and Tertullian, in 
the second century, and still earlier by 
Clemens of Rome, Barnabas, and Ignatius. 
Chrysostom ® informs us, that from the ear¬ 
liest period it was regularly read in the as¬ 
semblies of the Christians from Easter to 
Pentecost. Irenajus Clement, Tertulliad, 
Origen, and Eusebius ascribe the wc^fh to 
Luke, a follower of Paul, who marks the 
events of which he was an eyewitness by 
a variation of the personal pronoun. 

2. This narrative is supported^ confirm- 

Iren, de Hser. I. SI. III. 12, 14,19. Clemens Ale?;. 
Strom. 5 . Tertullian. adv. Marc. V. 2 . dc Jej. c. 10. Cle¬ 
mens Rom. i. 42. Barn. comp, with Acts ii. 24. Ign. 
£pist. to Ephcs. comp, with Acts xix. »and xx. 17. 
See Lardner Cred. Paley Ev. volT I. 202.» llosenmuller 
Praef. in Act. Kuinoel Prolegoin. 

® Horn. oVi SaO^Of 6TJ ii/.TCvewv. 

f Iren. III. 1. 13. 15. IV. 15. Tert. de Prsek 
XXII. adv. Marc. IV. 3. Origen. Philocalia VII. ,Eu- 
sob. III. 25. and III. 4. 
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and illustrated by a number of cot6m- 
porary documents, purporting to be the 
epistolary writings of the apostles. I shrink 
however from intruding upon ground al¬ 
ready occupied by Paley, and, while I refer 
to his unanswerable volume, . the Horce 
Paulina', merely observe, that the accord- 
ance of separate accounts, which touch 
only incidentally and caspally on the same 
topics, is the most unexceptionable test of 
historic truth. Hence, if the Acts of the 
Apostles yvere lost, the early events of Chris¬ 
tian history would be proved sufficiently 
for Biy purpose from the epistles alone. 
Unless then all the churches were in col¬ 
lusion to receive as the apostolic writings 
addressed to themselves, the bold forgeries 
of a later date, my argument will remain 
unshaken. 

r 

III. Does there appear any discrepancy 
^between the pagan accounts of the first 
appearance of Oiiristianity, and the tradi¬ 
tion of the church, oi' the Acts of the Apo¬ 
stles ? The silence, as well as the imperfect 
intimation, to be gleaned from the Latin 
historians, strictlv. coincide with the Chris- 
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tian account. They* furnish a strfing negar- 
tive evidence iJiat the new faith was not 
introduced in a manner less secret or ob¬ 
scure. Had the kingdom of heaven come 
with observation, it must Tiave attracted 
the attention of pagan historians. Had 
kings taken counsel in favour of Christ, 
the annalists of the times would have en- 
tered diffusely into the subject. The reeds 
from the lake of Gennesareth might be 
woven into an ark for the infant religioiif 
unperceived or unregarded beyond the im¬ 
mediate borders of the land; but the cedars 
of Lebanon could mot be hewn into a tem¬ 
ple for the Lord, without, exciting the asto¬ 
nishment, or at least commanding the np- 
tice, of all the Roman empire. Hence, in 
strict accordance with the vulgar account, 
Christianity is mentioned for softie time 
merely as a modification of the Jewish be¬ 
lief. Now if the pagan writers had beew 
accurately informed, eveq on the leading 
tenets of Judaism, we might expect them 
to have detected the points of difference :* 
but the extraordinaj-y misrepresentations 
which occur in their accounts of the'Jewish 
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religion and polity, whether in Tacitus, 
JStrabo, Justin, m Dio Cassius®, explain their 
ignorance as to the innovation produced fey 
the new faith. Such writers were content 
with loose and inaccurate information on 
subjects beneath the majesty of-Grecian or 
Roman eloquence. To a laborious investi¬ 
gator, or a diligent and faithful antiquarian, 
who would have endeavoured to ascertain 
the real tenets and laws of this extraor- 
•diiiary people, tlie Alexandrian translation 
of the scriptures must have been accessible. 
But it was probably rejected with contempt, 
as the fabulous'' chronicle of a superstitious 
people, and as little known even by men of 
letters as the Zendavesta of the Persians, or 
the Puranas of the Indians among ourselves. 
But while this is the case, no single pagan 
historiafn near to the times—for it is not 
often remarked that there is no cotempo- 
•rary history extant—is without some allu¬ 
sion, more or-ies§ distinct, to the increasing 
sect; and every allusion, either directly or 

■s Tac. Hist. b. V. Strabo XVI. Justin XXXVI. 2. 
Dio. X3CXVII. 

Tradklit aremo quiulcunque volumine Moses. Juv. 
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by implication, confirms the ap6st»^k: ac¬ 
count. There are three Roman historians, 
Suetonius, Tacitus, and Dio Cassius; the 
former affectedly-brief, the two latter im¬ 
perfect. It could not be expected that these 
writers should pause in' their lofty narra¬ 
tive of the rise and fall of the imperial 
dynasties, and ,of the events which con¬ 
cerned the universal dominion of Rome, 
to notice every sectarian difference among 
a superstitious people. Unless then the 
Christians obtained notoriety, as disturb¬ 
ing the public peace, and coming into Cftl- 
Lision either with the laws or with the 
capricious tyranny of the emperor, they 
wouM remain in unregarded obscurity. 
They did give rise to popular disturbance 
in many places, being persecuted by the 
Jews in Lystra, Iconium, Antioch in Pisi- 
dia, and Thessalonica: but directly the sam<^ 
scene takes place in Rome, they are ex¬ 
pelled the city, and thep the first of these* 
historians thinks them worthy of a brief 
and, rapid notice They suffer dreadfiil 

■ Judaeos, impulsore C!hresto, assidue tugiultuantes 
Roma expulit. Suet. Claud. The best commentary on 

C 2 
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persecutidn under Nero, and the same hisk 
torian again condescends to mention them^ 
but apparently, as if their sufferings were 
of little more importance than a police re¬ 
gulation of the' market, and an ordinance 
which restrained the lower order of players. 
The same transaction, as tending to deve- 
lope the sanguinary character of the em¬ 
peror, extorts the memorable passage from 


Ais passage which I have met with is the following, ex¬ 
cepting of course one point: Quoniom pr^edicantes apo- 
stoli fidem Christi nullo in populo vchementius quam a 
Judsea gente sunt impugnati, .hand dubium est eosdem, 
adversuf Petrum, Romse cvangclihm pra^dicantem, illud- 
que indies magis inter Gentiles etiam propaganteni, turbas 
ssepius concitasse, rursumque alios Christianae religioni 
studentes, eisdeni fortiter restitisse. Sicque inviceih alter- 
cantibus assiduis concertationibus dissidentibus, quod 
Christi fidei -occasione concitatse sunt turbae, Christo 
impidsorc u-1 factuln esse Suetonius existiraat; ratus ni- 
mirum, eos qui Cliristi fidem sectarentur ad id esse per- 
'suasos, quern et sub Pilato in crucem actum, ac post mor¬ 
tem rursus vivere ejus sectatores judicarent. Baron. Ann, 
i Eecles. 

I' Interdictum ne qdid in popinis cocti praeter legu- 
mina et olera venderent, cum antea nullum non obsonii 
genns proponeretur; afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus 
hoifiinum superstitionis novae et malehcae; vetiti quadri. 
gariorum^usus quibus inveterata licentia passim vaganti- 
bus failere et furari jier jocum jus erat. Suet. Nero. 
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Tacitus, of itself the most complete con¬ 
firmation of the apostolic history > and the 
unhappy celebrity of their afflictions ob¬ 
tains the satiric rtotice of Juvenal'. The 
courtly Dio Cassius was still le^ likely to 
deviate into any details about the origin or 
character of so mean and plebeian a sect; 
but when this “ atheistic faith” had intruded 
into the bosom pf the imperial family, he 
gives a vague account of the transaction, It 
is difficult to say whether obscure from ig¬ 
norance or intention In Pliny’s letter 
we, as it were, see the Gallio of the Acts 
again on the tribunal. The same contempt¬ 
uous testimony is borne to the inoffensive 
character of the people. The difference is, 
that the sect having by this time increased 
most rapidly, Gallio appears more calmly su- 

' Juvenal Sat. I. 155. 

Kit Tij) auTM erei aWou; re voXKous xtti Toy <P\afiiov Kxli- 
fj^vra usrarguoyra, KaiTtap uvs4>ihv oya, xai yuvatMa. xa) auri)v< 
O’wyygy? iavrou <&Aa/3/ay Asfwr/AAay ej^oyta, xarierpct^tv i 
AofiiTiavos- ivivtj(Pri 8i aftpoiv lyxXi}jU.a ec6t6TY[tos, tip' {jj x^l 
ra Taiy lou^edcev ti$>i e^oxtAXovre; yrgXXol Htxairitjirav. 
Dio LXVII. 14. Compaje Euseb. III. 18. Bas^age 
Hist, des Juifs, vol. VII. 804^ Lardner, Heath* Test. art. 
Dio. 
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pcrcilious; Piiny betrays the wounded pride 
of the Roman governor, who resents the in- 
effica^y of his severe measures, under the 
assumed disdaip of the pliilosopher 

IV, If .the scattered information thus 
collected from profane historians harmo¬ 
nize so exactly with the traditionary and 
written accounts of the Christians, there 
appears an accordance still more precise 
and remarkable on those points which be¬ 
long to heathen history, and which are in¬ 
cidentally mentioned in the Acts. This 
book necessarily abounds in allusions to 
public men, to places”, to events, and to cus- 

" Josephus is the only other historian who couM have 
mentioned the Christians: his silence, if indeed he is 
silent, is easily accounted for; giving up the contested 
passage, he explicitly names John the Baptist and James 

the J^t. 

An author who has taken the pains to examine mi¬ 
nutely the geography of the Acts, writes thus; “ Of the 

numerous places named therein we find but seven 
“ which are omitted |;y Strabo, the chief of the ancient 
“ geographers' that are come down to us. The rest are 
“ described by him in exact agreement with the history 
“ of the Acts. Of the seven omkted by him, five are 
“ Ailly and clearly spoken of by other ancient authors. 
“ Tl^fre .'emain only two therefore, of which a doubt can 
“ be admitted, whether they are mentioned by any of the 
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which prevailed in diffei^nt natioiis 
at the time in which it is supposed to have 
been written. On these points it is correct 
to the most minilte particular; wherever 
any apparent discrepancy occijrs, it has 
been explained in a manner as curious as 
satisfactory; while there is just enough of 
this apparent discrepancy p to preclude the 
supposition of an artful and elaborate for¬ 
gery. It may be asserted, I think, withodt 
hesitation, that however ingeniously som^ 
fictitious narratives have been fabricated, 
nevertheless some anachronism or local erroV, 
some mistated, misunderstood, or misrepre¬ 
sented fact, some mistake as to the habits 
of th^ people described, has invariably«been 

“ ancient writers now extant. And of these two one was 
“ a city that had been destroyed, and for that reason 
“ probably neglected by the historians and geographers^ 
“ that have reached our age.” The two are the Fair*, 
Havens and Lasea, of which the former is probabl/ 
the xaAfl axTij of Stephanus, thg laUer,>the Lasos of 
Pliny. Biscoe on the Actsi p. S83. 

' P See for instance the question about the Procongulat^ 
of Sergius Paulus, in Lardner and Michaelis, or the in¬ 
genious and satisfactory rqpnner in which the latter* ac¬ 
counts for St. Paul's being ignorant that Ananias vjls the 
high priest. 
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detected. In this respect the Acts of 
Apostles,, as the author was more liable to 
error, affords even more conclusive evidence 
than the Gospels. The hitter are only con¬ 
versant abput the habits, language, and laws 
of the Jewish people, and the forms of the 
Roman provincial government in Judaea. 
The Acts take a wider, and consequently 
more dangerous range for an impostor. 
We are introduced to historical personages, 
*some of whom are distinctly drawn by pa¬ 
gan writprs, to Festus ^ Felix, Agrippa, 
Gallio. We detect not the slightest incon¬ 
gruity in their offices, actions, or characters. 
We are placed in cities, better known than 
any other of the ancient world, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Rome: every lo¬ 
cality, every custom, every opinion strictly 
coincides with our previous knowledge. 


*1 E quibus Antonins Felix per omncm s®vitiani ac Ji- 
bidincm jus aegiuni fjprvili ingenio exercuit, Drusilla, 
Cleopatra, et 'Antonii ncpte in niatrinionium accepta. 
Tacit. Hist. V. And as he reasoned of temperance, 
righteomnes.s, and the judgment to come, Felix trembled ., 
Aits xxiv. 25. , 

Tlje pibbinical traditions confirm the remarkable cha¬ 
racters of Gamaliel and Ananias. §ee Biscoe. 
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The forms of the Roman law", a subject not 
likely to be familiar with such writers, are 
accurately observed. To do justice how¬ 
ever to this part* of the subject would 
require a minute and copious ^induction, 
such as that of the indefatigable Lard- 
ner, or at least the skilful summary of Pa- 
ley. 

V. If this boojc, as it appears, was pub¬ 
lished during the lifetime of those who 
were cotemporary with the apostles, either 
Jews or Gentiles, converts or unbelievers, it 
was a direct appeal at once to the personal 
knowledge of eyei^itnesses, and to th§ pub¬ 
lic records. The enemies of Christianity 

f M. Huber remarquc fort bien, qu’il paroit, pai*toutes 
les circonstonces du jiigcment de I’ilate, que toutes les 
r»%les du droit Iiumain y furent cxactemenf observees, et 
que cela pent nous coiivaincre de la writ^ de cette his- 
toire. Des gens du petit peuple parmi les Juifs, tels qu’^- 
toient les Evangelistes, no pouvoient jjas etre si bien in-,' 
struits de cela; et s’ils n’avoient vu la chose, ou s’ils xti 
I’avoient apprise de temoins oculaires, ils nViuroient jamais 
pu la raconter, conime ils out fait, sans disc qtielque chose 
qui se trouveroit contralre a I’usage des gouverneurs dans 
les provinces Romaines. Le Clerc, Bibl. anc. et mod. 
quoted by Jortin, Eccles. Hist. I. 50. The argument is 
still more conclusive from the frequent judiciaj proceed¬ 
ings which occur in the Acts. 
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were neither few nor imctive,; but :the 
Christians not merely defied these impla« 
cable antagonists to disprove the existence 
and agency nf the apostles, they gave them 
dates, facts, and places, to guide their inves¬ 
tigations and facilitate their own detection. 
They named the cities in which the apostles 
had founded churches, governors before 
whose tribunals they werp led, prisons into 
which they were cast, converts which they 
*^made, infidels who resisted their arguments. 
They stated where they began, where they 
i^cceeded, where they failed. Now if it 
coul4 have been argued that neither the 
memory of man, nor traditionary informa¬ 
tion, nor official documents preserved the 
slightest vestige of such transactions, would 
the Christian^ have dared to confront, or 
the heathens neglected to institute such an 
inquiry. Some of these events were not 
^uch as to obtain merely an ephemeral no¬ 
toriety. Tlie Jews must have had some 
permanent tradition about the appearance 
of the new sect. Whether the Gospel was 
publicly announced on a high festival im¬ 
mediately after the death of Jesus; whether 
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it gained grouiKl in'the aty, whetiier any 
of its converts suffered death in itadefene^ 
whether any remarkable man, like Paul > 
embraced the faith, these facts must have 
been undeniable, or they would Jiave been 
denied. The appearance of Christianity 
at Ephesus, Antioch, Corinth, or Athena 
the conversion of Sergius Paulus, Paul’s 
arguing before the Areopagua were not, 
according to his own phrase, things done iii 
a corner. Even at a later period, when' 
Trypho opposed, or when Celsus, Porphyry, 
and Julian wrote elaborate treatises a^ain^ 


» Paul himself appeals to the personal knowledge of 
Agrippa: For tJie Mriff knoweth of these things btfore 
•whom also I speak freely, Jirr / am persuaded that fume 
of these things are hidden from him ; for the thing was 
not done in a corner. Acts xxvi. 26. ' 

Jortin observes well on the particularity of the aposto¬ 
lic writings; “ A man of very ordinary abilities, who re- ' 
“ lates various things, of which he has been an car or ar- 
“ eyewitness, is under no difficulty or pain; but a forger, 
“ if he had the abilities of an aitgcl, whpse imagination 
“ must supply him with materials, can never write in 
** such a manner; and if he has tolerable sense, will avoid 
“ entering into such a minute detail, in which he nwist 
“ perpetually expose his ighorance or dishonesty.” Eccl. 
Hist. I. 60. 
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Christianity, if the Christian accounts had 
been questionable on these primary points, 
they would have perceived and seized their 
advantage*. These antichristian writings 
indeed have perished; but as we know 
that the Christian controversialists" did 
not find it necessary to obviate such objec¬ 
tions, we may fairly conclude, that these 
leading facts of the apostolic history were 
attested by the consentient voice of pagan 
and Christian tradition. 

VI. Npr is the internal evidence of style 
knd manner of composition less conclusive. 
The,style of the Acts hot only bears a re¬ 
markable similarity with that of the Gospel 
professedly written by the same author, but 
differs from the other evangelic writers 
precisely in ,those points and to that de¬ 
gree, which might be expected, from what 

‘ Lactantiiis aflirnis, that Hierocles,in his writings against 
the C'hristiaiis, acknowledged the low and illiterate state 
of the apostles: “ I*rft;eipue tamen Paulum Petrumque 
“ laccravit, ca'tcrosqiie discipulo^ tanquatn fallacise semi- 
“ natores, quos eosdem tamen rudes fuisse et indoctos 
“,U'statu.s est: nam quosdam eorum piscatorio artiiicio 
“ fecisse (|uspstum.” hust. Div, V. 3. 

“ suslin, Origen, Eusebius, Cyril. 
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we collect of the education, life, arid habits 
of the author. 

VII. But it is in the mode of compo¬ 
sition that forgery, usually betrays iteelf. 
It is elaborately artificial, Studious about 
the arrangement and disposition of the 
parts, is complete, methodical, and never 
loses sight of the manifest object at which 
it aims. As a composition, the book of the 
Acts * is singularly inartificial; it opens 
without pretension ; is loose in the arrange-« 
ment of its facts, passes over considerable 
periods of time; and from one subject to 
another; the writer .leaves us to collect from 
the change of persons, whether he speaks 
as an eyewitness or from hearsay ^ The 
end is unaccountably abrupt, and it is al- 

* See Lardncr, Supp. cliap. VIII.‘sect. 9. Hist, of 
Apost. art. St. Lulcc. Michaelis by Marsh, vol. III. 

p. 828 . 

y Le Clerc, above mentioned, thinks that Luke breaks 
off the history of St. Peter, of whom he had said so niucb 
before, very abru])tly in those wofds Acts* xii. 17. And 
he departed, and went to (mother place. Nevertheless 
St. Luke afterwards drops St. Barnabas in like manner, 
chap. xt. 39. And in tlie end he will take his leave «>f 
the apostle Paul himself without much more ceremony. 
Lardner, Hist. Apost. 
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moGrt; impossible to * ascertain the precise 
object for which the work was written, for 
it passes from one apostle to another,~tind 
haspbviously omitted many material facts; 
some which would have given dignity to 
the apostolic history, such as the founda¬ 
tion of the church in Edessa, Egypt, Baby¬ 
lon ; others which would have tended to 
raise Paul in the estimation of the whole 
body, as suffering in an unprecedented man¬ 
ner ; Three times, says St. PauP, / suffered 
shipivreck, Luke mentions once only. He 
has omitted many persecutions to which 
Paul distinctly alludes; he preserves a mo¬ 
dest silence as to his own person; though 
as the attendant of the great apostle, it is 
scarcely probable but that he must have 
cooperated usefully in his labours, and par¬ 
ticipated in his perils. 

■ The impartiality of the narrative is no 
less extraordinary than its artlessness. 

* The conflicting opinions on this subject, as stated 
by Kuinoel, (Proleg. in Acta,) are ample evident* on this 
point. 

® 2 Cor. xi. 25. Compare this whole passage with the 
Actt.. 
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There is no chose»»^ero, no ostentatious 
display of magnanimity or devotion, no 
boast of self-sacrifice. The reader is left to 
form his own estimate of the characters 

• 4 

from the circumstances related; differences 
of opinion, disputes, weaknesses, are neither 
disguised nor dissembled. If an undue de¬ 
gree of attention appear directed to St. Paul, 
it is because his actions were better known 
to his personal attendant. But Peter is 
not sacrificed, for he does not inform us? 
that at Antioch Paul *’ withstood him to the 
face, because he was to be blamed. The paj*- 
tisan of Paul would ‘hardly have refrained 
from depressing Barnabas and would not 
have passed so lightly over their remarkable 
contention. What could be the design of 
forging such a book ? It is not ar complete 
history of the first propagation of Christi¬ 
anity; it is not a panegyrical biography df 
any one of the early teachers ; it is not a* 
pompous display of their sufferings or their 
success ; it is not a complete developement 
of their religion. If it had been worth* 


'' Galat. ii. 11. 


' Acts XV .'39? 
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while to* invent, the invention would have 
been more skilful, and<*more to the purpose; 
had the early Christians lied, they would 
have lied more splendidly. The greatness 
of the apostolic characters, the powers 
which they possessed, the rapidity with 
which they triumphed, would have been 
more prominently advanced; the romance 
would have been more strongly coloured; 
the miracles would not have been casually 
.scattered about, but introduced in gradual 
succession, and rising artfully in their de¬ 
mands oh our credulity; the adventures 
would have been selected either for their 
marvellous or impressive character. The 
forger would not have confined his wonder¬ 
ful tale to civilized countries; he would 
have followed Paul into Arabia, and through 
the mist of unknown and fabulous regions, 
magnified the imposing figure of the apostle. 
He would not have been outdone by tlie 
boldness of subsequent tradition ; or rather, 
if the work had been compiled in a later 
period, he would have embodied the strik¬ 
ing though extravagant fictions, which were 
propagated concerning the ciuthors of the 
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faith in the second^ century*'. d3ut two 
points in particular make me conceive it 
impossible that the Acts should have been 
compiled later. I. The constant tradition 
of the church from the earliest times asserts 
that Peter and Paul suffered nlartyrdom. 
Would any compiler, whose object must 
have been to advance Christianity by decep¬ 
tion, have declined following these apostles 
to the glorious consummation of their la^ 
hours; refused them, as it were, their crown, 
and palms, and neglected such an opportu¬ 
nity of confirming the faith by Ihe testi» 
mony of their blyotl ? 11. If the ‘Acts 

were comj)iled and publislied before the 
destruction. of Jerusalem, multitudes who 
knew the facts must have been living; if 
subsequently, their silence concerning that 
event is inexplicable. The* enemies of 
Christ are scattered over the earth; his 
murder awfully avenged; the guilty city - 

Etcnim si Icgas ea, qua' caetoriscjui f'uisst' vi- 

cini temporibus apostolorum, literis protliTlcrimt, vcl ut 
ab ipsis audita conspecUu[ue, vel ab iis (jui viderint at-- • 
ccpta, 'wdeberis tibi fabula.s, ut ita dixerini, K'gcrc, si aj)i- 
feras cum gravitate fldcqucthujus liistoria*. Krasm. hi 
-Art. Apo.it. 


1) 
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razed; above all, tbe pSSedictions of Jesus are 
fulfilled to the letter. »The Christian writers 
deny themselves one word of triumph; they 
betray by no hint or allusion their know¬ 
ledge of this event: they are too blind to 
perceive, 'or too generous to adduce this 
proof of the rejection of their adversaries. 
They describe Paul as dragged to prison, 
they forego the opportunity of claiming 
prophetic foreknowledge for him, by insert- 
ang in his address the slightest intimation 
of the imminent destruction. In short, their 
artful of prudential assumption of igno¬ 
rance is so complete, Jhat we must give 
them' credit either for more than human 
self-denial, or convict them of the most in¬ 
conceivable artfulness. 

Unless, then we receive the history in the 
Acts, we are reduced to this alternative. We 
must believe that every record of the origin 
and early propagation of Christianity has 
perished, and a document been substituted 
false, not rfierely in some of its details, but 
in its primary and leading facts; not merely 
ill its marvellous, or, if you will, supersfitious 
views,‘’but in every single statement. Yet 
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that this document JShs been so de:ftterously 
forged as to harmonize with all sacred and 
profane tradition, with all the circum¬ 
stances and events, of the times, and with 
writings extant which purport to be the 
letters of the apostles; yet wifh all this 
skill and ability the record is at last incom¬ 
plete, and deficient in many of those argu¬ 
ments in favour of the new religion, which, 
humanly speaking, the forger could scarcely 
have omitted. While with singular felicity, 
all the internal marks of authenticity in 
style, diction, and arrangement ’are scru^ 
pulously preservedwhile many of the 
speeches display, if invented, remarkable 
art and j)rppriety; with all these proofs of 
cousunimat^ skill, there appears at last 
a simple narrative, which redounds by no 
means to the preeminent glory of the 
teachers, or places the new religion in 
a splendid or imposing light. Either the 
main outline of the Acti^ is true, or the 
Christians, with an ingratitude* or an ab¬ 
sence of party-feeling, equally incredible, 
dismissed into entire oblivion those throu^i 
whose instrumentality they had beeif «on- 
. o a 
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verted. ' Proud of tfeeir obscurity, boast¬ 
ful of the meanness 'of their origin, they 
ascribed their religion to persons whose 
names and characters bore neither weight 
nor authority.*^ They forged, or permitted 
a forgery to be imposed upon them, incon¬ 
sistent with their own recollections and 
knowledge, and not commended by any 
peculiarly flattering or exalting adapta¬ 
tion to the excited state of their feelings. 
-Even during the lifetime of some, who were 
mentioned by name, they received as true, 
^ind stamped with their authority, a book of 
which every page, every, verse, every letter 
might be contradicted. They read in their 
public assemblies, what, if untrue, multi¬ 
tudes on the authority of thei^fathers, ge¬ 
neral tradition, or their own experience, 
must have known to be false. And all 
this to trace their ancestry to the fishing 
boat and the workshop, to fill up the roll 
of their spiritual genealogy, with peasants, 
publicans, knd persecutors. 

Thus then to the personal agency of the 
apostles in the first promulgation of Chris¬ 
tianity, we have the accumulated evidence 
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of Christian traditkm, supported'by hea¬ 
then ; we have cotemporary history, we 
have public and existing documents written 
by their own hands ; we have the tacit ad¬ 
mission of their adversaries. *1 think there¬ 
fore that I have a right to assume the main 
outline of the history, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as unquestionable. But if the 
main outline, if the primary and leading 
facts, as they are related in the most inar-. 
tificial and unguarded manner, be true, I, 
conceive that the truth of the miracles 
must follow as a necessary consequence* 
The miracles are so*essentially and inse¬ 
parably iddhtilled with the history,'that 
neither the general outline, nor scarcely a 
single detaihin the transactions can be ac¬ 
counted for without them. It is a mass of 
effects with inadequate causes.* In heathen 
historians, in Herodotus and Livy for in-* 
stance, we may easily detach the marvellous 
from the narrative, in the apostolic history 
they must stand or fall together.* Without 
confident trust in supernatural assistance, 
the apostles could not have undertaken thfe 
design of converting the world to ©Iwis- 

.!> .8 
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tianity; without the actual presence of su¬ 
pernatural agency, concerning which, if they 
deceived others, it was impossible them¬ 
selves should be deceived, they could not 
have succeeded in their enterprise. With¬ 
out miraculous powers, their mode of act¬ 
ing in each separate transaction is directly 
at issue with every precedent in human ex- 
[)erience, extravagant beyond the excess of 
the wildest fanaticism, indiscrete, so as to 
.render impossible the success of the most 
daring imposture. However madness is 
jiometimes modified by craft; however men 
who* commence by deluding others, end in 
deluding themselves; or by ^If-delusion 
are enabled to impart the contagion of their 
phrensy—such contradictionarlas appear in 
the character and conduct of the apostles, 
supposing them either impostors or fanatics, 
or the impostor mingled up with the fana¬ 
tic, transcend the possible varieties of hu¬ 
man inconsistency, and surpass every cre¬ 
dible deviation from the common principles 
of human action. 

* Opening then the book of the Acts, I 
would take up the apostles, as they were 
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left in the history of tlie four (Gospels; trace 
them from the obscure chamber in which 
they met, as far as the authentic scriptures 
will lead us ; rigidly examine every proba¬ 
bility, and endeavour to ascertain, whether 
it is possible that they should ‘have been 
themselves deceived, or whether they were 
capable of deceiving others; whether the 
faith of Christ could have been estiiblished 
without the direct agency of God; whether 
without a sober and rational convictioij 
of their divine mission, the apostles would 
have attempted the conversion of the worl^J, 
or could have sucQpeded in the attempt ? 

I enter upon the subject with les5 diffi¬ 
dence in my own argumentative powers, be¬ 
cause, even vif this outwork of Christianity, 
through the incompetency of its, defender, 
shall appear less impregnable than it is, I 
leave the rest of the citadel in its command-, 
ing dignity, and maintained by its recog-T,' 
nised guardians. The other eyidences of, 
Christianity are not in the least committed 
by my temerity. The miracles of our Lordy 
the prophecies, the character of the Re¬ 
deemer, remain, to convince, to awe,4,o.con- 

D 4 
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ciliate. Jesus and his a|)ostles will still speak 
to the reason and th& heart. At the same 
time all subjects connected with Christian 
evidence appear peculiarly appropriate to 
my present auditory. At that period of early 
manhood, tvhen the flesh and the spirit hold 
their desperate, possibly decisive struggle; 
when on the determination the whole cha¬ 
racter of the future life, and consequently the 
immeasurable eternity, may depend; when 
► the reason, unless eflectually strengthened, 
too often gives way to the more acceptable 
tloctrines preached by the passions; any 
argument which may, 1‘ \^ill not say enforce 
convidtion, but induce to sober and dili¬ 
gent investigation, may be of incalculable 
importance ; incalculable as the terrors of 
hell, in its precipitate course to which the 
soul by God’s' grace may be arrested; in- 
,calculable as the joys of heaven, to which 
by the same gracious influence it may be 
excited and encouraged to press forward. 

Even to tSiose far more mature in Chris¬ 
tian knowledge than the preacher himself, 
th6ugh such an investigation may not be 
wanting to instruct, or even to confirm, it 
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may nevertheless conduce to invigorate the 
Christian feeling, and* expand the Christian 
affections. For as the true philosopher, 
while unfolding the mysteries of the ma¬ 
terial world, will ])erpetually bear in mind 
and suggest to his reade^, the superintend¬ 
ing providence of the one great Cause, so he 
that presumes to enlarge on the plan of the 
Almighty fbr the propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity, will of necessity develope the wis^ 
dom of the Deity in the adaptation of its, 
appointed means to the end proposed. And 
as the powers of divine grace will n*ot merely 
be displayed in tlje ‘external signs of mi¬ 
racles wTOUght, and enemies confounded, 
and multitudes converted, but in the ac¬ 
tions also and language of the apostles, in 
their zeal and prudence, their devotion to 
their Redeemer, and their love to man¬ 
kind ; since we cannot believe the reality 
without feeling the excellence of such vir¬ 
tues, the more effectual eloqueiice of reli¬ 
gious example will melt, as it Were, insen¬ 
sibly into the character. So that even if 
the faith be neither enlightened nor con¬ 
firmed, it may be won to shew forth-njore 
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ibundantly its fruits, and taught, by the 
itudy of apostolic models, in what manner 
t is to work by love. 

3fm/ the Ged of truth and love make it 

equally operati^ on our understandings 

and our hearts—that God to whom he 

ascribed all majesty, power, worship, 

« 

and dominion, henceforth and for ever 
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But God hath cltoaen the foolish things of the 
ivorld to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen ttlit'^eak things of the world to con¬ 
found the things which are mighty ; 

And base things of the world, and things which ' 
are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to notighf things that 
are. 

X HAVE adduced evidence, I trusty suffi¬ 
ciently conclusive, that the apostles were 
the first teachers of Christianity, and that 
the Acts is a real and credible Jiistory, as 
far as its main outline and* leading facts. 
I proceed to the more important question^ 
how it came to pass, that these eleven men/ 
with their followers, set ^themselves up as 
authors of a new religion, and fiersuaded so 
many converts to acquiesce in their claims; 
and submit to their authority ? I would*ri- 
gidly examine their character and cenduct, 
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in order' to ascertain how far they were 
qualified to undertake and conduct such 
an enterprise. But to form this estimate 
with correctness, we must divest ourselves 
of all that habitual veneration with which 
we have been accustomed to array their 
persons and sanctify their names. In the 
mind of the Christian, the apostles of Christ 
are associated with all that is bbld and un¬ 
compromising, prompt in decision, vigorous 
in action, temperate yet firm, unshaken in 
their fixed resolutions, yet prudent and 
even pliant when circumstances required. 
These reverential opinions, however, formed 
on the general view of their characters, in¬ 
capacitate us in some degree from a dispas¬ 
sionate judgment on the question proposed. 
Fairly to consider their situation, at the 
juncture to which our attention is directed, 
we should close the history of the Acts, ob¬ 
literate every recollection of the miracles 
which they wrought, and take them up as 
eleven unlearned and ignorant men, without 
attainments or connection, selected from 
the lowest orders of society, who had for 
some time followed, and implicitly obeyed, 
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the dictates of a teacher, whose character 
and doctrines they understood but imper¬ 
fectly. We must not behold in their per¬ 
sons the inspired and delegated missionaries 
of the Most High, men eloquent in every 
tongue under heaven, but the hhmble me¬ 
chanic, the unlettered fisherman, the un¬ 
popular and odious publican ; not consider 
them as men so intrepid as to confront alike 
the prefect on his throne, and the infu¬ 
riated populace in the streets, but as pu, 
sillanimous and irresolute deserters of their 
cause, now at the lowest state of depression 
and desjjondency, prf account of the igno¬ 
minious ^^eath of him on whom all* their 
hopes relied, and who had undergone with¬ 
out resistance the public execution of a 
common malefactor. 

Nothing appears more certain, than that 
the apostles themselves considered the 
death of Jesus the annihilation of their 
hopes ®. The recollectioji of his former 
powers could only aggravate the sense of 
their present destitution. He saved others, 

® Compare Lardncr, Serm. XXII. Kuinoel on Luke 
xxiv. 20, 21. 
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himself he cunmt save\ had been the bitter 
sarcasm of his enemies, the more bitter to 
their ears, because it appeared unanswer¬ 
able. We trusted that it had been he that 
should have redeemed Israel'^, was the me¬ 
lancholy confession of total disappointment. 
The promise of the resurrection, by their 
own account, they had neither understood 
nor believed. When Jesus said, Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
^igain^, the disciples did not understand him. 
Some rumours of these prophecies seem to 
have crejlt abroad, sufficient to awaken the 
jealousy, and redouble the precautions of 
his enemies'”, hut not enough to**reassure 
the despondency of his disciples. The lan¬ 
guage of Mary Magdalene is that of affec¬ 
tionate solicitude, lest the body of her Mas¬ 
ter might be treated with irreverence: 
Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away K Hence it is evident, that far 
from expecting the resurrection, it had not 

V Mark xv. yi. c I^uke xxiv. 21. 

** John ii. 19. 22. Compare Mark ix^32. I.uke xviii. 34. 

Si'e‘‘Matt. xxvii. G3. ' John xx. 15. 
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entered her thoughts. When.thtf first in¬ 
telligence of the event reached the disciples, 
their words seamed to them as idle tales, and 
they believed them not And St. John ex¬ 
plicitly asserts, that as yet thenf knew not the 
scripture, that he should rise agafn from the 
dead It is true, that the Lord had fore¬ 
told both his death and resurrection; the 
accomplishment of the melancholy part of 
the prediction might have been received as 
a sectirity for the completion of the trium-. 
phant and glorious clause. But the apo¬ 
stles either oiiginally misunderstood hus 
language, and rejeyt(?d its real meaning, as 
inconsistent with their national prejuclices; 
or at all events their present consternation 
overpowered their faith. The immediate 
pressing calamity absorbed all other feel¬ 
ings; sorrow for the loss of the^r Master, dis¬ 
appointment, personal apprehension, conm 
bined to prevent their remembering, or, if 
they remembered, their placing^ a favour¬ 
able construction on his ambiguous pro¬ 
phetic language. Their conduct is expli-' 


n I.uke xxiv. 11. 


h John xx;*9* 
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aible on this principle, and this alone. 
Every act and word raarks their complete 
consternation and despair. They are scat¬ 
tered as sheep without a shepherd, without 
leader, without plan, without object, with¬ 
out bond of union. Above all, their timi¬ 
dity in deserting, in one, the sham^and dis¬ 
grace of having denied the Lord, would na¬ 
turally oppress their consciences, and in- 
.stead of inducing them to court ])ublicity, 
.dismiss them to their usual avocations, with 
the painful conviction of their inca}Tacity 
for any great undertaking. Their only re¬ 
quisite for the apostleslijp of a new religion, 
their affection for their Master, Imd failed. 
The beloved Teacher was left without de¬ 
fenders in the hall: when he was buffeted, 
no handi interposed; when they sought 
false witnesses against him, no one came 
forward to bear testimony to his innocence. 
The draught of vinegar was administered by 
the hand .of a stranger; and it is not till 
his doom V<^as sealed, and the wrath of his 
enemies satiated, that their attachment 
fiintly revives; they venture timidly, sepa- 
ratel^f, and without hope, to approach the 
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pkce consecrated to his remains, while even 
then, the pious office, which they are 
anxious to perform, proves indeed their af¬ 
fection, but acknowledges the frustration 
of all their hopes. The desire of embalm¬ 
ing the body shews that they contemplated 
no chan^ie, except the usual process of hu¬ 
man decay. 

But with the life of Jesus, the religion 
likewise might appear to come to an end» 
As it depended upon his personal author-, 
ity, and consisted in his personal preach¬ 
ing, at his departure the whole scheme was 
dissolved. If his ibllowers should adhere 
to his purer morality, and observe his holy 
injunctions ; if he should assume his rank, 
as a commissioned teacher and benefactor 
of the Jewish people, as a wise and acknow¬ 
ledged prophet, this was the utmost that 
could be expected. If the expiring cry of 
their Master, It is finished, reached the ears 
of his disciples, their interpretation doubt¬ 
less was that of despair, as though it implied 
the termination of that mission, from which 
they had exp6cted so much, the complete 
cessation of all the power and authoHU' of 
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Jesus, which could not, as it appeared, arrest 
or averts the triunaphant malice of his ene¬ 
mies. So far 4:heir pusillanimity is consists 
ent, and their conduct precisely such as we 
might expect from men of their station and 
character, under such trying circumstances. 

On a sudden, however, the disciples of Je¬ 
sus appear assembled together; their views 
are entirely altered; their courage restored; 
4heir hopes revived. A new and unexpected 
religion is at once proclaimed; unprece¬ 
dented honours are demanded for their cru- 
‘cified and forsaken Master. Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth is no longer announced as a teacher 
inspired by Heaven, as the wori^r of mi¬ 
racles, the Messiah who was about to re¬ 
deem Israel. The redemption is declared 
complete, the task of the Shiloh accom¬ 
plished, and himself having risen from the 
/dead, ascended to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. 

Now we must suppose that these men, 
who had so completely betrayed their own 
cause from apprehensions of personal dan¬ 
ger ; who had avowedly abandoned all their 
ambitious hopes, and acquiesced in the 
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frustration of their schemes, within a few 
days, and without ap{>arent reason, deter¬ 
mined upon turning this emergency to their 
own advantage, shook olF with one consent 
all their timidity, and renewed at their 
own peril, and for Some purpose of their 
own, a design which for some time they 
had given up as lost. Either this was the 
case, or the resurrection of Jesus produced 
this alteration in their views. That mira» 
culous event, if unreal, they either invent-* 
ed, or believed without sufficient evidence. 
Their number and unanimity render both 
suppositions improbable, their situatiop and 
conduct %till more .so. The coolness and 
audacity which would induce liiem to in¬ 
vent, the fanaticism which would lead 
them to believe on inconclusive festimony, 
are equally irreconcileable with their cha- 
ractesrs and circumstances. That all with 
one accord should agree to adopt this ex¬ 
traordinary fact as the groundwcfrk of their 
new plan; that there should be no differ¬ 
ence of opinion, or if there were, that it 
should be overruled ; that they should una- 
nimou.sly consent to maintain, not onT^rthe 

• K 2 
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fact itseii^ but the circumstantial evidence, 
by which the fact waS to be attested; that 
neither jealousy, nor timidity, nor the hope 
of reward, if another should take the part 
of Judas, and' turn informer, should have 
tempted them to the least deviation in their 
story; that they should be betrayed inad¬ 
vertently into no contradmtion, such as the 
vigilance of th4ir enemies would doubtless 
have been sagacious and alert enough to 
detect, each of these ditficulties swells the 
amount of improbability to an incalculable 
height. 

On the other hand, 4hat all should at 
once be seized by the simultanetstos trans¬ 
port of enthusiasm ; be deceived by the 
same unreal appearance, or permit their 
senses to be imposed upon by the same il¬ 
lusion ; that all should imagine precisely at 
the same point of time, not once but re¬ 
peatedly, the presence of their well-kniown 
Master; ot, if the fraud or the delusion ori¬ 
ginated in one or two of the leaders, that 
the rest, with unanimous imbecility should 
coalesce in adopting the fraud, or bdieving 
the “delusion on such questionable author- 
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ity,—on each of these suppositions Ithe dif¬ 
ficulties are equally insurmountaj|?le, and 
the incredibility of their conduct equally 
apparent. In the exasperated state of Je¬ 
rusalem, which the determined persecution 
of Jesus clearly proves, ejgasperation which 
was not likely to be allayed by the revival 
of a sect, perhaps with more odious preten¬ 
sions, which its adversaries*had considered 
entirely crushed, no one will assert that, 
the design of the apostles could be enter-* 
tained without serious apprehensions of im¬ 
minent personal danger. The Jews coulci 
not be expected to shew that disdaiYiful 
mercy, attributed by the poet ‘ to the mur¬ 
derers of Caesar, who thought it beneath 
them, “ having struck off the head, to hew 
“ the limbs.” The fury of the Jewish po¬ 
pulace once excited, knew no bounds; and 
the contempt of human life with which the 
Romans put down every indication of po¬ 
pular tumult would affoi^ them no rea¬ 
sonable hope of security. At all events, to 
minds preoccupied with terror, such despe- 


* Shakspeare, Jiil. Cws. 
• K 3 
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rate caiculations on possible impunity 
would by no means ‘occur. The dreadful 
cries of Crucify him, Crucify him, were still 
ringing in their ears. And if the personal 
majesty and gentleness, the acknowledged 
blamelesshess, the prophetic reputation, the 
fame of his miracles, had not secured their 
Master against cruel, remorseless, and san¬ 
guinary persecution ; if the hold which he 
.had evidently gained upon the public mind, 
when he entered the city in triumph among 
the hosannas of the people; and the mys¬ 
terious sanctity with which the possibility 
of his being the Messiah environed him, 
had accelerated, rather than retarded the 
vengeance of his enemies, the only chance 
of escape, open to the apostles, was the con¬ 
tempt and obscurity into which they had 
fallen. The frequency with which Peter 
‘W'as charged with being an accomplice of 
Jesus, and the anxiety with which he re¬ 
pelled the change, indicate that the dii^ 
ciples werfe exposed to danger; and imme¬ 
diately they excited public attention, they 
would naturally excite public hostility: 
th«ii renewed advocacy of their Master’s 
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cause would necessarfly awaken the storm, 
which only slept because its fury had been 
satiated. 

Let us however concede (a concession 
perfectly gratuitous) the possibility, that 
the extraordinary circumstances (5f that par¬ 
ticular exigency, the crucifixion of Christ, 
had paralysed the ordinary tone of their 
minds, and checked for a time their devo¬ 
tion to their Teacher’s service, but that 

» 

the usual vigour of their characters, as they 
recovered from their sudden panic, rallied 
again; and that upon mature ddiberatiop 
they worked up tjieir reviving courage to 
the renewal of their abandoned scheme; 
that they began to recollect and put to¬ 
gether the obscure intimations of Jesus 
about his resurrection, and determined to 
make this story the basis df their future 
pretensions; or, if the supposition be no^ 
too incredible, that they began to imagine^ 
the reality of that which obviously had 
been so slightly impressed upon their mind. 
On either of these suppositions, however, 
extravagant, were these men in their cor¬ 
porate capacity, or individually; as tjf^r as 

E 4 
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we can judge from tlieir previous conduct, 
likely to devise such scheme, as the pro¬ 
mulgation of a new religion, or qualified 
even to commence such an undertaking 
with success ? • 

I. It .appears to me, that the manner in 
which the apostolic body was constituted, 
and the number of which it consisted, were 
not merely irreconcileable with the original 
conception of the plan, either of imposture 
or delusion, but singularly ill suited to the 
successful advancement of such a design. 
It is remarkable, that their first object ap¬ 
pears to have been, to fill up their mystic 
numher of twelve. Precisely at the period 
of their greatest consternation, or at least, 
when, if recovering from their panic, their 
minds must have been occupied with the 
momentous undertaking which they were 
about to commence, in a tranquil and or¬ 
derly manner, they set about the comple¬ 
tion of theif numfier; though the treacheiy 
of Judas, a Subject by no means calculated 
to awaken agreeable emotions, or encourage 
an'" open and confiding intercourse, must 
necessurily be introduced. The whole trans- 
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action bears the appearance of a deliberate 
design^ already conceived; and sh§ws ihat 
they had begun to look further than any 
present change in their circumstances would 
warrant. Possibly the number might be 
intended artfully to fall in with *^he popu¬ 
lar feelings, as answering to that of the 
twelve tribes; or^the recollection of the 
Lord’s promise, that tliey should sit on 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel \ might mingle with their renewed* 
aspirations after some temporal grandeur, 
of which, now that their courage was re* 
vived, they might .not altogether despair. 
Still, either way, it is singular that their 
first object should not be their security, or 
the means of renewing the scheme with 
success; but, one must be ordained with 
them to be a witness of the resurrection 
Why another witness ? the fact js not ex*- 
traordinary, but the time is; and every in¬ 
dividual admitted into tl^eir intimate fel¬ 
lowship, and within their most i^ecret coun¬ 
sels, added another chance of treachery, or 


^ Matt. xix. 28. 


• Acts i. 22. ‘ 
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timidity;' or rashness, or ill-timed and ob^ 
stinate adherence ter his opinions, which 
might be fatal to the whole design. For 
the equality of the infant republic bore 
within it the seeds of jealousy, mistrust, 
and rivalship; the collision of interests, the 
struggles of personal ambition, the desire 
of obtaining, the mortification at not hav¬ 
ing attained, preeminence ; disputes about 
the appointment to the separate functions 
and offices; even (for we must admit the 
possibility of the most unworthy motives) 
about the division of the spoils, those uni¬ 
versal passions, which are as ungovernable 
in the most narrow and ignoble sphere, as 
in the imperial court, or the factious demo¬ 
cracy, might at any time betray the impos¬ 
ture, or split into hostile and irreconcile- 
able parties the jealous and ambitious fa¬ 
natics. That the apostles, if uncontrolled 
by the consciousness of superintending mi¬ 
raculous agency, were of one mind, is by no 
means the’ least inexplicable part of the 
history. Unity of purpose, unity of inter^t, 
uhity of sentiment and opinion were in- 
disp'3asable; but was the coordinate au- 
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thority of a board of {welve likely to secure 
this improbable unanimity? was so compleac 
and unwieldy a machine likely to work 
without perpetual jarring and dangerous 
collision ? Still more, was it calculated for 
the complete organizaticin of a* new reli¬ 
gion ? For we must bear in mind (a subject 
to which I shall hereafter advert) that the 
apostles had not to preach a religion al¬ 
ready defined, embodied in a single codQ, 
concentrated in one authorized volume, 
against which lay no appeal. The whole 
faith, doctrine as well as discipline, wsip 
without order or .completeness; the *great 
characteristic tenets of Christianity, the re¬ 
demption, the atonement, the resurrection, 
the intercession of Christ, remained to be 
revealed, or at least had not been intelli¬ 
gibly announced. The cree*d of the apo¬ 
stles could consist only in the loose and 
scattered sayings of their departed Master; 
in moral truths neither, systematically ar¬ 
ranged nor distinctly developed; in para¬ 
bles not always intelligible in their scopo 
and application; in prophetic speeches, the 
intent of which was avowedly obscu^ and 
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ambiguous; all these preserved by the pre^ 
carious tenure ,pf human memory, not com^- 
mitted to writing, and liable to all the va¬ 
riations which the different interests, opin¬ 
ions, or understandings of the several in¬ 
dividuals blight attach to their meaning. 
To illustrate this, suppose twelve men, taken 
from the midst of ourselves, of a similar 
station, and with the attainments usual in 
t^ie class from which they are selected, and 
!iet them to form, not a new creed from 
these vague and precarious data, but to in¬ 
terpret, w'ithout assistance, the written vo¬ 
lume of the Bible. Eyery probability, as 
well as every precedent, will induce us to ex¬ 
pect the most conflicting, contradictory, and 
irreconcileable confusion of opinions. I will 
take upon me to assert, that the paramount 
and acknowledged authority of one influ- 
.ential leader would be absolutely necessary 
for Xhe original developement, as well as 
for the successful ^ conduct of a scheme, like 
that of propagating a new religion. 

II. Does the previous conduct of the 
apostles, as we receive it on their own au¬ 
thority, justify us in ahticipating this strict 
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subordination, this unusual harmony, or 
this patient submission of individual opin¬ 
ion to the suffrage of the majority? It 
appears indisputable from the Gospels, that 
before the resurrection, the seeds^of mutual 
jealousy and mistrust subsisted among the 
twelve. Personal airtbitiort mingled with 
their views of thjpir Master’s aggrandize¬ 
ment. And he cnnie to Capernaum., and be¬ 
ing in the house he asked them, What was it 
that ye disptited amoyig yoursehies by thd 
way f But they held their peace; for by the 
way they had disputed among themselves* 
who should be the gtwatest Again, Aj the 
same time came the disciples unto Jesus, say¬ 
ing, Who is the greatest in the kingdom, tf 
heaverC? Again, There came to him the 
mother of Zebe.dee's children, with*her sons 
worshipping him, and desiring a certain 
thing of him. And he said unto her, Whal 
wilt thou? She saith unto him. Grant that 
these my two sons may sits the dne on thy 
right hand, the other on thy left, in thy king¬ 
dom. And when the ten heard of it, they 


m 


Mark ix. 33. 


" Matt, xviii. 1 
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voere moved with indignation against the 
brethren In the parallel passage in St. 
Mark’s Gospel, the ambitious request is at¬ 
tributed to the apostles themselves, but the 
result is the same; And when the ten heard 
of it they began to be much displeased with 
James andJohn^. Even at the last passover 
there was a strife among them, which of them 
should he accounted the greatest'^. 

Now is it credible that these feelings, 
Tiardly restrained by the authority of their 
Master’s ^ presence, when that presence was 
Vithdrawn, should be entirely suppressed ? 
When, if I may so speak, they began to 
play the game on their own account; when 
every measure was either to be dictated by 


« Matt. 5.x. 20—24. i> Mark x. 41. 

•1 Luke xxii. 2^4. 

The apostles had been exceedingly subject, in the 
lifetime of Christ, to quarrelsomeness and contention 
abolit priority, and who slmuld be the chiefest; yea, even 
at the very table of the Lord’s last passover and '■supper. 
And therefore it hath its singular weight and signifi- 
cancy, and sheweth a peculiar fruit of Christ’s breathing 
the Holy Ghost upon them, when it is related, that they 
nbw so sweetly and unanimously converse together, with¬ 
out oipnlation, discord, or comparisons. Ltghtfoot (m Arf,i 
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their leaders, or adopted by a nume^cal 
majority of opinions, Is it conceivable, ;^iat 
a federal body, thus composed, should be 
inspired with such unprecedented unity, 
and act together with such admirable cor¬ 
diality and good faith, in transactions whidi 
above all others appear to excite jealous 
and conflicting passions. 

III. During the lifetime of our Saviour^ 
the apostles appear dependent even to help, 
lessness, avowedly ignorant, and restrained 
in a sUite of subservient humility, little 
likely to qualify them for taking a lead? 
or relying on theii; own decision upoil the 
most momentous questions; for devising, 
in short, or executing such a scheme, as 
the conversion of the world. Their pre¬ 
judices as Jews, their passions as men, their 
ignorance as low-born peasants, are per¬ 
petually betrayed in their niisapprdiension^ 
of the design and character of the Re¬ 
deemer. They misunderstand his •doctrines ’, 
misapply his prophecies, are ufidecided as 
to his pretensions. Whenever they depart 

^ See .Tolin xvi. 18. 
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from th‘eir subordinate station, and pre¬ 
sume to.originaie any'thing, they are almost 
invariably in the wrong; fall into some na¬ 
tional error, clash with the loftier views of 
their Teacher, and are repressed, sometimes 
with severity, sometimes with merciful com¬ 
passion for their infirmities, always with 
the strong and commai\ding energy of one, 
too superior to admit advice, remonstrance, 
•or suggestion. When they would call down 
•fire from heaven, they are sternly rebuked*; 
when they would tiot suffer little children to 
*come unto him", they are reproved; Get 
thee'behind me, Satan \ is the emphatic ex¬ 
pression of our Lord to Peter on one occa¬ 
sion ; O fools, and •^slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spokerd, is his lan¬ 
guage to the whole assembly after his re¬ 
surrection. Yet these same apostles, who, 
iip to a certain period, are precisely the 
unlearned and ignorant men, the aypuppa,- 
reis sei) i^uTcti, v/hich they are described; 
men who appear summoned from humble 


* Luke ix. 55. 

* <*.Tark viii. 33. 


“ Mark X. 14. Luke xviii. 16. 
y Luke xxiv. 25. 
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.stations to undertake an office, for which 
they are obviously and consciously incom¬ 
petent, ojipressed, indeed, with the sense of 
their incompetency; who arc, like those 
that are suddenly called out of darkness 
into overpowering light,'da2zled, perjdexed, 
confused, and l)etray in every word and 
action their reverential astonishment at the 
unexpected novelty of theii' situation—yet 
these men, at the instant when their minds 
are unhinged by the unfavoui’able turif 
which tlu'ir allairs have taken, suddenly 
deprived of their leader, de])re,s.sed with sor.» 
row for his loss, iit manifest and acl^how- 
lodged consternation, begin, nevertheless, to 
net for themselves with the utmost promj)- 
titilde"', boldnes,s, and jirudence; declare 
them.selves the authorized preachers of a 
new religion; tassume the burden and re¬ 
sponsibility of converting the world; and 
not merely commence, but carry through 
this .stupendous undertaking. 

If then the body, both from its numbers, 

* Compare, on the change of diaraetcr in tlie apostles. 
South, vol. V. 80, Oxf. edit, and bishop Watson’s sermon 
on “Cltristianity no Imposture.” 
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and the manner in which it was consti¬ 
tuted, from the danger of internal dissen¬ 
sion, and the previous want of self-depend- 
ance, was ill calculated for the success of 
such a scheme, were those who appear to 
have taken the lead, characters so com¬ 
manding as to entitle them to the uncon¬ 
tested post of eminence.- and so authorita¬ 
tive, as to enforce implicit submission, or 
deference at least, to their determinations ? 
“Can we discover in one or more individuals 
the qualities requisite for the conception 
"and conduct of the scheme, which were 
thus obviously deficient in the whole as¬ 
sembly? was it in fact a monarchy, under 
the form of a republic ? were the rest mere 
subordinate accom})lices in the fraud, or 
hurried away by the controlling fanaticism 
of a few ardent or artful leaders ? 

Not merely those who with Protestants 
of the highest distinction acknowledge in 
Peter a certain primacy % founded on pre¬ 
eminent zeal and ability, but even the 
candid member of the church of Rome'’ 

® Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy, 
though the promise of building the church upon 
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must admit, I conceive, that this primacy 
was not established in such decisive and 
•unambiguous terms, before the death of 
Jesus, as to silence all possible jealousy, 
and preclude all contest. It myst be re¬ 
membered, that if his former zeal had 
entitled him to preeminence, his signal im¬ 
becility had in seme degree endangered 
his claim. Nor, on the whole, tracing the 
life of Peter in the Gospels, and bearing in 
mind that one of the Gospels was unques¬ 
tionably written by the author of Jhe Acts 
of the Apostles, am I pre})ared for the tacit 
concession of the firSt place to him, far.less 
for the prudent as well as resolute, the firm 
as well as vigorous, the conciliatory as well 
as daring conduct, which he displays in 
the subsequent history. Obser.ve his ambi¬ 
tious claim of superiority'', his presuming 
to rebuke his Master'', his incautious vio¬ 
lence in wounding the servant of the high 


the rock had alrea<ly been made, the charge, Feed my 
sheep, was subsequent to the resurrection. 

Although all shall be offended, yet will not I. MarR 
xiv. 29. 

Matt. xvi. 22. 

r 2 
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priest, his boast of fidelity, his cowardly 
denial; on the whole, he appears a man of 
strong and ardent character, but liable to 
be hurried away his vehemence, and 
checked ]iy determined opposition; remark¬ 
ably deficient jn that intuitive self-com¬ 
mand, whicli is never thrown off its guard 
by sudden emergency,>‘which sees at once 
the course which is to be pursued, and ad¬ 
heres w^ith unshaken resolution to the de¬ 
termination wliich it has formed. But if 
firmnes,s and discretion appear wanting in 
the character of Peter®, the mild and affec¬ 
tionate disposition of* the disciple whom 
our Lord loved, however persuasive, and 
likely to control th| better feelings of those 
whom he addressed, docs not, especially if 
we estimate his character from the gentle 

Pro millori sane Joannis lemperamento perorant tot 
judicia tenerrimi ejus erga Jesum anioris, qui innocua 
siia juciiiidicate opliipuin Sospitatorem nostrum ita occu- 
pavit, ut prinum in fainiliaritate locum ci concesscrit, 
eumquc in sinum suum non solum corporis sui in accu- 
bitu, sod ctiam animi receperat.———Eodem quo erga 
Vi^hristum arsil amore, ctygn fratres amplexum esse, sua- 
det^lla totiens totiensque scriptis, voce, vitft inculcata 
Philadelphia. Lnmpe in Johan. 
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and contemplative^ casl of his writings also, 
appear peculiarly suited for the daring and 
energetic course, with which the apostles 
commenced their undertaking. Such cha¬ 
racters, however heroic in enduring, are 
rarely bold and comprehensive in* the con¬ 
ception of their plans®; they will follow 
with the most enthusiastic fervour^ and the 
most unshaken constancy, but they will not 
lead with irresistilile energy, and fearless 
confidence in their own powers. The cha¬ 
racters of the other apostles are less dis¬ 
tinctly marked. James'' the brftther of 

f The fathers were foml of contrasting the vigt)roiis 
and active character of Peter with the more profound 
and speculative disposition of John. Theophylact calls 
one irpa^i; and the other Seo^et, and explains himself 
thus: il£u St fioi voei llerpov j«.e» to vpctxTixov xa) &spft.6v. 
Icaxvvtjv Ss tS SscupujTtxov xa) eupvtf irsp) tijh tcov Seloov yvaxriv. 
in Luc. c. 25. Coni})arc Casanbori. in Baron. Ann. 
Exerc. XIII. 

s Compare Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, Life of 
.lames the Great, for the various opinions of the mean¬ 
ing of the name ^oavepye;. , ' 

Origen declares his ignorance of the profession of 
all the apostlas, excepting Peter and Andrew, James and 
John and Matthew, toov Sg KaiTrm ot3 gsgaStjxaggv ra tpya, 
o9tv jrpo rij; jaaflijTg/af tou ’I>}ao5| srgpi eirotoriv eavrols rag rpo- 
pag. Contra Cch. I. 62. 

F 3 
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John, appears to have suffered martyrdom 
in the cause of Christ. James the Less, if 
the same with James the Just, the bishop 
of Jerusalem, seems to have been admitted 
to a post of merited eminence*. Of Mat¬ 
thew we know little, except that he had 
to overcome the antipathy to his former 
odious profession as a publican; but the cool 
and cautious Thomas, surnamed Didyraus, 
is marked out as one, little likely to be de¬ 
luded by imposture, or to be transported 
either by his own or the imparted enthu¬ 
siasm of others, into measures, of which 
the risk was great and apparent, the success 
remote and precarious. 

Yet these were the men, who in the 
hardwrung intervals of lives of labour for 
their uncertain suljsistence, or trusting to 
Providence for their daily provision; aban¬ 
doning all their connections, their natural 
ties, their domestic duties'*, were to devote 


> See Lightibot on Matt, xviii. 17. 

Peter was married, Mark i. 50. Chrysostom ob¬ 
serves, ovov weviepcc, fxd xau yCvYj, fxs) The whole 

|)assage, Horn. XXIV. on Is. vii. 1. is irrcconcileable 
with^he celibacy of the clergy. 
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themselves exclusiveFy to the publicatioii 
of a new religion They were to intrude 
themselves into the jealously protected pro¬ 
vince of the scribes, to give an entirely new 
interpretation of the’ national Scriptures; 
to be ready at once to turn eveiy adverse 

f > ' 

1 Lardncr (Hist, of Apost. c. 9-) and Kuinocl (Prolog, 
in Jolian.) argue that Zebedee was in decent eircuni- 
stances. Their arguments appear to me inconclusive, as 
tlic hired servautu, Mark i. 20. might have been only 
temporary assistants; iiiid it is very doubtful wlulher 
John was Ihnt other disciple who was knoroit to the higlf 
priest, John xviii. 16. At all events, the trade of a fisher¬ 
man was in the lowest estimation. Nota piscatorum pau- 
pertas, et prUverbio dietiis aXlscuv /Sio'j. Jlosenmuller in 
Matt. iv. 18. A passage faom Plautus well illustrates this: 

Omriilms modis, qin pauperes sunt hoiulnc.^, miseri viviiiit, 
PrsBKortim quiiius ucc <}U!cstus cst> iicc didicoi'c Hi tem ullam; 
NccessitalJ' quictpiid cst doiui, id PSt liabpudum. 

Nos jam dc oniatii proppmodmn, locnpletCvS simu??, scitis, 
liisce hami> atquc ho? aruiidiiics suut nobis cpiaestu ct cultii. 

Cibum captaniuK c mnri, sin eventus non ven'^t, 

Netpu' <{(ii(:f{unni cajitum est pisctuni, vsobrii iautique pure 
Doniuni redimus clauculum, dorminms iacfieuati. 

Jiudens yJet. ii. S. 1. 

Compare also the Idyl, of Theocritus, entitled ukieu;, 
and Oppian. Hal. I. 35. riaTpog Se dhdws Trevjjroj* outw 
T revijTOf, w; xai tov; traiia; in\ Ttj* aiiTijv sfyao’iuv ayetyuv. 
arre 8s arravref on ouSsif aip’^O’erai, tov uiov woi^era* 

T^f Tsj^t/ijj T ^5 saoTou xXripov6iJi,ov, TrXfiV ei (tij trfoSpet xccTctva^- 
xa^oi nevia. xai pdXus'nt, otxv sureX^s ij Ts^^vij dXieeov 8e ooSev 
wsvEo-TSfov ou8s svTeXsffTtpov. Chrys. Horn. I. in Joev. 

V 4 
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text to‘their advantage, to new point every 
prophecy, and explain every type. They 
were to calculate so decisively on their own 
qualifications, as at ,|@nce to proclaim their 
views, and commit themselves in the face 
of all the people as the twelve appointed 
servants of the long-^expected, but rejected 
Messiah. 

I demand then a cause for this moral 
miracle, equally extraordinary, equally in¬ 
consistent with the known j)rinciples of 
human nature, as the most stupendous 
prodigy with the laws of. the material 
world. How have these men, collectively 
and individually, been thus, in an instant, 
transformed from timid, vacillating, jea¬ 
lous, ambitious followers, to intr^id, sin- 
gleminded, harmonious, self-denying lead¬ 
ers? They appear thus suddenly to com¬ 
bine that most rare and difficult union of 
qualifications for a great undertaking, con¬ 
summate courage and consummate pru¬ 
dence. Nfearly the last words of Peter, 
which we read in the Gospels, are a denial 
of his Lord, a blasphemous denial; for ac¬ 
cording to one evangelist, he began to curse 
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and to moear, saifing, 1 know not tfie 
We open the Acts of* the Apostles, and al¬ 
most the first passage that occurs is a 
speech of Peter, distinguished alike for 
boldness and discretion, at once fervent 
and conciliatory; not without considerable 
oratorical skill in introducing, and at the 
same time softening the more offensive 
topics. Nor is Peter alone; all the rest .ap¬ 
pear to have su])ported him with equal 
courage and constancy; to have concurred 
in the same bold .assertions; and defied alike 
the ungovernable eruption of popular fury? 
and the more tardy yet certain detection of 
their conspiracy by the regular government 
of the city. For the scheme which they 
thus uidiesitatingly adopted in this inter¬ 
val of amazement and terror, the design 
which thus deceptively or madly they un¬ 
dertook, left them no alternative betweeli 
triumph or death. Their first word. The 
IjOrd huH risen, committed them for ever. 
They stand at issue with the \^iole Jewish 
people, probably with the Roman govern- 

Matt. xxvi. 74. Compare Sherlock, Sermon XVI. 
vol. II. 
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tnent likewise. The scheme itself is the 
most desperate that could be imagined. 
Had they stolen the body, or had the body 
been removed by any*means whatever, they 
provoked immediate investigation. Could 
it be produced, they would be covered with 
shame and ridicule,'besides being punished 
as impious impostors. No retreat was open, 
no equivocation could avail, no subtlety ex¬ 
tricate them, after they had once publicly 
announced the crucified, as the expected 
Messiah, They had put their hands to the 
plough, cind could not look back; they were 
solemnly and deliberaliely pledged to the 
cause, and to each other, and. they must 
either extort their security by making some 
extraordinary impression upon the public 
mind, by,, commanding awe and reverence, 
or they must expect to be swept away by 
the remorseless violence of the Jews or the 
judicial cruelty of the Romans. 

But" the most extraordinary part of all 
is this, that the apostles entirely shift their 
ground, and announce a creed in direct 


» Sec Locke, Reasonableness of Christianity. 
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opposition to their own acknowledged and 
doubtless openly avowed prejudices. Not 
merely does a total change take place in 
their characters, but in that of the religion 
wliich they profess. Up to this period, they 
unquestionably expected, that h6wever ob¬ 
scured for a time, the i^lendour of the Mes¬ 
siah would at length break forth. Even 
after the resurrection, their thoughts, by 
their own account, were earthly, ambi-i 
tious, Jewish. Their first question is, Lor<k 
wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel" f The thrones bf Judah^ 
the glories of theij nation, and their‘Own 
consequent.aggrandizement, start anew into 
their hearts with the first revival of hope. 


° The drpam of the earthly kingdom of the Messias 
did so 2 >ossess their minds, (for tlicy had sucked in this 
doctrine with their first milk,) that tlie mention of the 
most vile deaUi of the Messias, repeated over and ovor 
again, did not at all drive it thence. The image of earthly 
pomj) was fixed at the bottom of their hearts, and there 
it stuck; nor hy any words of Christ could it as yet be 
rooted out; no, not when they saw die dbath of Christ, 
when together with that they saw his resurrection: for 
then they also asked. Wilt timi at this time restore fjie 
kingdom to Israel? Acts i. 6. Ligh^oot on Matt, xviii. 1. 
See also White’s third Bampton Lecture. 
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All this" is now at once discarded and dis- 

■ r 

claimed. It can scarcely be supposed, but 
that t^eir ambitious and splendid pros¬ 
pects, the expectation ;^! which could not be 
suppressed by the commanding presence of 
their Master, must have been openly an¬ 
nounced, or at least incautiously betrayed in 
some of the ])ublic scenes in which they 
had been concerned; in the triumphant 
entry, for instance, into Jerusalem, or when 
Jesus vindicated the sanctity of the temple, 
by expelling the moneychangers. That they 
.should dare then suddenly to turn round, 
and “having avowedly “p;*oclaimfd a trium¬ 
phant, now as openly announce, a crucified 
Messiah; that after the death of Christ had 
visibly filled them with amazement and 
despair, they should immediately ^ert his 
death to be ‘ a preordained and essential 
part of their religion, the great character¬ 
istic article of their creed, hkn, bemg deli¬ 
vered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hand^ have crucified and slain^x 


P Acts ii. 23. 
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ujx)n what principle^ can we account for 
this dauntless inconsistency, this flagrant 
tergiversation, the promptitude and deci¬ 
sion with which the;^ adopt almost instan¬ 
taneously, aiira avow distinctly i^hese new 
and dangerous opinions? How are they 
become thus enamoured with the abject 
and suffering part of their Master’s cha¬ 
racter, attached not to the glories, but 
to the cross of Christ, proselytes to a’ 
creed, the rewards of which were remote 
and spiritual ?' How have they alj at once 
detected Uieif own^ misapprehensions of 
the prophetic intiihations of the Messiah ? 
having so fCcently construed them accord¬ 
ing to the popular prrejudice, now in¬ 
vented or imagined the higher and more 
mysterlitwis impoi;t-pf the same predictions ? 
For clearly the redemption which they 
preached wai^j directly opposite to that 
which they in common with all the nation 
anticipated ? At this partici^lar period, 
when depression, terror, and despair might 
have incapacitated them for sober calcul^r- 
tion or connected reasoning, they have 
struck out at once the outline of a new. 
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connected, and consistent system of reli¬ 
gious doctrines. Now as long as their hopes 
lasted, we can conceive their enthusiasm 
unsubdued; we can €?ven understand how 
they should hope against aU Iwpe. When 
the cross was still before their eyes, and 
before the expiring cry of their Master had 
sounded upon their ears, it is })OSsible to 
suppose that their rooted prejudices might 
"withstand the shock ; that they should ex- 
jMJCt some signal and immediate interposi¬ 
tion. When the insulting exclamation was 
made. If thou be the Son of (rod, come doion 
from the cross, they mi^ht have looked on 
in mute solicitude, still expecting their ad¬ 
versaries to be put to shame by the accom¬ 
plishment of their disdainful demand. But 
when neither* the insult'bf his enemies nor 
his own sufferings excited any intervention 
in his behalf; when he had manifestly 
given up the ghost, and the limbs had be¬ 
come rigid, in death; when the prodigies 
which took place at the crucifixion, and 
which might have reawakened their hopes, 
had passed away; when the earth had 
ceased to shake, and the sun resumed its 
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splendour; when the unresisting body was 
carried to the sepulchre, the guard placed, 
the stone sealed, and still no change, no 
miraculous inteicferenee took j)lace,—is it 
probable, is it explicable, is it possible that 
after all this, their enthusiasm should re¬ 
kindle as it were from an opposite quarter: 
that it should })erceive the manner, in 
which the apparent disappointment of their • 
hopes might turn to their ultimate ad¬ 
vantage, adapt itself with instantjineous 
])liancy to the change of circumstances, and 
build up as it were the fabric of a new reli¬ 
gion from the ruin^ of the old ? It ismot 
the character of enthusiasm to start with 
one set of opinions, drop them in its course, 
and then seize with the same vehemence, 
and pursue with ..the same ardour, those 
which are in direct contradiction to its 
fonner ones. The fanatic spirit is always ol)- 
stinate, having selected its object, it adheres 
to it with unshaken pertinacity, and dis¬ 
dains prudence, as implying want of confi¬ 
dence in divine protection. 

Thus the time, the circumstances, their 
own previous characters, the nature of the 
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new religion, still more, the facts on which 
it was founded, if false, so easily detected, 
combine to heighten the inexplicability of 
this double change in thejappstles and their 
creed. Iji whatever way #e ^contemplate 
their characters, deceivers or dupes, we are 
at a loss to discover any rational grounds 
for their proceedings. It is impossible to 
conceive that the plan of imposing upon 
the Jews a crucilied malefactor as their 
Messiah, could Tmye-cntorcd into minds suf- 
ficiently sane to'largue coniSiBcutively, or to 
harangue in public, without'ilanger of being 
restrained as lunatics.* I#tlii^total failure 
then of adecpiate causes for these obvious 
and undeniable effects, we are thrown back 
upon the extiaordinary facts, of the ap¬ 
pearance of.Jesus aftei^^is crucifeion, and 
the effusion of the Hol^ Spirit on the pri¬ 
mitive assembly of the Christians. The mi¬ 
racles are imperiously demanded, to make 
the history, I will not say, probable, but 
possible. Acknowledge that the same apo- 
^stlcs who are self-described in the Gospels, 
preached the resurrection of Christ, as it is 
stated in the Acts, and bow are we to avoid 
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the consequence? Whence is the intelligence 
necessary to invent this sublime part of our 
religion, or the boldness to attest it? Is 
this the language, are these the doctrines 
which these fii^rmen learnt when dragging 
their nets by the lake of GeneStireth, and 
toiling for their miserable subsistence ? Is 
this the prompt and decisive conduct of 
followers, who but a few days before were 
listening in awe and amazement to the 
mysterious teaching of their Master ? who 
were unable to stir a step, to utter a word, 
to risk an opinion, without his previous au¬ 
thority and sanction ? Is this bold and* un¬ 
hesitating avowal of these dangerous truths 
that of men who were lurking about in 
places of concealment, oidy safe because 
despise(|jj, only unpersecuted beqiuse be¬ 
neath })ersecution ? Say that’ the ai>ostles 
were deceivers; whence the moral courages 
tlie unanimity, the self-reliance, the eager¬ 
ness for publicity, the defiance of danger ? 
Say that they were enthusiasts; whence the 
sober and rational tone of their arguments, 
their continued assertion of facts, the syste¬ 
matic regularity of their proceedings, the 
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combined energy of their operations ? what 
in this case was the end and object of their 
design ? Say that they were both; how came 
the deception not to be b^;tmyed by the 
enthusiasm, the enthusia^ not to be 
quenched and extinguished by the con¬ 
sciousness of the deception ? Desperate 
boldness! to risk all their possibility of 
success on the assertion of facts which 
might at once be contradicted! which de¬ 
pended entirely on the united fidelity of 
those to whom t|tey had set so recent an 
example of pusillanimity! ^Pb^y declared 
that their whole body, that fiye hundred 
brethren at once, had seen the same Jesus, 
who had been crucified, alive. But reduce 
this number to the lowest; how could they 
presume to reckon on thp faith and the in¬ 
trepidity of the whole of their own body,and 
to venture their whole cause on the hazard 
that not one false, or weak, or undeluded 
brother would be found. That they perse¬ 
vered, that they advanced, that, partially at 
least, they triumplied, that even in Jerusa- 
le»T, they persuaded multitudes to believe 
this fact, considering who and what they 
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were, is of itself decisive evidence of’preter¬ 
natural power. The Christian religion, the 
religion to which all the civilized world ac¬ 
ceded, the religion of centuries, the religion 
of the most erilii^tened minds, was either 
the offspring of the apostles’ invention or 
imagination during this period of horror, 
amazement, and despair, or it was the re¬ 
velation of the almighty God. If then 
there is this moral impossibility that they 
should have invented i% b'r believed it, 
themselves, oi* ihduced others to believe it, 
without mii^ettlous evidence, so far I con¬ 
ceive that the book.of the Acts contains 

• 

decisive testimony to the veracity of the 
miracles it records; that the character and 
conduct of the ajmstles affords incontest¬ 
able proof of the truth of the religion. 

The resurrection* and the effusion of 
the Holy Ghost, being thus enforced upon 
our belief, may that Holy Sj)irit, which 
then appeared visibly, descend imperttej)- 
tibly into our hearts, in order that by faith 
in the resurrection we also may ri.se again 
to the reward of sincere believers. 

G 2 
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Acts v. 38 , 39. 

And now I say unto you, llejrain from these 
men, and let them alone: for if this counsel 
or this work he of men, it will come to nought : 
Hut if it he ofQod, ye cannot overthrow it; lest- 
haply ye he found even to fight against God. 

Supposing, then, that actuated by some 
unaccountable motive, and aiming* at some 
inconceivable objec^ 4:he a))ostles had. de¬ 
liberately determined on the scheinl; of 
converting the world to Christianity; let 
us inquire whether their conduct, imme¬ 
diately subsequent to the first public avowal 
of their purpose, was consistent either with 
discretion or the'^-filTtherance of their de-, 
sign, if they calculated and depended /or 
their ultimate success on human means 
alone. All their passions are [nought into 
subordination to this great and absorbing 
purpose; they no longer mistrust eacjh 
other’s timidity, or are endangered by mu- 

G 3 
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tual jealousy; the great scheme of doctrine 
is distinctly laid down, and the whole body 
are solemnly pledged to devote even their 
lives to the advancementv'of'their cause. 
Where, then, and in what manner, is it 
likely that the plan would be commenced 
by prudent men with well-calculated pro¬ 
babilities of success; or if the result of rash 
enthusiasm, where would that rashness have 
been most fatal to their design? Apparently 
in the heart of that city where the people 
would be most exasperated at the revival 
of the sect which they had supposed to 
have perished w ith Founder; where 
there would be the greatest disinclination 
to believe, and the greatest solicitude to 
confute"; where the counter-proofs were 
in the power of their adversaries; where 
all the people, high and low, had been com¬ 
mitted in the transaction; and to whom the 
preaching (’hrist not merely abased their 

“ Kai Ttpo; TOVTOi; itiXiv, 'Itu fiij Xsyaiarl rtves, on tovs yvoo- 
plftous afenref, ‘Jtcupx toT; fs'i/oi; ^\$ov xop/naaai, toutou X*/’**' 
Trap' auTolf vefoviUKoct irape^owr ra rsxftrspia T^f dvaurTa- 
(Tf'Os', auTols ro~i{ ’c<rTaupuix6<yt, rol; Qd^aan, h «uTp 
ttoXm, tv 5 iro 'jtpayput to TtaqawjMv IxoAftijflij, uxrxe xai rows 
tjcofltv twiffTOftiad^vai diravrai. (’hryh. ill Act. 
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national pride, but reproached them with 
most odious national Wuelty. Such, how¬ 
ever, is the scene selected for the publica¬ 
tion of the ^ew religion. Had a certain 
time been* permitted to elapse; had the 
multituder of?Jetrs from all parts of the 
world ^ who were assembled in the metro- 
]K>lis on occasion of the course of festivals 
which commenced about the passover and 
terminated at pentecost, been allowed to' 
disperse; had the excitement in the popu¬ 
lar feeling been l^ll^to^ subside, and the 
malice of their enemies been lulled to sleep 
by security; had tl\p‘rumour of the resur¬ 
rection gradually crept abroad in Nazareth 
or the villages of Galilee, ti^ the public 
mind was in some degree prepared; had 
the first appeal been made to th^ inhabit¬ 
ants of those parts in which bur Lord had 
chiefly wrought his Aiiracles—had all these 
cautious preliminaries been observed, the 
apostles might apparently have betrayed 

Ijightfoot is »>f opinion that the prevalent liclief in 
the immediate advent of the Alessiah had attracted a 
more than ordinary number of worshippers tof the me¬ 
tropolis. Compare Skelton, Deism Revealed, Ili^ogue V. 
Jenkyn I. 378. 


. (i 4 
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some consciousness of mistrust in their su¬ 
pernatural commissii^n, and consequently 
some suspicion attached to their proceed¬ 
ings. Yet even in Jerusalem, on a day of 
public festival, thronged as it was with Jews 
from iill (juarters, Peter, with the other 
ajwstles, stands forth, announces the com¬ 
mencement of the hist (hrffs% and thus winds 
up a long discourse, in which he degrades 
the pride of the whole nation, David him- 
oelf, far below that Reiii^ wlioin all the city 
had so recently seenidiurried helpless and 
unresisting, billfetcd and spit upon, to un- 
dergv> the fate of a criminal at the place 
of public execution: Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know assw'edh/, that God 
hath mode that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ 

f Exjionc (le jiullcio Dt-i in urbein Ilierosolymitanam, 
tbtamcjuc romp. Jiulaicatn. Natn diem pro judicio poni 
;dibi. jam nunuiiimis. Quum ergo tunc apud Judseos 
umiiiu ad ruinam incliiiareiit, nemoque ipsorum id ne- 
gare posset, argumi'iituni sane illiid ex verbis prophetae 
dcsumtum, tantain in aniniis ipsorum vim habcbat, ut 
veritatcm illius facile agnoseerent, victasque illi manus 
Uafenf Schoetgen, Hora* lleb. in loco. Compare Ben¬ 
son, First Preaching of Christianity, vol. I. p. 80. 

'' Acts ii. 36. 
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But in the next place, their continued 
residence in Jeru.saleJn, with no powear of 
impressing the public mind beyond that of 
persuasion^ their perpetual collision ^with 
the constituted authorities; the impossi¬ 
bility of avoiding, or rather the*imjK‘rious 
necessity of jwovoking, the jealous vigilance 
of their enemies, and inflaming with their 
continued and increasing ])rosperity the 
most malignant ])assions of their country-, 
men—all this evinces a reliance on th» 
goodness of their cause entirely inexjdica- 
ble on any supposition but that o*f its su])-. 
port from heaven. Jerusalem was not merely 
the most ill chosen place for the first as¬ 
sertion of the fact of the resurrection, if 
the fact were not true; but the prudence 
which selected it as the centre of their fu¬ 
ture operations appears equally question¬ 
able. If the first transport of enthusiasm, 
or the necessity of striking a bold and*de¬ 
cisive blow at their outset, might (>ncourage 
them to defy all hazard, and plant their 
standard, as it were, in the heart the* 
enemies’ country; if their tempor®i^’ secu¬ 
rity may be traced to the suddenness and 
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vigour Af their proceedings; if they shall 
have stHjined, as it \^ere, their adversaries 
by their extraordinary daring—^yet cooler 
deliberation, and the obvious which 

they soon produced, o£> exciting ari^ the 
()oj)ular fCiry, would most likely induce 
them to withdraw to some more favourable 
scene for their intended operations. They 
continue, however, to harangue in public, 
£o maintain their doctrines before the syn- 
agogues; not merely once, but repeatedly, 
tliey are called uponj least through their 
spokesmaii PetS^, to make a formal defence, 
to state and to confirm ^om the Scriptures 
the nature of their new doctrines; there is 
no attempt escape, no dissimulation, no 
concealment. 

In this, respect their conduct is singu¬ 
larly contrasted with that of their Master; 
the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem were few, 
and at considerable intervals; he seems to 
have been fully aware that he Mas exposed 
to peculiar danger. I’ill hh- hour was come *, 
•theresfere, he cautiously avoids that pub- 


^ Conipari' I.ockf, Reasonahlent-ss of Christianity. 
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licity, and collision with the rulings powers, 
which the apostles a]ppear constaJDtIy«rand 
even wantjpnly to provoke. JJier these things 
Jesus m0i^dn Galilee: for he woidd not 
walk m Jewryt because the Jews sought to kill 
him Then frmn that day forth they took 
counsel together for to put him to death. Jesus 
therefore walked no mwre openly among the 
Jews'^. This publicity therefore was not 
a lesson taught by the practice of their. 
Master; for even ip his last visit to Jeru* 
Salem, though in tJte^ay time he was teach¬ 
ing m the temple^ at night he 'went out^ 
abode in the yiount that is called the 
mount of Olives But with so much greater 
reason for apprehension, inasmuch as they 
had the awful jjroof of their Master’s suf¬ 
ferings that the populace and tJie priests 
would scruple at no cruelty, and discoun¬ 
tenance no fraud; would hesitate at no 
price to purchase information, and I'eel no 
shame at the exposure of those they might 
suborn—in defiance of all these dangers, 
the ajwstles resolutely fix their residi^ce* 


3 John xi. 53. 


* John vii. 1 


h Luke xxi. 37. 
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in the centre of their deadly enemies; de¬ 
liver, as it were, in their hearing the ob¬ 
noxious doctrines, select the most perilous 
spot ^r their daring invasion dl{>|he reli¬ 
gion of their ancestors. For, finally,' if they 
sliould ]>rbclaim the redemption through 
Christ in Jerusalem, we sliould expect them 
to be discreet enough to find some remote 
(juarter, where they might .slowly work 
upon the more versatile or less prejudiced 
part of the ])eo])le. Jiyt where do we see 
tlierii ? before the beautiful gate of the 
.,.tem])le, choosing the pi*esence of the priest¬ 
hood, the Levites, the scribes, and the most 
zealous worshi])pers, whose devotion had 
led them to make a laborious journey from 
the most distant ])arts of the world; ven¬ 
turing evrai there to insult the ancient re¬ 
ligion of Moses in its venerable sanctuary. 

• Jhit is it jio.ssihle that both the dangers 
and impediments of the apostles have been 
exaggerated in the preceding general de¬ 
scription ? When ive come to particulars, 
do we find the circumstances of time and 

, f ?: 

pl^e^ tile state of Jerusalem, that of the 
pniests and ])eoj)le, less unfavourable to such 
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men, preaching sucn doctrines ill such a 
manner ? Did the followers of Jesi:^, fortu¬ 
nately or artfully fall in with any inveterate 
and influential prejudices ? had one of those 
remarkable revolutions of popular feeling, 
which sometimes occur, taken place sulise- 
quent to the death of Jesus, so as to encour¬ 
age their attempt, remove their difficulties, 
and facilitate their progress ? llie latter 
supposition is rendered almost impossible 
by the shortness of the time which intei^ 
vened; and the new part of the religion, 
which was first published hy the apostle.‘> 
was precisely that.vv'hieh would exasjierate 
to the utmost their powerful adversaries. 
Their persons and their tenets were alike 
unacceptable, for they struck at the fobt of 
every national prejudice, oflendod every lo¬ 
cal feeling, ran counter to all the ambitious 
schemes, and crushed at once all the high-* 
wrought expectations of their excited coun-' 
trymen. To enter more into detail. I. 
The apostles had to combat the general 
prejudice of the inhabitants of Jerusalent 
against their country. The Galilaeans* vrere 

* Panels inoneiuUis est l(‘etor,”Galila‘os tunc propter 
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hated arfd despised as a turbulent, lawless, 
and ignirant people. This was intimated in 
the prophecy. The land of Zabuhm, and the 
land ^ Nephthalim, Inf the'xmy '^'^he sea, 
beyond Jordan, Galilee of fke gentiles: the 
people which sat in darkness S(M aigreat light, 
and to them, which sat in the region and sha¬ 
dow of death, light is sprung up Can there 
any thing good, come out of Nazareth ' f was 
the language of Nathanael. It was objected 
tX) Nicodemus concerning Jesus, Art thou 
also of Galilee f. Search and look, for out of 
Galilee uriseth no prophet'^. Their'dbarse 
dialect ensured their ddt^tion, and entailed 
contempt upon them. Thou art a Galilatan, 
and thy sjieech bewrayeth thee, implied, I 
conceive, not merely the detection of Peter, 
as a follower of Jesus, but^ sarcasm likewise 

riisticitatem ot simplicilati-ni fainosos f’liissc. Adeoque 
■ inagls inirum id .Jiida'is videbatur, quod tani rudes ho¬ 
mines tanta virlwle jK»lleroi)t. Schaigen in Act. II. 7. 

Josephus thus describes the Galila’ans; Neairifcov ea-iSu- 
laoDvre/ ad ■xqoiyf/.iTtov, xa'i iputrsi Trpo; fterajSoXas eiriTtjSsiaif 
l^ovT* 5 , (TTao-stri ;^;«ij50VTef. Vita, e. 17. See Kuinoe! on 
Male. 15. on Luke xiii. 1. 

Matt.iv. 15, 1(). 

John vii. 52. 


' John i. 40. 
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against his country The whole territory 
indeed was infamous on account of pei^etual 
robberies and frequent insurrections. Pilate 
had not l^ng before mingled the blojt^l of 
Galilmani^ with' their sacrifices": and the 
remembrance of Judas the Galih^an, of his 
rash revolt and extermination, appears from 
the speech of Gamaliel to have been fresh 
and recent. New adventurers therefore 
from that unlucky country would encoun-' 
ter additional suspicion ; on one hand, lest« 
they should stir up the smothered embers 
of his rebellion ; on the other, tin! j)eople, 
having been once d^oived from that ({Har¬ 
ter, would lend a less ready car to what 
might prove a second, and no less fatal de¬ 
lusion 

" Galilaeoruin ergo lingua crassa fuit, barb^ra, imjmlitu 
et rudis, literas distinctas confundcns, voces diversas in- 
conciniicjungens, vocibus pcculiaribus in Judjea inusitatis 
utens, sicque dialecto ab Hierosolymitanis discrejiabat,’ 
ut non mirum fuerit Petruni fuissc sernione suo prudi- 
tum et pro Galilaao agnitiim. Buxtorf.^ Lex. Talm. 
p. 436. Compare Pfeiffer de Dialect. Gal. Exerc. X. 
where some curious blunders, from the dissimilarity of 
pronunciation, are given. Michaelis by Marsh, I, l$p. 
and Note on Lecture V. 

" Luke xiii. 1. 

P See Josephus, Bell. Jud. II. 8. 
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II. Certain of the most prominent and 
leading tenets of the'Christians were singu¬ 
larly ill suited for the meridian of Jerusa¬ 
lem,. Where would there be ei^ual danger 
in proclaiming a doctrine so r6pd^ant to 
their hopes as the dissolution of the 
temple’’? It could not be denied or dis¬ 
sembled, that the teachers of Christianity 
spoke what would be considered by the 
jealous and irritable Jews as blasphemies 
.against the holy of holie.s. The accusa¬ 
tion against Stejdien, if more formally made 
and suy>porte^ by venal testimony, was 
equally a])plicable to general tenor of 
the 'apostles’ teacliingl This man eeaseth 
not to sjteak blasphemous words against this 
hohf place, and the law: for u’C have heard 
him say,Jhat this JestiS of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place, and shall change the cus- 

‘I Our Saviour liatl so oj)enly and expressly declared to 
his disciples the di struction of the temple, that they could 
by no means®^oid)t of it, nor of the consequence of it, 
viz. that the tStj, customs or rites of the IVIosaical law, as 
they are called, Acts vi. 14. and xxi. 21. were to cease 
with it. And this, St. Stephen, by what is laid to his 
char^, Acts vi. lij, 14. seems to have taught. Locke on 
Ephr,lions, in init. 
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toms whicH Moses delivered to us \ But we 
must be familiar with the Jewish priters 
and history, before we can fully appreciate 
the fanati^ fmlousy with which the ii|vio- 
lability the t^pj^pie was asserted. The 
authority of? Hftrod, at the height of his 
power, could not induce the Jews to permit 
a golden eagle to be placed within its cir¬ 
cuit *. Youths were allured by the pro¬ 
mise of everlasting felicity to risk their 
lives in tearing the obnoxious emblem frpi^i 
the consecrated walls. However declama¬ 
tory speeche§, assigned by ‘Philo and 
Josephus to, those -appealed against the 
medit^ed profanation of Caligula, when he 
commanded his statue to be placed in the 
temple; such was the spirit of resistance 
displayed, that the Roman governor, at the 
risk of his own head, suspended the execu¬ 
tion of the imperial mandate; and either • 
the prudence or the pusillanimity of the 


' Acts vi. 13, 14. s Josopluis, 11. .T. 1. 33. 

* Philo Legal, ad Caium. Josephus, Ant. XVIII. 8. 
Agrippa is said to have fainted away, when he heard 
dreadful intelligence of Caligula’s mandate. tif 

supra. 


n 
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tyrant'' acquiesced in the frustr^ion of his 
design. The same bigoted jealousy, in¬ 
ducing the Jews to refuse the olferings of 
the Roman emperors, was tBif overt act of 
the last and fatal war 

But with their belief in" the«eternal local 
sanctity of Jerusalem, the perpetuity of the 
law and of the temple, was inseparably con¬ 
nected the expectation of the temporal Mes¬ 
siah. Till he came to glorify that second 
house, the house could not fall; he was to 
build up the literal, not a figurative Sion *. 
Nor has it, as far as I am aware, beep suffi¬ 
ciently observed, how«f ]^qBlia,rly adapted 
the' recent circumstances of the Jewish na¬ 
tion were, to encourage the fatal illusion of 
an earthly conqueror, who was to restore 
the sceptre to Israel, and emancipate them 
from the tyranny of the Romans. The he¬ 
roes of their later historical books were va¬ 
liant warriors, who had successfully resisted 
foreign oppression; the splendour which 
had been displayed during the reign of the 
Asmonean princes, of Herod the Great in 

“ Josephus, B. J. II. 17. 

* Compare Jortin’s Disc, on Christ. Relig. 
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particular, had in all probability tended to 
elate the public mind, and to efface the im¬ 
pression of J^mpey’s irresistible invasion. 
And if the Herodians, mentioned in the 
Gospels, were iftore than political adherents 
to the for^ries of that house, their reli¬ 
gious feelings probably anticipated some 
great revolution, which was to emancipate 
Judsea, under the guidance of that power¬ 
ful family, and enable them to establish an 
independent, or rather victorious dynasty, 
of which Jerusalem should be the capital. 

The later history of the Jews, which de¬ 
scribes their last and desperate struggle for 
independence, displays during its whole 
course a fierceness, obstinacy, and indeed 
phrensy, which we can scarcely attribute 
to any principle but infuriated fanaticism. 
Though the subsequent oppressions of Pi¬ 
late’s successors maddened the people into 
perpetual insubordination; though this con¬ 
stant state of insurrectionary dferfare ren¬ 
dered the national character more savage 
and merciless ^; though in many respec^ 

y If Josephus is to be believed, the morals of the Jews 
were in a deplorable state of depravity. M^re ysveav 

•H 2 
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theii? last resistance .was rather that of a 
wild, lawless, and desperate banditti, than 
that of a nation manfully con^sting for its 
liberties ; the Jews were uncfoulljtedly pos¬ 
sessed to the end with the^; expectation of 
some signal revolution, to be Vrought in 
their favour by the special intervention of 
their God’'. No impostor had arisen who 
had not immediately found a host of bold 


‘ alwno; yiyovimi xaxlas yovifj.mTspotv. Bell. Jud. V. 10. OljUrMi 
'Pcofta/tov /SpaSuvovTOJV IjtI tous aAiTijpiowf, ^ xaraTToS^vai iv vno 

t^v % touj SoSopMjv^y 

ftera^ajSsTi/ xspavvcus. ttoAu yap t« 5» raSra na^ivxaiv hsyxt 
ytveav dSearripav. V. 13. ' “ 

y To 8e lirapav uinoiii p.uh.i<ija vpog tov TroXsftov, 
ipL^l^oXo; OftoloDS ev Tolg iepoi;' tupi)p.evog ypKjxfiacriv, cu; xard 
Toy xaipw Ixeivov am rtji yuipag rig aiaiov dp^ei rf/g oixoofteyijf. 
Josephus, Bell. Jud. VI. 5. 4. 

Atque hoc quideni (ventiirum Messiam) opinati sunt 
onines, qui arnm tuiu tcnqwris advcrsus Romanos susce- 
penint. Licet niultis aTuiuni.s et lalmribus ohnoxii essent,> 
nihiloniinus tamcn senqier spem suain in venturo Messia 
posucrunt. Mai. bai Israel^ quoted by De Rossi Della 
vami aspettazionc del Re Messia. 

Christ! nomine populus Judaicus kiteliigebat vindicem 
libertatis. Nam illud, ^slg 8e Sri avrSg iarm o 

p^^^Xa)v kurpowSai tov ’lo-ga^\, descriptio est norainis Chri^i. 
Quare qulcunque se missos divinitus liberatores populi 
Judlici dicebant, eo ipso Christos se profitebantur, et 
erant tl/euSol^^pKrToj. Grot, in Matt. wiv. 5. 
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and excited followers, ready for any rash or 
frantic enterprise. The history of Jose¬ 
phus * preseiits us with a continued succes¬ 
sion of adventurers who struck this chord 
in the hearts of the people, which respond¬ 
ed to the stroke, however harsh or violent. 
Thus then, there were bidders enough for 
the latent enthusiasm, and, while this was 
the case, it was extremely improbable that 
it should be drawn away from its natural, 
channel, unless by those who should fall inr 
with the current of popular opinion. But 
what was there in the character *of Jesus, 
his apostles, or his seligion, to commanll an 
interest in such a people ? Certainly, in pro¬ 
portion to their anxiety for the revelation 
of the real Messiah, their jealousy would 
be excited against all pretenders to the 
character, especially if they ran counter to 
their own preconceived notions. If thilS 
was not the only cause of the hostility of 
the priesthood against Jesus, it was that 
which inflamed the ftfry of the populace. 

But in his crucifixion they had beheld what 

• 

* Josephus, B. J. II. 13. Compare Kidder mi the 
Meesias. 

H 3 
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in ^eir estimation disqualified him en¬ 
tirely for the character of the DeliveiWi 
In the i)atient, the ^pourged, die mocked^ 
the expiring Jesus, they beheld the confu¬ 
tation of his impious pretensions. Their 
success justified their cruelty; and he wfio 
could not by an instantaneous miracle come 
down from the cross, deserved to remain 
there in the agony which was his portion. 
Amongst a people, then, in this constant 
‘State of excitation, of course the heavier the 
tyranny oppressed the more eagerly anti¬ 
cipating the appointed Avenger and De¬ 
liverer, the apostles openly and continually 
declare, and rested their claim to the be¬ 
lief of theirihearers on the truth of this der 
claration, that all these hopes were futile, 
all these anticipations groundless. They 
proclaimed the temporal Messiah to be a 
fond delusion; appropriated to their ovn 
crucified Teacher all the prophecies on 
which the Jews relied; distinctly asserted 
that the Shiloh hadi^een sent and rejectet^ 
and thus at one blow annihilated the prkh^ 
thfe expectation, the ambition of Judaea. 
But not merely had their blindness rejected 
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the offered opportunity of redemption,^nd 
their carnal understandings misapprehend¬ 
ed the spiritual meaning of their prophe¬ 
cies; not merely had they refused their 
homage, and withheld their allegiance from 
the Messiah; they had imprecated his blood 
upon their heads, and had actually put 
to death the promised Redeemer. Every 
sermon of the apostles was an awful re¬ 
buke against those wAo had chosen a mur¬ 
derer ^ and slain the Lord of life. They had 
not merely to reprove their natural blind¬ 
ness and obstinacy, but to impeach them as 
guilty of the most hei'nous national ^r^e. 
If in all parts Christ crucified was \o the 
Jews a stumblmgblock, it w’oulij be so in 
an especial degree among those who had 
been accesi^ry to his isrucifixionj and in 
the city which was reeking with his blood, 
In the two speeches of Peter there is a cu¬ 
rious difference; in the first, as if cautious 
of ^ving unnecessary offence, he speaks of 
Christ as one whom th^Phad slain 

as it has been explained, by the hands 
of tfwse ignorant of the law; thus casting 
on fhe Romans the more odious office of 

n 4 
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acti^l execution. But in the subsequent 
discourse he is bolder, and the crime is di¬ 
rectly charged upon the Jews; Whom ye 
delivered up, and denied him in the presence 
of Pilate, when he was determined to let him 
go. But ye denied the holy One and the 
Just, and desired a murderer to be granted 
unto you. Such is the language of a low 
and illiterate Galilacan. But that the Jews, 
unless overawed by the visible display of 
“miraculous power, should have listened to 
a speech so offensive; still further, should 
have permitted him to proceed to a regular 
deffen^ of such doclrenes, is to me little 
less i^redible than the most stupendous 
infringement on the laws of nature. TRie 
history informs us that, previous to the 
former discourse, the gift of tg^gues, pre¬ 
vious to the latter, the healing a well- 
'known cripple in the name of Jesus Chrii^ 
had imperiously commanded the attention 
and enforced the awe of the people. That 
without some sucff safeguard, the apostles 
should have dared, or the hearers endured 
such an outrage on their feelings is abso¬ 
lutely inexplicable. Here again the mira- 
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cles are inseparable from the rest ofthe 
history,’ and we must suppose that the 
writer so fabricated his history, as to make 
the miracles thus an integral and essential 
part of it—a species of art totally at vari¬ 
ance with his plan and system of composi¬ 
tion, or that the whole is fictitious—a po¬ 
sition, as we have already seen, absolutely 
untenable. 

But if the general state of popular feel¬ 
ing was thus ill adapted for the progress of 
Christianity, the spirit of the predominant 
sects was, if possible, more adverse. Were 
the ai)ostles to attempt a coalition mth the 
Pharisee, with that class whom their^aster 
had always addressed in the severest terms 
of reprobation; against whose leaven he 
had perpejjually warned them, and in whose 
bosoms the resentful remembrance of his 
hostility must have long rankled? How 
was their humility to triumph over the 
^f-sufficiency of spiritui^ pride, or the 
abasing doctrines of* sin, atonement, and 
Xiedemption through the sacrifice of Christ, 
to penetrate hearts, sheathed, as it were,^n 
the obdurate armour of self-righteousness? 
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In fact, there was no want of adaptation in 
the existing religion to the different classes 
of the community. Judaism had gradually 
assumed forms suited to the dispositions of 
different believers. While the superstitious 
and. the spiritually proud ranked them¬ 
selves among the austere and censorious 
Pharisees, the more lax and voluptuous 
embraced the creed of the Sadducee; the 
ascetic and enthusiastic retreated into the 
desert with the Essene, while the fiercer 
fanatics threw themselves into the secret 
associations of the Zealots. Of these, the 
phariscdc class presented the most fonnid- 
able bOTrier to the liberal, and at the same 
time humiliating influence of the new faith. 
Where religion is completely incorporated 
with the most minute details of life; where 
the most trifling actions of daily^currence 
are severely regulated; where every hour 
is occupied by some duty, the neglect of 
which the scrupulous conscience considers 
a direct infringemenC of the divine law"; 

' where, however, this austere system of duty 
is compensated by the inward sense of its 
unquestioned raeritoriousness, if duly dis- 
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charged; when the religious character, de¬ 
pending entirely on external acts of devo¬ 
tion, becomes a subject of calculation and 
certainty—from this inextricable bondage 
it is almost impossible to emancipate the 
soul. Thus governing the tinjid,’the scru¬ 
pulous, the superstitious, through their 
fears; the austere, the bigoted, the sanc¬ 
timonious, through their pride; thus occu¬ 
pying every avenue to their hearts and un¬ 
derstandings, making the whole life an or¬ 
ganized system of ceremonial obedience, we 
cannot wonder at the extensive influence 


they had thus secured: that the flower 
orders, ever reverentially disposed tflivards 
the appearance of sanctity, should, as Jose¬ 
phus informs us, almost. invariably have 


espoused their party, so that their influ¬ 
ence, as w^*hear from the same authority. 


became formidable even to the rulers ' 


While then the Pharisee held the devouter 


multitude in this hopeless slavery, the Sad- 
ducee, by appealing to «ther passions, se¬ 
cured what may be called the freethinking 


Ant. XIII. 8. 6 . 


b Ant. XVII. 3.18.28. 
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part of the community. But not merely 
would this sect be offended at the high 
tone of Christian morals, but the doctrine 
of the resurrection was calculated to excite 
at once their contempt and hatred. It is a 
singular fact, that the government w'as at 
this period in the hands of the Sadducees®. 
The apostles, therefore, when they preached 
the resurrection, not only excited the com¬ 
mon Jewish hatred against tlieir preten¬ 
sions, but struck at the distinctive creed 
of the ruling priesthood, and provoked the 
malignity of men ])roverbial for the inflex¬ 
ible and sanguinary A'iolence with which 
they exercised their judicial functions. It 
is almost su])erfluous to mention the other 
sect, the Essenes'', as their secluded life 


<■ Actsv. 17. seems to indicate that fhk high priest- 
IkkxI was tlien in the hands of llie Saddiicees; and Bis- 
coc argues, in iny o])inioit conclusively, that Annas, his 
sons, and Caia})has were of this party. See Biscoe on 
Acts, vol. I. p. 111. 

Esseiii autein ttapwvufi.ot oo'wrrjTO} a sanctitate nomi- 
nati, xuifi-rfiov oixovai, ra; lxrf£7rog.6voi,vicatiin habitant, 
urbes fugiunt. Philo, Probus liber, Gens sola, sine uUa 
iix'mina, swia jtalniannn. Plin. lib. V. 17. A populorum 
fretjuentia septirata; adeo ut non minim sit, tantum esse 
de iis silentium in cvangeliis, cum cssent illi Hicrosolymis 
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would prevent them from coming much 
into contact at this early period with the 
teachers of Christianity. Josephus, indeed, 
in his laboured panegyric on this sect, in¬ 
forms us that they had synagogues in most 
cities; but the silence of the Scriptures, as 
well as their modes and habits of life, ap¬ 
pear to indicate that tliey .were not numer¬ 
ous in Jerusalem. However that may be, 
their more than ordinary attachment to 
the name and law of Moses, their ascetic 
habits, their notions about marriage, and, 
in short, the monastic character of their 
institutions, would .more than counter- 
balance that inclination to Christianity 
which their ])urer morals might have 
rendered probable. But another class 
of men had already begun to abound, to 
whom th^*^hristians must have been pe¬ 
culiarly obnoxious; I mean the Zealots,* 
whose rigid attachment to the law and to 

pcregrini ct igiioti nccjue rabbinorOni qiiispiam eoruin Hc- 
braice meminit, ante Zacuthium, scriploreni nuperum. 
A. D. 1600. Marsham, Can. Chr. S<£c. ix. quoted in Lard- 
ner, of the Jewish sects. C'oinpare Prideaux, Conn, part IJ. 
b. V. The number of the Essenes about 4000 in 
Syria and Palestine. Philo, Qnod omnis probH.<t liber. 
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the temple was considered as authorizing 
every crime, and sanctioning every cruelty®. 
Ready as they were to cut off their ene¬ 
mies by private assassination or public mas¬ 
sacre, it is extraordinary that the apostles 
should have escaped their blind and bi¬ 
goted fury, long liefore their conspiracy 
against the life of Paul. And, indeed, had 
not the increasing oppression of the Ro¬ 
mans, the frantic insults of Caligula, pro¬ 
videntially diverted their wrath, we might 
have expected a persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians wiiich would scarcely have stopped 
shdrt of exterminationr*. 

Here then were these Galilaeans to con¬ 
test w'ith Pharisee and SS-dducee, priest and 
peojile; exposed to the open persecution of 
the Jewish government, in danger from the 

' See in Lardner iit supra, and Jortin, Disc, on Cliris- 
tian religion, a curious quotation from Philo on zealot- 
isip. The Sicarii of Josephus were of this class, Bell. 
Jud. VII. c. 8. §. 1. also Basnage, I. 17. Compare Acts 
xxi. 27—31. xxiii. 10-2!'5. 

f The opinion of Lardner that the rest of the churches. 
Acts ix. 31. is to be attributed to the complete engross¬ 
ment of all public attention to the result of this contest 
with Caligula, appears rational and probable. Lardn. 
Cred. II. 12. 
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Roman authorities, unprotected against the 
authorized fury of the Zealot; with a re- 
hgion which condemned all alike, too con¬ 
temptuous of external observances for the 
Pharisee, too pure and rigid for the Sad- 
ducee, too practical for the Essene, they still 
fought their way to success, added daily to 
the church stich as should be saved and, in 
short, with unexampled rapidity, increased 
both in numbers and influence. 

Was then their conduct so singularly 
discreet and cautious, that, having in some 
inconceivable manner secured assort of ex¬ 
torted liberty of preaching their peculiar 
opinions, they afforded no opportunity for 
the misrepresentation of their adversaries; 
led all their lives, and conducted all their 
proceedings in so j)rudent and blameless a 
manner, that their vigilant enemies could 
find no occasion of impugning their mo¬ 
tives, arraigning their conduct, or inflaming 
the popular prejudices a^p^inst them ? 

But precisely at the period when, in all 
probability, the increasing prosperity of the 
Christians kept alive the jealous vigilance 
g Acts ii. 47- 
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of their enemies, an occurrence took place» 
which not only laid them open to the anim¬ 
adversions of their avowed opponents, but 
was of a nature so alarming, as might have 
alienated the more weak and vacillating of 
their own' followers. It is obvious, that all 
questionable transactions would be attended 
with the utmost peril; questionable, I mean, 
in' the eyes of the world, and liable to the 
misconstruction of those who only watched 
an opportunity of shewing their malice with 
effect. Men in the situation of the apostles 
would be ]|iost exposed to the vulgar charge 
of Sordid and interested views., They had 
abandoned, at least must have neglected, 
their own honest but lolrly occupation.s, in 
order to become fmcliers of men. However, 
when th» religion was established, the equi¬ 
table principle, that those who teach the gos¬ 
pel shoy,l(i live hi/ the gospel, might be un¬ 
exceptionable, doubtless, the coarsest impu¬ 
tations of endeavipring to obtain subsist¬ 
ence by a less laborious occupation would 
be urged against those who thus usurped, 
in a manner, the office and emoluments of 
the Scribes. But the Gospel being preached, 
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according to the express commandment of 
Jesus, to the poor; and their apostasy from 
the national faith probably depriving such 
converts of many among their customary 
means of support, the wealthier proselytes 
were under an imperious necessity of pro¬ 
viding for their maintenance. Such, more¬ 
over, was the influence of the apostles' 
teaching, that many of the more opulent 
threw their whole property into a common ‘ 
fund for these charitable purposesThe ■ 
apostles themselves appear at first to have 
superintended the distribution ctf tllis fund', 
but at an early periojl gave up tlie invidious 
office, avowedly lest it should interfere with 
more important duties, but probably also 
not without the design of thus clearly 
evincing their own disinterested views. 
Previous, however, to the appointment 
of separate administrators to this common* 
property, the occurrence took jflace, .to 
which I alluded as likg^ to exasperate the 
public mind abroad, and to alarm with its 
severity the timid converts within. A man 

See Paley, Mor. Philosopliy, b. III. e. 5. 

’ Paley’s F.viclenres. vol. I. p. 67. note. 


I 
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named Ananias, and Sapphira his wife, were 
suddenly struck dead in the presence, and 
through the avowed instrumentality of the 
apostles. The ostensible reason of their 
death was a fraud upon the treasury of the 
rising sect. Now it can scarcely be sup¬ 
posed that so extraordinary an event—two 
persons of considerable property thw suc¬ 
cessively falling dead in the same place— 
could pass unnoticed, or escape the know¬ 
ledge of the watchful enemies of Christian¬ 
ity. If—and we can scarcely conceive other¬ 
wise—the affair became public, investiga- 
tipn, or at least inquiry would ensue. Now 
if the fact was not in the strictest sense mi¬ 
raculous, and was not proved ‘to be so, to 
the satisfaction, or to the silencing, at least, 
of all objectors, we can scarcely understand 
but that suspicions of the most dangerous 
nature would attach to the apostles. The 
acknowledged cause of their death, Peter 
having avowedly l|(^n to a certain degree 
accessary to the fact, even the rapidity 

, Judaei niortuos eodem die quo obierunt, sepelire 
sulebant. Vid. Matt. ix. 23. Sir. XXXVIII. 17. et 
Levit. X. 1—5. Kuinoel in loco. 
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with which tliey were borne out to burial, 
though not altogether contrary to the usage 
of the country, presented an occasion to 
the malice of their numerous and powerful 
enemies either of denouncing them before 
the public tribunals, or of inflaming the 
minds of the populace against them. The 
plain %nd simple fact that the transaction 
did not operate to their disadvantage, im¬ 
plies a tacit acknowledgment on the part 
of their adversaries, that with every facility 
of detection they could not disprove the 
miracle. That it was not, is an involuntary 
admission t;hat it could not be made a* se¬ 
rious and effective charge against them; 
and why it could not, unless it was mani¬ 
festly and incontestably providential, a mi¬ 
racle in (the strictest sense, I am .at a loss 
to conjecture ‘. 


' Since the above was written, I have i<)und an opinuni 
somewhat similar in Kuinoel. “ Caeterum quod mortem 
“ subitam Ananias et Sapphii^i^^ttinet, minim fortassis 
“ etiam videri posset, a synedris de ea non institutam 
“ fuisse quaestionem, sed disciplina publica Hierosolymis 
“ satis perversa erat, et metuebant synedri, ne, si apost»- 
“ los in jus vocarent, fama hujus rei latius per populum 
“ dissiparetur coll. 4. 17. atque adeo ipsa rei cognitione 
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Even with the converts it may be doubted 
whether the great fear which came upon the 
church, and upon as many as heard these 
things'", would not operate unfavourably. 
It seemed to demand, as an evidence of the 
new faith, a perfect disinterestedness of the 
heart, as well as of the conduct; an ^extinc¬ 
tion of all selfish and covetous deices, to 
which few could entirely attain, and none, 
after such detection, would dare to j)retend. 
It shewed that the embracing; Christianity 
was a decisive stei), after which retreat was 
impossibiftj;'' it placed an image of terror on 
thd, vestibule of the.new religion, likely 
rather to deter, than to allure the hesitating 
and timid across the threshold. 

Nor can we suppose that such a trans¬ 
action as the death of Ananias ^^d Sap- 
phira could elude observation on account 
of the obscurity of the Christian sect, or the 
contempt in w'hich it was held. For that 
the apostles were^t this period objects of 
notoriety and suspicion is distinctly proved 

“ dignitas ct aiictoritas apostoloruni multo niagis augere- 
“ tur.” In loco. 

Acts V. 11. 
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by the subsequent history, which descrHjes 
the first violent collision with the existing 
authorities. Maddened at their success, 
the government resorts to the usual means 
of suppressing dangerous opinions, violent 
persecution. The apostles are cast, with 
every appearance of anger and animosity, 
into plison. According to the account in 
the Acts, the next morning they appear 
again in the temple, unintimidated and un¬ 
subdued, declaring that their prison-doors 
had been opened by miraculou|i agency, per¬ 
sisting that they ought to obeff 0od rn^lier 
than men, •and exakibg anew that J^esus 
whom the Jews had .stain and hanged, on a 
tree ™. But their ;^ontumacy, instead of irri¬ 
tating, as is usually the case, produces an 
effect directly opposite. Both the people 
and the priesthood are obviously confound¬ 
ed, and a most extraordinary revolution has' 
now taken place in public opinion. The 
people so decidedly t^fte their part, that 
when the edptains and, officera are sent to 
arrest them a second time, they feared the 


’> Acts V. 29,30. 

. I .S 
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pe&ple, lest they should have been stoned 
But not merely is this change wrou^t in 
the versatile and inconstant multitude, the 
Sanhedrim, the offended, the baffled, the 
but now persecuting Sanhedrim, is seized 
with a sudden fit of tolerance. And when 
a wise and distinguished man, Gamaliel, 
advises more cautious and temperaEtb^lnea- 
sures, they unanimously acquiesce in his 
suggestions, abandon their sanguinary in¬ 
tentions, and endeavour to repress the hated 
sect by the mUder language of remonstrance, 
admonition? and moderate legal punish- 
m«qt. But in what ihanner had 4;his change 
been brought about ? How came these very 
high priests, who had put Jesus to death, 
and begun to persecute the apostles, thus 
suddenly‘to beat a retreat, and admit the 
possibility of divine intervention ? That 
’they should allow that this may be of' God, 
is step to conviction which I cannot con¬ 
ceive to have been extorted, but, if I may so 
speak, by main force. Could iifc be the per¬ 
sonal address and eloquence of these men, 


'> Aclh V. 26'. 
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which in every respect were contemptible ? 
the nature of the doctrines, which, the more 
fully they were developed, clashed more 
rudely with their prejudices? audacious 
imposture, which abused the people with 
false miracles? miracles wrougfit in the 
midst of their bitterest enemies! conta¬ 
gious ^eiithusiasm ? which implied the total 
abandonment and extinction of all their 
former national feelings ! To what shall we 
have recourse to account for this ? We haye 
one solution, and one only, that which the 
narrative itself affords, that by ifte hands of 
the apostles tvere mmty si^ns and wot^llsrs 
wrought among the people, and of the rest 
durst no man join kimself to them. But the 
people magnified them,. And believers were 
the more added to the Lord, multkudesnjhoth 
of men and women,insomuch that they brought 
forth the sick into the streets, and laid thent 
on beds and couches, that at least the shadow 
of Peter passing by might overshadow some 
of them 

Was then this security, however obtained, 


Acts V. 12—15. 
I 4 
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the^ came of the increasing courage and ad¬ 
vancing prosperity of the new sect ? Did 
the apostles, by the prophetic sagacity of 
daring minds, anticipate this unaccountable 
change ? Did they, though desperately, yet, 
as the event proved, not unwisely, calculate 
on impunity ? Whether their courage con¬ 
founded, their art deceived, their dffiCitetion 
eluded the insidious or open malice of their 
adversaries, could they reasonably foresee 
all this, and form their plans accordingly ? 
The chronojogy of the Acts rests on such 
uni^rtain dhta, that it is impossible to as- 
cci|rtp.in precisely how soon, but unquestion¬ 
ably after no long interval such calcula¬ 
tions, if made, were proveftl erroneous. For 
such appears to have been the animosity of 
thetpr opponents, ihat even the extr^rdi- 
nary circumstances detailed above could no 
longer restrain them; a violent and fatal 
persecution broke out. It was not indeed 
on one of the apostles on whq^ the venge¬ 
ance fell, but on a man recency appointed 
to an%ffice of credit and responsibility, 
fjut where the accessaries suffered, the prin¬ 
cipals could hardly hope to escape. At any 
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rate the event is worthy of our serious 
consideration. Without at present entering 
into the general question of the martyrdom 
of the early Christians as an evidence of 
their faith, the death of Stephen took place 
at a critical period. In the first place, he 
was a man of learning, not likely to have 
been deceived by imposture ; he must have 
been daily witness to the miracles by which 
the apostles confirmed their doctrine, and 
must have had means of examining into the 
proofs of that greatest miracli^. of p,ll, the 
resurrection; he himself is describedjas 
endowed with miraedlous powers, 
though it is not quite clear whether his 
stoning was a ^l^al or tumultuous pro¬ 
ceeding, it is certain that no concession was 
made. It can hardly be doubted thai(f he 
might have saved his life by a recantation; 
such a confutation would have been too 
fatal to the odious faith not to have been 
hailed witlvceadiness, and purchased at any 

P Certain of the legal forms appear to have iScen com¬ 
plied with, for he was dragged out of the city, and lit 
must have befh aware for what purpose; at all events ii 
left him time to deliberate on his conduct. 
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price. Stephen adheres with resolute per- 
severaaice to his cause, and, in the agony of 
death, declares his conviction of the Lord’s 
ascent into heaven: Behold I see the hea¬ 
vens opened, and the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of God. But, secondly, the 
manner in which he was abandoned to his 
fate, although the Christians had become a 
numerous and organized body, was a dis¬ 
play of the principle of nonresistance, not 
likely to promote the interests of the com¬ 
munity. Every other adventurer, every 
other sect, ^acting in accordance to the com- 
nwn feelings of mankind, has ajt least man¬ 
fully endeavoured to rescue its followers 
from the hands of their enemies. The un¬ 
happy Christian is left alone, no hand is 
rai^ied to. protect him, no voice pleads in 
his behalf; like his Master abandoned, like 
his Master submitting to his destiny, like 
his Master praying for his enemies, the first 
martyr fell asleep in the Lor4 Thus di- 

*1 I am tempted to transcribe a striiang observation of 
Abbadie^ion the parallel between the death of Stephen 
a\id our Lord. “ Etienne meurt en priant Dieu pour 
“ scs ennemis, a I’exemple de Jesu Christ^ mais Etienne 
“ n'csl point saisi de tristessc; et n’est ni angoiss^ ni 
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vulging rather too early to the converts of 
the apostles the bitter inheritance that 
awaited them, and the literal manner in 
which the mournful predictions of their 
Teacher were to be accomplished in their 
persons : thus displaying too evidently, that 
the desertion of each other in the hour of 
peril, the want of mutual support, grew di¬ 
rectly out of their principles, and might be 
continually expected under similar circum¬ 
stances. 

Nor was Stephen, it appears, a^ solitary 
victim. Jt that time (the history continues) 
there was a great jjersecntion against^the 
church ivhich urns in Jerusalem, and they were 
all scattered abroad^ throughout the regions of 
Judwa and Samaria, except the apostles\ 
The apostles alone, the pusillaruilious apo¬ 
stles, who fled at the death of their Master, 

now remain firm; they alone confront the 

• 

“ ^pouvante; il ne s’ccrie pas, ‘ Mon Dieu, mon Dicu, 
“ pourquoi m’a^tu abandonnc ?’ Celui qui diicrit le do- 
“ mestique sicobM^ux, n'auroit-il point su fairc un beau 

portrait de la amstancc dii Maitre, s’il s’ctoit propose 
“ autre chose que de dire la verite ?” Abbad. sur te 
Rel. Chret. 2. p. 513. 

' Acts viii. 1. 
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inveterate fury of their enemies. But being 
of course objects of the greatest hatred, 
what could induce them to displaythis des¬ 
perate resolution, unless the consciousness 
of miraculous power, and rational confi¬ 
dence in Divine protection. Still further, 
what could secure them, and them alone, 
from the excited vengeance, but either the 
reverence of the people, which their un¬ 
doubted miracles had extorted, or the awe 
with which they were beheld by the high 
priests,themselves. Their security appears 
the hardw^ng attestation, not of their in¬ 
nocence only, but alsVof their power; and 
I draw from thence the reluctant evidence 

vl' 

of their deadliest enemies in favour of their 
miraculous powers, which if they really 
possessed, 4t is obstinate impiety to reject 
their doctrines. 

Let us review the state of the argument. 
Before that temple which all true believers 
considered eternal; among the greatest con¬ 
course of the most devout worshippers; in 
l^he presence of the Scribes and priesthood; 
overlooked by the Roman soldiery in the 
Port Antonia ; on one of the most celebrated 
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festivals of the nation, the apostles of Christ 
stand forth and proclaim their crucihed 
Master to be the Messiah. Cursed is lie 
that hangeth on a tree, exclaimed the un¬ 
animous sentiment of the Jewish people. 

“ Your Messiah has hung upon a tree, by 
“ your hands he has been suspended,” re¬ 
join the apostles, “ and your salvation de- 
“ pends upon your belief in the divinity of 
“ him who has thus died.” “ Anathema on 
“ him who maintains the slightest deviation 
“from the dignity of the temple,.or de- 
“ rogates from the eternal sufficiency ..of 
“ the Law; .who depreciates the forefathers, 

“ Abraham, Moses, and David.” Such was 
the hereditary creed of the whole people. 

“ Abraham is dead, and Moses is dead, and 
“ David is dead, Chrisfc^Jesus alone lives, 

“ and for ever,” was the assertion of Peter 
and John. “ Woe to him,” says the Phari¬ 
see, “ who omits one jot or tittle of cerfe- 
“ monial obedience.” Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Chrisf^'retnm the Christians, and ye 
shall be saved. “ Irrational folly to Suppose 
“ that the soul survives the body, that the 
“ grave shall yield up the dead!” so spake 
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the sarcastic voice of the Sadducee. “ The 
“ grave hath given up the buried Jesus, the 
“ grave shall give up all flesh to judgment,” 
reply the intrepid Christians. “ Retire into 
“ the solitary wilderness to prepare the con- 
“ templative soul for union with God, fly 
“ the society, shun every custom of man,” is 
the doctrine of tlie Essene; Ifse the world 
ns not abusing it, that of the Christian. 
“ Death without mercy to him who impugns 
“ in the slightest point tlie religion of Mo^ 
“ ses,” , cries the infuriated zealot. “ We 
“ are not fUnly ready to live, but to die for 
“ Cjjrist,” is the meek, rejoinder of the apo¬ 
stles. They assume at the same time the 
power of life and death, but possessing this 
power, they do not exert it in self-defence. 
They submit to d#^th ; though death is be¬ 
fore them,-and on every side, they confront 
it with^t fear or hesitation. Already the 
blood of martyrs becomes the seed of the 
church; still converts crowd into their ranks, 
till even the high priests arid the captains 
doubt whereunto this would grow. How far 
it grew, let the doctrine of the apostles, 
preached here in what was the most barba- 
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rous extremity of the earth, eighteen cen¬ 
turies after, declare. But how it grew, un¬ 
less under the especial influence of God’s 
grace, let those who reject the Gospel sug¬ 
gest some rational, plausible, or even pos¬ 
sible,theory. That it be not preached in 
vain, be our prayer 


s Hie Judseorum natio suum liabuit concilium, siia 
comitia, sua sacra saiictissiina, doctores plurcs et crudi- 
tissimos, acadciniam ihcologicam, astronomos peritissimos 
prajcipuc curriculi luna?; licet in tricis controversiarum 
niulta postulati loco ponerent, ostcndeije nunqiiam 
valebant. Ilomaiium bic erat jtra sidiuin, in arcc Anto¬ 
nia, procurator .1 iidasas cum suis, aula Herodum. JJic 
erant synagogjc' Gentium, ivlcxandrinorum, Libertiniv 
rum, Cyrcnajoriim, Cilicum (Act. vi. 8. ubi conferatur 
LigbtfootdS in Horis.) Hue confluebant Judaei ex rc- 
motissimis terras angulis ad festa niajora, discendi gratia, 
ad siclos pendendos, ad urbem caput suas nationis visen- 
dam. Quicquid igitur HierosolyjWtis publicc gfestum fbit, 
illud in luce orbis terrarum aedidit, baud 'secus acoca, 
quae in foro vel asde catbedrali Londini, Vindobona', I’a- 
risiis, Constantinopoli, Pctrojioiique gcruntur. Ilarem- 
herghis de Mir, Pentecostali. 
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Acts xii. ^4. 

JBut the word of' God grew and multiplied. 

It is remarkable, that the ambitious views 
of the first Christian teachers were dis¬ 
tinctly proclaimed at the commencement 
of their undertakinpj. No less than the 
conversion of all nations to their creed is 
the declared object of'tlresc obscure an^T ig- 
noran| pien \ The religion, while yet help¬ 
less in its cradle, and as it were struggling 
for life, announces itself as the future sove¬ 
reign of the world. I Jswv their Success is 
to be accomplished, they know n^t; they 
are as yet apparently unemancipated from’ 
their narrow and exclusive national prejft- 

Having thaSs, world is to be con¬ 

verted, they are embarrassed at every step. See the dif- 
hculties which arc made at the receptidn of Cornelius 
into the church, Acts x. 1. and subsequently at the af!- 
mission of the Gentiles without circumcision. Acts xv. 
Compare Bcn.ion, p. 223. 

. K 
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dices; still they set boldly forward with a 
confident pi'esumptidn that they shall be 
led right, and provided with ample means 
of advancing their cause. Extravagant as 
their pretensions are, they a.voM’^ them with¬ 
out the slightest,idoubt, scruple, or hesita¬ 
tion. The commission which they produce 
is this, Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creatureGo ye there¬ 
fore and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost Their progress is even 
more distinctly intimated by the prophetic 
assurance of their Miister, Ye shall be wit¬ 
nesses unto me both in Jerusalem ar^ in all 
Judwa, and in Samaria,a?id unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth But the more exten¬ 
sive the views, the greater the incredibility 
that they should have been entertained by 
the apostles without ground or warrant; 
on- that such men should have imagined the 
possibility of success on a scale so vast arid 
comprehensive. However imj^rfect their 
knowledge “^of the difficulties and dangers 


Mark xvi. 


M&tt. xxviii. 19. 


Acts i. 8. 
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which they must encounter; however their 
ignorance might in this respect be advan¬ 
tageous, by concealing the real impractica¬ 
bility of the scheme, that men of their situa¬ 
tion and attainments, whose lives were every 
hour in peril, whose doj^trines were in ac¬ 
knowledged opposition .to all the ruling 
passions and opinions of mankind, should 
announce and resolutely undertake so mag¬ 
nificent a project, implies, if not a rational 
and well-grqunded assurance of divine pro¬ 
tection, an audacity of imposture, or a 
phrensy of enthusiasm, unparalleled in the 
annals of ..mankind, • Willi fanatics jdieir 
blindness is frequently their strength ; they 
rush inconsiderately upon their object, or 
force their way with ignorant obstinacy to 
their appointed end. Bj^t with the apostles 
all seems cool and d^iberate determina¬ 
tion ; having despatched their work in one 
quarter, they proceed to another; until 
they have fairly offered redemption in 

Christ to those, to whom and to their chil- 
♦ 

dren the promise tvas made ', they do not 


' Acts ii. 39. 
. K 2 
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proceed to unfold their scheme more 
widely; but having (Allowed d,' reasonable 
time to their own countrymen, they de- 
velope their further plans regularly and 
systematically. 

Grant, however,J^hat to a certain degree 
encouraged by the^ success of their scheme 
in,Jerusalem itself; either having deluded 
their numerous converts vnth inconceivable 
, skill and ^ility, or having imparted ex- 
• tensively their own self-delus]^, the apo¬ 
stles are tempted at length, by some appa¬ 
rently favourable opening, to extend their 
conquests, and embixice a widpr field of 
proselytism. Did then Judaea offer ^j^more 
promising scene for their operations than 
the metropolis ? Was such a religionj ema¬ 
nating froi^JerusaJ,ein, likely to be received 
with avidity, or at least without any strong 
prejudice to its disfavour in the adjacent 
jirovinces? Throughout the whole of Pa¬ 
lestine, the teachers of Christianity would 
have to encounter thq same impediments 
• which at last proved too strong for them 
iif the city itself; or national antipathies, 
which their residence in Jerusalem, and 
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their obvious preference of their own coun¬ 
trymen, would inflam(|.to theliighest. The 
whole of the surrounding districts wer^in 
a state of dangerous ferment^ those ill sup¬ 
pressed and turbulent passions, which at 
last broke oul^ into general ins^lrrection, 
would scarcely have bee:^restrained by the 
feeble successors of Herod, unless both 
rulers and people# had been coerced by the 
strong hand of Roman despotic. Every’ 
province wa^distracted with intestine di¬ 
visions, and animated with jealouvsy and 
hatred against its neighbour. Life tvas held 
on a most precarious/.cnurc; and such was 
the ejmectation on one part of some great 
approrohing revolution, such the apprehen¬ 
sion on the otlier, that {)ersonal distinction 
was inseparably connected with, personal 
danger. Hatred was the coim^n element 
of the Jewish tribes; but, w hile the obsta¬ 
cles w’hich it would present to the })rogrCi,ss' 
of'the apostles in other parts, would l)e the 
general insecurity and the danger of law¬ 
less violence, it would, as it were, man the 


* Compare Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, lib. II. c. 1. 

K 3 
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wall of partition between the Jew and the 
Samaritan with the ^ost furions and irre- 
coi^ileable hostility. To expect a coalition 
between these two parties, to conceive the 
possibility of inducing them to adopt a 
common creed, was an eiTterprise appa¬ 
rently so desperate, and so likely to ruin 
their cause in both quarters, that we can¬ 
not understand how the Christians should 
make the attempt, far less how they should 
succeed. The hatred of the Jews and Sa¬ 
maritans, which it is here uhnecesiSary to 
trace to its origin, is unprecedented in his¬ 
tory. The feuds of rival barbarous clans; 
the factions of the aristocratic and pppular 
parties in the Greek republics; tfmse of 
the Guejphs and Ghibellines in modern 
Italy, afford no parallel to the rancorous 
and deep-rboted animosity of these people*^. 
The national honour, and the religion of 

S Compare Prideaux, Conn, part I. book 3. Kuilbel 
on Jolin iv. 9. Benson, Planting of Christianity, p. ISO. 
There he two manner (^nations which my leeart abhor- 
reth, and the third is no nation: they that sit upon the 
mountain of Samaria, and they that dwell amongst the 
Philistines, aiul that foolish people (hat dwell in Sichem. 
Ecclesiasticus, 1. 25, 2C. 
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ea«h party, seemed pledged to maintain it 
in unallayed and u^empered bitterness. 
It was a duty as well as a passion, it was 
authorized and approved by God himi^lf. 
The danger lest his religion should become 
unpopular at ^ first outset, as in any way 
connected with the d^ested Samaritans, 
seems to have been foreseen by Jesus; Go 
not into tfie way qf the Gentiles, and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye^ot One- 
of the bitt^est accusations against our 
Lord was this. Thou art a Samaritan, and 
hast a devil'', as if one ex])rcssion»of scorn 
were tantamount to the other. We liave 
another ins’tance of tfiis reeiprocal feelilig— 
Jesus4rishcs to enter a village in Samaria, 
and they did not receive him, because his face 
was as though he would go to Jerusalem. 
The Jewish hostility immediately breaks out 
in the answer of the apostles. Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down from 
hMaven and consume them, even as Elias did}? 
Now, however, suddenly emancipated from 
their rooted prejudices, these same apostles 
overleap at once the barrier, and go fo»th 
^ Matthew x. 5. ’ John viii, 48. Luke ix. 54. 

K 4 
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to offer to this detest0 people the same gm- 
cious promises of sal]^ion. They are now 
no longer afraid that their persons or their 
rel^ion should suffer by the infectious C 9 n- 
tact—for even the touch of a Samaritan 
was considered by the rigJ% Jew as legal 
pollution'; and, if%iy faith may be placed 
in rabbinical authority, while the Gentiles 
on certain terms were admitted to the pri-? 
vileges of^^^daism, their more implacable 
animosity interdicted, under th||most dread¬ 
ful execration, the prosely tisnf of a Samari¬ 
tan Tliis unprecedented liberality is an- 

' “'Et noUnt Hebra-onirn inagistri, Judaeos Samaritis, 
“■ Samaritas Jiida-is obvils prcK-laiiiasse; noli a^ljuigcre.” 
Roscinnullcr in Matt. xv. 2. 

m “ Kt ^communicant Samaritas per arcanum nomi- 
“ nis sacrosiuicti et per scripturam eonsignatani in tabu- 
“ lis, ct jier a^tfigyia dbinus suj)erioris et inferioris, ne 
“ »juis Israelitaruin comedat cum Cutlneo. Dixerunt 
•“ enim, quicunque coniedet cibuni Samaritani, similis 
“ est ei, qui edit carnem suillam; nec quisquam faciat 
“ ex SamaritiJ prosclytuin, neque babcant partem in^- 
“ surrectione mortuoruni, quia scriptum est, Ezr. iv.'S.” 
Non. licet <A’obis aedificarc domum Dei nostri ncMsculft, 
neque in hoc sccatJo 7ieque in Jxduro. Pirke, Rabbi 
Eljjescr, quoted in Cellarius, Hist. Sam. 

Aocordiug to Epiphanius a Samaritan proselyte was 
ifccircuineiseii. See Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 1. VI; c. 7. ' 
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other, and not uniiry^rtant proof of the 
total revolution in characters* of the 
apostles. Their success in this difficult |n- 
terprise is no less extraordinary. Coming, 
as they or their precursor Philip did, from 
Jerusalem ; bei^g Galilaans, between whom 
and the Samaritans th#e Vere recent and 
additional causes" to inflame the common 
antipathy"; ann|^ncing a Galilean Mes¬ 
siah, who had visited, not the 'i^ll^l temple' 
in Gerizim,Jiut that in Judaea; by what 
peculiar art ^d the teachers of Christianity 
so far reconcile the Samaritans to doctrines 
thus preached by Jejvs, as that Saintiria 
should receive the word of the Lord without 
difficufty ? If it be supposed, that the fact 
of Jesus having been rejected by^ie Jews 
would recommend him to theij enemies ; if 

See Joseph. Ant. XVIII. 2. 2. and B. J. 

II. 12. 3. 

® Father Simon mentions a curious instance of this 
antaaathy. “,The Jews were extremely superstitious 
“ about the jtarchment on which ‘the Scriptures were to 
“ be written. The {jarchment must be very dean; nor 
“ can it be prepared by an infidel or ethnick, but Ity a 
“ Jew, and he neither an apostate or an heretick. T^e 
“ Samaritan copies are altogether renounced by the Jews 
“ as vile and impure.” Critical Enquiry., page 7. 
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the great attraction <^the new religion ,was 
its condemnation Israelites, as mur¬ 

derers of the Lord of life; we must also 
bear in mind, that the argument from the 
prophets would be ineffective or unintelli¬ 
gible to 'a people unacquHhited with, or 
placing no faith in Cheir predictions. Still 
further, if the more liberal spirit of the 
new creed, and its emaiJ&ipation from the 
'narrow and exclusive tenets of Judaism 
might advance its progresJ0in Samaria, 
every step towards success iir that quarter 
would hiake them retrograde in the other. 
Supposing that they had reconciled the Sa¬ 
maritans to their connection with Jerusa¬ 
lem, tliey liad still the more difficult task 
of recoiyjjiling the Jewish proselytes to their 
intercourse ^ith Samaria. Cuthint, or Sa¬ 
maritans, #vaS%)ng a reproachful appellation 
with which the unconverted Jews branded 
Christians ^; an appellation, doubtless, 


P “ For ewn to tins day, a Cuthapan (that is, a Sama- 
“ ritan) in tllPJr language is the most odious name among 
“ them, and that wliich in the height of their anger, by 
“ way of infamy and reproach, they bestow on those they 
“ most hate and abominate. And by this they commonly 
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p^liafly odious to Jewish cdhverts; 
and, as all the later^reords of the church 
indicate the unconquerable Judaism, ^e 
insurmountable prejudices, the irreconcile- 
able antipathies of this class of believers, 
the first step*^ the raqre liberal system 
must have been, beyon^fail others, obnoxi¬ 
ous and offensive. Jf the admission of Gen¬ 
tile proselytes ii^ the pale of the new 
faith was wafched with a jealoW^ eye, that 
of the moreSetested and despised Sama¬ 
ritans would be so in a still higher de¬ 
gree, especially being interdicted, as ap¬ 
peared above, by ari» express prohibitfon. 
That the apostles then out of these incon¬ 
gruous materials should build a solid and 
unshaken church; that they shoi^d speak 
peace to these conflicting eleift^l^s, clearly 
evinces that the power of th’?ir’*Master still 
dwelt within them. It affords the strong-* 
est presumptive evidence to the truth ©f* 
this assertion, that when Philip went down 
to the city of Samaria, and prea^ed Christ 
unto them, the people with one accord gave 

** call us Christians, when they would express the bitter- 
“ fest of their hatred agjunst us.” Prideatn/e, Conn. I. .3. 
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heed unto those thi^s which Philip spaki, 
seeing and hearing miracles which he 
did- unclean spirits, crying with loud 
voice, came out of many that were possessed 
with them: and many taken with palsies, aitd 
that were lame, healed.*^nd there was 
great joy in that ct^ 

But among the diffic^ies which must 
have embarrassed the comiuctors of such a 
scheme, a^^e conversion of^e world to 
Christianity, none could have^^^^n more per¬ 
plexing ; none would demancFgreater deci¬ 
sion dr greater prudence in deciding, than 
the'association of coatjjutors in their enter¬ 
prise. In whatever light we consider the 
ajmstles, actuated by whatever human mo¬ 
tive, thi% selection must have been equally 
delicate a^ld4lazardous. To be of real ser¬ 
vice their'C^^s must be men of zeal and 
activity, yet that zeal and activity must be 
kept in strict subordination : the welfare of 
the whole community, and the success'of 
the whol^cheme, might be endangered by 
the indiscretion or misconduct, the self- 
willed opinionatedness, or the ungovernable 
4 Acts viii. 5. 8. 
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ambition of any single gj^mber, unquestion¬ 
ably of any acknowlM§ed and accredited 
associate. 

I. Blameless as the lives of the early Chris¬ 
tians vi'ere, the sect even/ where ttpoken 
aguimt; but ilmuy sign^^delinqiiency had 
occurred even in the loi^r orders, far more 
if among the leac^s and apostles, the vigi¬ 
lant jealousy of flreir opponents would ex¬ 
aggerate the^ence, perhaps to^Hfe perma¬ 
nent disadval^ge of their cause. Of this 
the apostles li^ist have been sensible ; and 
they were in the singular j)redicament of 
being obliged to em,j)loy instruments,/of 
whose fidelity and judgment they could 
liave no satisfactory security, yet they and 
their cause were responsible for^^ll the 
odium which might be incuj>^\ by the 
rashness, the folly, or even thl*K5i%,l infirm¬ 
ities of their teachers. They would even 
be implicated in the fortunes of those wht^ * 
uncbmraissioned, assumed the title of Chris-i 
tian leaders. The Jews and thegheathens 
weife not likely to discriminate with impar- 
tif^l accuracy between those who were asso¬ 
ciated in their enterprise, and those rejected 
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from their society, jj Their disclaimer would 
not be heard, and'^1 the indignation ex¬ 
cited by the misconduct of these unwar¬ 
ranted intruders would ultimately fall on 
the originators of the scheme. 

II. The morej,,4-he reli^n spread, the 
more multiplied ”^e teachers, and conse¬ 
quently the greater da^er of diversity in 
the doctrines ; jealousi^*would naturally 
arise ; esS^ would aspire to ^ the head of 
a party, and unquestionably if absent or 
at a distance, possibly even when they 
were present, the apostolic authority would 
scarcely restrain thait propensity of follow¬ 
ers, either in enthusiasm or imposture, to 
outstrip their leaders, and to distinguish 
themselves by some innovation, or, as they 
consider, itf .improvement on the original 
design. 

For, III. without commanding talents 
.their coadjutors would be inefficient hut of 
commanding talents the original projectoas 
would ei^rtain serious apprehension^ last 
the lead should be taken from them, thou' 
Authority be superseded, and themselygs 
thrown back into comparative obscur,ity. 
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Etefy human motivi^ ^,|and if they acted 
upon human motived,’Wey could only pros¬ 
per by imparting similar motives to others,) 
would he from its nature personal, .selfish, 
jealous, and exclusive. The impostor would 
not bear to b^^tbid in, his demands on the 
credulity of mankind ; Msputes, mutual ac¬ 
cusations, and re<»minations would be the 


necessary consequence of such §^uggles for 
superiority; ^d the secret w;ou^’transpire 
through som^^sudden transport of wounded 
self-importanfce, or the deliberate treachery 
of invidious rivalship. But if all inlRien- 
tial passions, whether'of a more sordid’ or 
noble nature, the desire of gain or distinc¬ 
tion, are cautious in encouraging rivals, and 
still more apprehensive of raising superiors. 


fanaticism is not less so. -authority 

rests on its assumed divine inspiration, or 


at least its special mission from on high, as 


it identifies its own will with that of God, 


the slightest opposition is considered a direct 
attack upon the Majesty of He^en; and, 
thdugh -anxious to increase the number of 
tts adherents, as long as they will blindly 
ifid’ implicitly follow, if they attempt to 
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take the lead, censors itselfjf as it were, 
depreciated in the mvine favour; and ra¬ 
ther than admit what is not contained in 
its own revelations, will run any hazard, 
and resist with the most desperate obsti¬ 
nacy. 

The apostles foulB themselves early called 
upon to exercise this ^ngerous privilege 
of exami ning and decidi^ on the conflict¬ 
ing claims^f candidtates for places of emi¬ 
nence in their new as.sociati^ ; and their 

‘ . . . , 
conduct in this re.spect is, as usual, incon¬ 
sistent with every rule of worldly prudence, 
anU unaccountable *en any principle, ex¬ 
cept their rational reliance on supernatural 
guidance. 

While they are in Samaria, they receive 
overtures p^ldmission, not merely into the 
outward pale of their society by baptism, 
but into a participation in whatever privi- 
“ieges or superior powers were secured to 
the leaders, from a man whom it would be 
equally dipigerous to receive or to reject 
Simon Magus, as he is called, was a wonder¬ 
worker by profession, an adept in those arti 
which passed current as supernatural with 
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the ignprant^ and indeed the educated mul- 
tftude, for the beliei^^ this sort of magic 
appears to have been almost universal both 
among Jews and heathens. This man had 
already gained great reputation, and esta¬ 
blished an ex^sive influence in* Samaria. 
This is evident even frt^ the concise man¬ 
ner in which the history is related in th^ 
Acts; for were w^o refer to the early tra¬ 
ditions of the Church, he woul^^^ppear a 
much more i^nportant and influential cha¬ 
racter Abi^rd, and indeed impossible,*as 
some of those fables are which are *rd51ted 
of him whom “Beausoljre terms the hero *Df 
religious romance, it is not likely that they 
sliould have been forged about an obscure 
antagonist. The manner in ^hich his hos- 


^ Nam et Simon Saraarites in Actis Apostolorum, re- 
(lemptor Spiritus Sancti, posteaquam daninatus ab ipso 
cum pccunia sua in interitum, frustra flcvit, conversus ad 
ventatk expugnationera, quasi pro solatio ultionis, && 
Ti^rtuU^ de Anim. c. 34. Compare the second Clemeo- 
ti))e Homily; Justin Martyr, who asserts tlic exploded 
fable^ that Simon was worshipped in Ro^e; Irenseus, 
I«'S0. Euseb. Hist. II. 12. See bishop Chandler's Vin^ 
p.390. 

Jlist. du Manicheisme, I. 3. 

L 
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tility to the'«arly Church is 
appears to iadicatielifet his opposition ,w, 
of considerable imp<Mrtance. Thoreapps^Sf 
indeed every reason to believothat he was ^ 
powerful and successful adversary of Qhcisr, 
tianity, the precursor of Ms|»es, though not 
blending the gnomic or oriental opinions 
^ith the Gospel, but setting them up uj, 
opposition to the tenedfe of the apostles,!. 
Simon e'^ently judged of the apostles by 
himself, and considered them>in possession 
of some secret, which he wanted leisure or 
sagacity to penetrate. He took therefore 
the direct course of, appealing to the p^ 
sion by which such impostors are usuddy 
actuated, their desire of gain. The bold 
and decisive,|Ponduct of the apostles is.,a 
conclusive evidence of their belief in fhg 
reality of their own miracles. That they 


, ‘ KaySam tov KeXvov, ore ouSa/xtoj tov ’Iijs’ouv 4jfo- 

AoyoD<riv u!ov 0eoO Si/titoviavol, aXXa SuyajU.iv @«aS Xeyouffi tov 
S tjuwvaj TtpaTiuifi.tvoi mp\ axirou tjv«, sIjjSIvto!: Sri Hv rA itiifiii 
trX^<ria irpoTyrai^<r>ireu. ol; eSo^i itpoo'Vfitoirjcrieu 
y^treu xai «urof yrapd iy$pdiyrots TOffourov, oiroy ’l^a-ov^roTs 
"oXXoTs. Orig. c. Cels. V. 62. Wolfius and llosenmuUer 
identify him with U>e Simon mentioned -not 
.ibly by Josephus, Ant. XX. 7. 
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Wrought tfeither as skilfUl deeeiv- 

ersj'chr throtl^ supei^tui^al agency, is not 
merely thus Acknowledged by Simon, but 
by^ 'all their adversaries. They are com- 
mbhly designated by the name of or 
ju^lers": CeBShs, Porphyry, and Julian, 
all admit their pretensilhs. Here then, if 
impostors, they had the power of securing 
in their interests s^dangerous rival in their 
art; at all events, one, who frorfPIhe know¬ 
ledge which he already possessed, would be 
most likely to detect their proceedings and 
lay open their deceptions. They rejeft’his 
advances, th§y defy his hostility, they ^ do 
not deprecate his vengeance ; not merely in 
temperate and conciliatory terms, but in 
language criminatory and exasperating, they 
disclaim all connection with ;him; thus 
tutning an useful ally into an implacable 
enemy, thds throwing off with disdain one 
whom every thing concurred in designat¬ 
ing as an important coadjutor but formid¬ 
able opponent. 

^e only rational motive which can be 
-CeUjUs apud Orig. I. See Bingham's Eocles. Antiq. 

1 . 2 . 


2 
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suggested fol* so dangerous a measure is 
their dread of'his'Superior energy and 
influence, and the apprehension that he 
would not long endure to keep his conduct 
and doctrines in due sulwrdination. Peter, 
it may be urged, was jealout of his acknow¬ 
ledged preeminence, and therefore obsti¬ 
nately rejected every i^pw candidate who 
could possibly compete'with him for his 
ascendancy. ‘ It is incredible indeed, that 
this motive, however powerful, should pre- 
domin/ite over the great risk incurred by 
provoking the hostility rather than securing 
tlie amity of Simon*I but the incredibility 
is enhanced, when we consider the next 
distinguished claimant on the influence, the 
emolument, the fame, or whatever earthly 
object may .have induced an insincere pro¬ 
selyte to embrace Christianity. No event 
has been discussed with greater acuteness 
than the conversion of St. Paul *. But even 
the conversion of Paul, judging from hu¬ 
man motives,^ is scarcely more improbable 

'' * See lord Lyttleton’s celebrated treatise on the Con¬ 
version of St. Paul.—Part of Chrysostom’s Homily,"Orr 
2aOA,oc ht if/.Kveiov, contains some striking remarks. 
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than his reception into the apostolic body, 
even after any period 6f protmtion; and the 
cordial cooperation of the rest with a man 
obviously of superior attainments, more ar¬ 
dent character, equal ambition, in short, as 
a rival for the Supremacy more dangerous 
in every respect than hith whom they re¬ 
jected, on this view of the subject is per- 
fectly unaccountable. If the aj)ostles dread¬ 
ed the difficulty of keeping SinrtTn in suboi - 
dination, how' much greater apjirehensions 
would they entertain of the well-known im¬ 
petuosity of Paul; if they mistrusdjtf Che 
fidelity of the former,* how much great6r 
rKison had they to be wary in forming a 
connection with their persecutor; if they 
apprehended dangerous consequences from 
the ambition of the Samaritan, or. if Peter 
individually trembled for his preeminence, 
Paul was in every respect a more formidable 
rival. That in the fir&t instance the Chris¬ 
tians in Damascus should receive Paul into 
the brotherhood without communication 

y ITic fact of this cordial union is evident from the ac-» 
count of what has sometimes been called the first council 
of Jerusalem. Acts xv. 

L.3 
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with the apostles is far frcan. likely:?; that 
Mhe intelligence of his conversion would 
spread with the utmost Tepidity is certainl; 
and therefore they had time to interpoi® 
their authority, even if by some collusion 
with Ananias—a supposition the most in¬ 
credible of all—^the persecutor had forced 
his way into the society. The jealousy and 
apprehension, which the apostles still enter¬ 
tained, Is evident in their unwillingness to 
receive him at his first visit to Jerusalem 
that this caution should have been over- 
co6ie,when every circumstance tended more 
and more to develope the superiority and 
independence of his character, precludes 
the suspicion of their being influenced by 
jealousy for their own supreme authority, 
from which either as impostors or enthu¬ 
siasts they could scarcely be exempt.Or, 
lastly, supposing that Paul, previous to Ms 
visit to Jerusalem, h%d formed a powerful 
party, which it was in vain to resisjt, and 
thus extorted an involuntary admission of 
his equality, how was the reconciliation so 


^ Actb ix. 526, 27. 
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complete < ejs to stand the test of; snbse- 
queat ditference. im those remarkable col* 
lisicms, first between Paul and Barnab^e, 
secondly, when Paul withstood Peter to the 
faee^ because he was to be blamed ; when the 
Church was separated into the t\^o distinct 
parties of the Judaizing'hnd Grecian Chris¬ 
tians, by what unaccountable prudence were 
all those discussions avoided, those mutual 
charges and recriminations ellided, which" 
might have detected the whole design, or at 
all events preventecf that amicable settle¬ 
ment which terminated in assigning^ drse- 
parate province to each of the leaders ’, 
making one the apostle of the Gentiles, the 
other of the circumcision ? Would Peter, 
if influenced by human motives in the first 
developement of the design, and still sub¬ 
sequently in the transaction with Simon, 
have so far triumphed over his ambition, as 
to allow his primacf to be called in ques¬ 
tion^; half his authority to be severed from 
him at a blow, by a man branded with the 
odious name of persecutor ? Such modera- 


Galat. ii. 7. 9- 
L 4 
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tion in the later period is irreconcileaMe 
#ith the impetuous atidacity of the former^ 
Men do not become prudent from success^ 
nor does the long possession of power in¬ 
duce the human mind to acquiesce in its 
loss without murmur or resistance. It is 
of itself extraordinary enough, that the 
design so precariously established should 
withstand the shock of such a collision be¬ 
tween its lelirers. That the shock was felt 
is evident from the l^istles of Paul, while 
the manner in which Peter in his own writ- 

I 

inglTspeaks of his Moved brother, and the 
ap^>arent cordiality -ivith whic^ the other 
apostles'* cooperate with Paul, claiming as 
he did a coordinate authority, indicate an 
unprecedented suj)eriority to the usual pas¬ 
sions of our nature. 

But, in the calling of St. Paul, thus <mt of 
time, there appear certain indications of pro¬ 
vidential interference, almost tantamount to 


It seemed good unto us, being assembled with one ac^ 
cord, to send chosen men unto you with our beloved Ba,x- 
iiabas and Paul, men that hare /uiT:arded their lives jprr 
the name our iMrd Jesus Christ. Acts xv. 25, 26. 
Such is the language of the assembled a{)ostlcs. 
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mimoulous. Had Paul been among the ori* 
ginal apostl^ the infidel might, with somi 
plausibility, have attributed the origination 
and early conduct of the design to a man of 
his vigorous mind and distinguished attain¬ 
ments But the design is far advancetl by 
humbler agents before his assistance is re¬ 
quired. The sect is so far prosperous, as to 
have spread beyond the bounds of Judaea; 
it is of sufficient importance tO exjcite a vio¬ 
lent persecution, and so firmly established 
in the minds of its followers, as to induce 
them to undergo voluntary martfrtlbm 
in its defen^. Yet still its existence ^^o 
precarious, its success so improbable, its 
leaders so obscure, as by no means to offer 
a rational incentive to an ambitious mind to 
embrace its doctrines in the hope ®f obtain¬ 
ing emolument, distinction, or authority. 
Christianity had now no earthly rewards to 
offer, but that persecution of which Paul 
had been witness, and to which he had been 
accessary. How little likely it was perma¬ 
nently to prosper among his countrymen 


^ See Locke. Reasonableness of Christianitv. 
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he knew by experience; its prc^gatkm 
kimong the Gentiles was a scheme as yet 
almost untried, and certainly afPordiag no 
reasonable probabilities of success. 

Let us then examine the circumstances 
of Paul’s conversion, with a view to ascer¬ 
tain whether there is intrinsic evidence of 
its miraculous nature; evidence, I mean, 
that the miracle forms a part of the history, 
absolutely ^sential to the veracity of the 
whole. At the death of the first Christian 

5 is# 

martyr, a young man of uncorrupted Jewish 
linkage, a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; well 
educated, but in the s'itrongest prejudices of 
inveterate Judaism **, in the school of the 
Pharisees; a zealous assertor of the Law of 
Moses, which he had observed with unim¬ 
peachable integrity"’, is remarked as con¬ 
spicuous among the crowd of persecutors. 
It is conceivable indeed that the death of 
such a man, the in’^repid courage with 
which in the hurry of a tumultuous e|:ecu- 
tion he calmly declared that a vision of his 
Redeemer was presented to his eyes; the 


Galat. i. 14. 


I’hilipp. iii. 6. 
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momi beauty of his prayer, for the forgive¬ 
ness of God towards his enemies, utteared 
when his expiring breath was crushed from 
him by the overwhelming stones, these 
striking circumstances, might have favour¬ 
ably impressed the congenial disposition of 
Paul, and violently affected him towards 
those whom he had thought it his duty to 
persecute. No such effect however is pro¬ 
duced; the hostility of Pafli remains as 
violent as before, he urges personally the 
increasing persecution, is exceedingly mad 
against them \ and takes out a conilhiliSion 
to punish, wherever^4-hey may be fodnd, 
these hated apostates. With this commis¬ 
sion he sets forth, not unaccompanied by 
men, we may presume, of similar sentiments, 
towards Damascus, in the language of the 
Acts, breathing threutenings and slavghter 
against the disciples of the Lord. Thus ma¬ 
nifestly inveterate in his prejudices, un¬ 
shaken in his ardent attachment to the re¬ 
ligion of Moses, the immutability and per¬ 
petuity of which he considered it treason- 


* Acts XX vi. 11. 
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able and impious to question; with an an* 
.stoere sense of duty which proscribed mercy 
and precluded indulgence, fully authorized 
by the direct testimony of the Law, to ex¬ 
terminate all renegades from the faith of 
their forefathers. He set forth, doubtless 
with the applause of all his powerful party 
in Jeru.salem, likely to attain the highest 
honour, advancement, even pecuniary re¬ 
ward, for hiif burning zeal and inflexible 
'constancy in support of the national creed. 
He set forth apparently with no single 
circCmstancc which could induce him to 
change, and with every .worldly and influen¬ 
tial motive to attach him to his purpose *; 
with the still further guarantee of his impe¬ 
tuous and determined disposition against 
any weakness or versatility. He arrives at 
Damascus, blinded for a time, broken and 
humbled in spirit, and his first step is to as¬ 
sociate himself with those whom he came to 


8 Tlic Jews, or Ebiontes, have invented a stran/:^ story 
of Paul’s being offended at not receiving the high priest’s 
daifghtcr in marriage; but, as Michaelis observes, “ this 
“ story is so absurd, that it carries willi it its own'confu- 
“ tation.” Marsh's Mnhaclis, IV. 180. 
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destroy, to ein]>race that religion which he 
had denounced as im[)ious apostasy, to 
preach in the synagogues, that the despised 
and hated Clirist is the Soft of Goff. ISo ob¬ 
jection is made on the part of the Christians; 
for it appears that one of tlicir body, of those 
whom Paul came with the avowed purjjose 
of destroying, under the indueiice, as lie de¬ 
clares, of a vision, voluntarily seeks him out, 
restores his eyesight, and adiiM-ts him at once 
into the Christian fraternity. Now, whatever 
the story witli whicli Paul solicited admis¬ 
sion, the imperious motive of persf/hal'*^- 
curity laid the Christians under a necesmy 
of the most sober caution, and urged the 
strictest investigation before they would 
venture on so decisive a step. They myst 
have known, and watched with apprehen¬ 
sion, the object of Paul’s journey. Even if 
superior to all revengeful feelings on ac¬ 
count of their suffering brethren, they had 
every reason to suspect and guard against 
fraud. Their amazement, reluctance, and 
incredulity are betrayed at every step in the 
transaction. Ananias remonstrates, Lorri, 
I have heard hy many of this man^ how much 
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evil he hath done to thy mints at Jerusalem j 
and here he hath authority from the chief 
priests to hind all that call m thy name^. 
Again, All that heard him were amazed, and 
said; Is not this he that destroyed them which 
called on this name in Jerusalem, and came 
hither for that intent, that he might bring 
them hofund unto the chief priests'? Nor 
would evidence be wanting, on which, whe¬ 
ther voluntary or not, they could depend. 
From the conduct and language of Paul’s 
companions, who far from deserting him, led 
hitirhf the hand, and brought him intoDamas- 
cud'"^ they could ascertain, to a certain point 
at least, the truth of his statements. These 
men would not be silent; for if they be¬ 
lieved that a miracle had taken place, the 
nature and purport of which they obviously 
did not comprehend, they would have been 
too full of so extraordinary an event not to 
relate it publicly. If the miracle was doubt¬ 
ful or to be accounted for on natural prin^ 
ciples, they would probably have denounced! 
the imbecility of their once forward confe- 

I 

*’ Acts ix. 13,14. 

Acts ix. 8, xxii. 11. 


' Acts ix. SI. 
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derate, who was thus alarmed out of his re* 
ligiou, by weak and unwarranted apprehen-^ 
sions. Or, lastly, if no miraculous circum¬ 
stance at all had taken place, they would 
have reproached him still more loudly for 
his causeless apostasy. Any important dis¬ 
crepancy between their story and that of 
Paul, would have alarmed the Christians, 
and enforced more strongly the utmost 
caution. The same motives ^would induce 
them to canvass the col:^luct of Ananias, 
and to examine into the possibility of treach¬ 
erous collusion. The company in 'Vlifcji 
Paul travelled forbids-likewise the suppdsi- 
tion, that he might have met some of the 
Christians on the way, whose persuasive elo¬ 
quence might have represented the ngw 
doctrine in so favourable a light, as to^shake 
the settled belief of the persecutor. For, be¬ 
sides the improbability of converting a man 
of Paul’s vigorous and impetuous character, 
wheq he was solemnly pledged, and when 
his passions were enlisted on the other part, 
had any of the Christians had the despe¬ 
rate courage to approach him, some of those 
by whom he w^as attended would probably 
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have suspected, watched, and published a- 
broad the intercourse which he was holding 
with the enemies of the Law. 

As to Paul himself, he had every thing 
to lose, and nothing to gain by the change. 
The Jews were wealthy, the Christians poor; 
the Jews numerous, the Christians compa¬ 
ratively few; the Jews powerful, the Chris¬ 
tians persecuted. Saul cut himself olF at 
once from alhhis connections and friends; 
he frustrated * all the high hopes which his 
countrymen might have entertained from 
hjr’ character and acquirements; he be- 
camfi a man, if not self-exiled, yet one who 
could not shew his face in his customary 
place of residence without reproach, with¬ 
out danger. He drew upon himself the 
bitter hatred of all his Pharisaic brethren”; 
he exasperated his powerful patrons, the 


• Paul, according to Scldeii, was already ordained an 
elder. Vitringa is of the same opinion; “ Presbyteratus 
“ aiitem dignitatem antodictain ab Gamalielc accepissc 
“ Paulum, antequam Christo nonicn dederat, non videtur 
“ oHinino dubitandum.” ScUlen de Synpd. Vitriugg, de 
ffjnag. vcf. III. 1. 7. compare also Bis(;oe, p. 269. 

™ For- if I yet please A men, I sJmuld not be the servant 
of Christ, Galat. i. 10. 
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high priests. For he added to his crime of 
apostasy that which would be construed 
into treachery to his employers. His life, 
as it soon appeared, and since a furious 
persecution was still actually raging, could 
not be safe for an instant. He had to lurk 
among mistrustful friends; to fly into fo¬ 
reign regions, to conceal himself from those 
on whose estimation he had built higjiopes 
of distinction. In every point of view the 
measure was des})erate. ;While he aban¬ 
doned one party, he was not sure of a fa¬ 
vourable reception with the other ;*he'In¬ 
curred the dangers of» apostasy with no W 
curity of the reward—if indeed the scourge 
and the prison which awaited the Christian 
convert may be entitled reward. In Jjis 
straight forward path lay peace, the respect 
of his compatriots, wealth, estimation; in 
the oblique road into which he struck, he 
had first to bend his spirit to hypocrisy 
and falsehood. He must impose on men, 
who either being impostors like himself 
would detect or hold off from him with the 
acuteness of jealous suspicion, or being ho¬ 
nest but foolish enthusiasts, offered no very 


M 
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brilliant alliance to a man eager for dis¬ 
tinction, and unquestionably not wanting 
in sagacity and penetration. If the self- 
confidence* of Conscious ability already an- 
ticipa^d his forcible seizure of the post 
of eminence; if he contemplated no effec¬ 
tual resistance to his usurpation, would his 
prodigal courage have induced him to risk 
all bis prospects upon this hazard? Had he 
joined the Christians before the persecution, 
he might have l^#en unable or unwilling to 
recede ^ now it had become clear, that the 
pp^t ol eminence was that of peril; he must 
haVp known how masjy among his kindred 
would proudly perform that part at his ex¬ 
ecution, which he had filled at that of Ste¬ 
phen. Suppose that he contemplated from 
the first -the throwing down the barrier be¬ 
tween the Jews and Gentiles, and the exten¬ 
sion of his own influence by the indiscrimi¬ 
nate admission of proselytes from all quar¬ 
tets ; the difficulty of such an enterprise, 
the opposition to be expected from the J«^ 
daizing Christians, the danger,'that directly 
he attempted an^f innovation he Wouldf-bfe 
denounced, disclaimed, and cast off. Were 
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equally evident. Strange ambition! to quit 
the steady vessel, which was bound on its 
regular course to a rich and bospitabi^ har¬ 
bour, in order to spring on board a sinking 
bark, whose way lay through quicksands 
and breakers, in the hope that h^ might be 
permitted to seize the helm, and guide it to 
some coast which at last might be imagi¬ 
nary and Utopian. ^ 

So far on the supposition^ of Paul’s in¬ 
sincerity. Could he be tb<^ victim of enthu¬ 
siastic self-delusion ? A singular theory *has 
been suggested on this much canvd5!sed: t(^ 
pic by some of those„who, while they y^o- 
fess to believe Christianity, invalidate all 
the testimony on which Christian belief is 
founded. Paul, it is said, a man of disor¬ 
dered imagination, violently affectedd)y the 
scenes of suffering which he had witnessed, 
and the fortitude with which these suffer- 
ipgs were endured, accidentally encounters 
on his journey a*tremendous thunderstoifn, 
in. the natural effects of which his alarmed 
fancy beholds the terrors of his offended 
G^d, and forms its confused and reverW- 
rating sounds into the,4istinct and awful 

M 2 
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remonstrance of the injured Jesus*. But, 
I. the assumption on which all this rests 
is noV merely unwarranted, but, as we have 
seen, in‘direct opposition to the narrative. 
Paul, when he set out, was as much exas¬ 
perated aJi ever against the Christians, and 
liis only object at Damascus seems to have 
been the fulfilment of his persecuting com¬ 
mission. II. The several descriptions in 
the Arts bear»,no appearance of a thunder¬ 
storm. llowever rapid and sudden the at¬ 
mospheric changes in those sultry climates, 
tlRre' must be some gathering of clouds, 
some preparatory darkness, some vehicle, if 
I may so speak, of the electric fluid, which 
must have induced the travellers to antici¬ 
pate the great light, which, according to 
Paid’.^ e 5 ;])ression, atiddenly shone around 
them. But if Paul could be so far abstracted 
in his own meditations, as not to perceive 
the change in the atmosphere till the flash, 
deprived him at once of sight and of sense, 
those around him must have been suffi¬ 
ciently familiar with the appearance of a. 

" Tins notion is clev^opctl by Kuinocl with condrfer- 
able elegance and juirspic^ity. In loco. 
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thunderstorm, to have informed him that 
the cause of his consternation was by no 
means miraculous. If the other terrific 
circumstances of a storm had accompanied 
this extraordinary light, they would have 
appeared no less the indications* of divine 
wrath ; and as the whole scene would have 
a^d simultaneously on the guilty appre¬ 
hension of the ])ersecutor, that single fact 
would scarcely have been selected, and the' 
rest of the awful circumstances, which alike 
proclaimed the offended Deity and justified 
his terror, studiously and ]ierpetual^ sup¬ 
pressed. Indeed the, expressions used<>by 
Luke, and Paul himself, on the three differ¬ 
ent occasions in which the occurrence is re¬ 
lated, seem carefully to exclude any such 
supposition: yit midday, O kmg, J'^aw in 
the way a light from heaven, above the bright¬ 
ness of the sun°, im-ip riiv Xa,y,7rpoT)}ra, roZ ^xlev. 
Words which appear to intimate, that the 
sun was not previously obscured, but out¬ 
shone by the more excessive brightness of 
the preternatural light. 
iThe unbeliever will n#t admit as an aV 
” Acts xxtd. 13. 

M 3 
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gument, but must consider a curious coinci¬ 
dence, the remarkable conformity of this 
transaction with the Jewish opinions of di¬ 
vine revelation * The light precisely corre¬ 
sponds with the Shechinah, or divine Pre¬ 
sence, the Voice with the Bath-col, the usual 
mode by which the God of Israel addressed 
his people. 

The last insuperable objection to this no¬ 
tion is the chf^racter of Paul. Neither the 
brief intimations of the former, nor the more 
copious delineation of the latter part of his 
lifig^ au^iorize us to consider him a man of 
distempered imaginatiion. Unless the mere 
fact of his bottoming an itinerant teacher of 
Christianity convict him of this enthusiasm, 
(which w ould be an assumption of the point 
in qu^tiqn,) his argumentative manner of 
teaching,*his sobriety of demeanour, his 
cool self-command in the most trying exi¬ 
gencies ; the extraordinary combination of 
vigour and prudence, of boldness and per¬ 
suasiveness, of pliancy in trivial matters, 
and unshaken perseverance in his main ob¬ 
ject, alike contradict this supposition. Ac¬ 
cording to this thqpry, once and once only 
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he is seized with a fit of melancholy en¬ 
thusiasm, which changes all his views, pros¬ 
pects, occu[mtions, habits, opinions; but in 
this all the extravagance of .his imagination 
explodes as it were for ever, and leaves him 
a humble, discreet, resolute, aitd rational 
adherent to the cause which he has adopted. 
The gloomy and timid Saul trembles before 
a hurricane, the cool and intrepid Paul con¬ 
fronts every terror of nature and of man* 
Popular tumult cannot deprive* him of his 
self command, Jior the pomp and awe of au¬ 
thority in the least appal him. %f taken 
literally, he fights wit^ beasts at Ephetnm^ if 
figuratively,* he is exposed to dangers 
equally dreadful. He is tranquil upon the 
raging ocean, and while the mariners de¬ 
spair, he alone is firm. A flash of Kghthing 
causes him to apostatize from the syna¬ 
gogue, a whole life of terror, trial, and suf- 
’fering attaches him only more closely to the 
Church of Christ. 

. Thus then the conduct and character of 
Paul are direct testimonies to the truth of 
hte miraculous conversion, the fojftiier* is 
our guarantee for his^sincerity, the latter 

M 4 
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our security against his having been the 
victim of deception. If he invented this 
whole consistent and circumstantial storyv 
he must have been a designing and ambi¬ 
tious hypocrite; his companions must have 
connived Ut his falsehood; Ananias have 
been in collusion with him; all the Chris¬ 
tians at Damascus, and the apostles them¬ 
selves, the weakest and most unsuspicious 
dupes, to be imjiosed upon by so ungrounded 
a falsehood. He must have been this hy- 
pocfite for the sake of embracing poverty 
and selLdenial, hatred and contempt, toil 
and suffering, death itself, of which he was 
in perpetual danger; or he must have 
formed the splendid design of becoming 
the benefactor of mankind, by the publica¬ 
tion ol^li pew religion—a design which it is 
impossible to conceive compatible either 
with the fraud to which he must have con¬ 
descended in order to obtain admission into 
the Christian brotherhood, or with reason, 
which must have recoiled at the ho[f§lms 
improbability of converting the world to a 
b<ilief In the diviaity of a Jewish peasant, 
who had been pub%ly crucified. 
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On the other hand, if Paul was deceived 
by others, or by the warmth of his own 
imagination, he must have been a weak and 
fantastic dreamer. ‘Yet he had the ability, 
the prudence, the resolution, to preach with 
success the extraordinary doctrinb of Christ 
crucified over half the habitable world; he 
had the address to conciliate the other 
apostles to an admission of his claim to 
equality; in every public i^ene he could” 
conduct himself with <Jie coolest self-com¬ 
mand, and most intrepid courage; finally, 
he could obtain for his writings an eq«al 
autliority with the G 9 spels yvhich recorded 
the teaching of their Master, or those of 
the elder apostles; writings not less dis¬ 
tinguished for the consecutive vigcmr of 
their arguments, and the depth of their 
views, than for the exquisite beauty with 
which they enforce and explain that truth, 
that humility, that meekness, holiness, and 
charity, of which the life and the teaching 
of Christ are the great example. 

If then neither hypocrite nor fanatic, 
Paul must have been, lirhat he announces 
himself, an apostle of ^esus Christ, by the 
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toill of God; one to whom, as Peter de¬ 
clares among the assembled apostles, God, 
which knoweth the hearts, bare witness, giv¬ 
ing him the Holy Glwst, as he did unto us ° 
by whom the signs of an apostle were 
wrought in all patience, in signs, and wonders, 
and mighty deeds >’; who asserts, The Gospel 
which was preached of me, is not after man. 
For I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it, hut by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ ' 

May that Gospel which Paul preached 
soiConVince our understandings and purify 
dur hearts, tljat we bping followers of Paul, 
as Paul of Christ may attain that everlast¬ 
ing life which is revealed through Christ 
Jesus. 

° Acts lev. 8. P 2 Cor. xii. 12. also Rom. xv. 19. 

<1 Galat. i. 11, 12. r 1 Cor. xi. 1. 
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1 CoK. xii. 10, 11. 

To another divers kinds of tongues ; to another 
the interpretation of tongues: 

All these worketh that one and the fief same Spi¬ 
rit, dividing to every man severally as he will: 

In order to accom|3lish the vast system of 
proselytism, thus early announced and’de¬ 
liberately proclaimed by the apoWes »of 
Christ, it was necessary that some mode of 
communication should exist, easy, perspicu¬ 
ous, and familiar between the teachers and 
their converts. A superficial acquaintance 
with some common medium of iivteKJOurse, 
and an imperfect and indistinct power of 
imparting their ideas, such for instance as 
would be sufficient for barter or less intri¬ 
cate commercial concerns, would have been 
inadequate to their purpose. For to teach 
a new faith, to communicate new moral and 
religious notions, to peesuade, ta convince, 
to exhort, to explain, a complete idiomati- 
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cal intimacy with the language of those 
whom they addressed, and a free and un-. 
embarrassed elocution would be indispensa^ 
ble. This difficulty must have occurred to 
the apostles at the very outset of their un¬ 
dertaking.' An early writer on the evidence 
of Christianity thus expresses their con¬ 
sciousness of this impediment. “Was not 
“ again his language (that of Christ) plainly 
“ divine, whep he distinctly said to those 
“ his very humble disciples. Go and teach 
“ nU nations. And how is this possible ? (the 
“ disciples would naturally say, replying 
“ SGmething after this,manner to their Mas- 
“ ter,) How, for instance, are we to preach 
“ to the Romans ? how shall we converse 
“ with the Egyptians ? of what language 
“ shall 'we make use to the Greeks, men 
“ who have been brought up in the Syrian 
“ tongue alone ? how shall we address Per- 
“ sians, and Armenians, and Chaldeans, and 
“ Scythians, and Indians, and any other, jpf 
“ the barbarous nations* ?” This testimony 

VOp« ei jxq aXijflcus 0soD Ttakn wpo^xaro aun- 

Xs^ei <p^<rcc( roll evr(X«rraTOt( exemtf aurou ftaS^recii, HopiuHii- 
Tti /naflijTsuo’aTS wavra Ta eSyt). Ttwf slvov «v o! /taStjra) 
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of Eusebius is not mereiy valuable, as de¬ 
claring the traditionary opinion of the 
Church, with regard to the miracle of the 
gift of-tongues, but is of further importance 
from his situation as bishop of Cassarea, 
where he would necessarily be .acquainted 
with the extent and prevalence of the Sy¬ 
rian language. For there appears no rea¬ 
son why the Syrian should have encro.ached 
upon the Greek, during the three first cen¬ 
turies of Christianity, the reverse might ra¬ 
ther have been expected 


T» wavroif trou otvoxftvaftevoty Toud’ ijfuii earai iuva- 

T9VJ Trios yap'Vw^ulotS) fepS) xTjpu^oftev ; lews Alyiwr/ois 8«a- 
Asp^i)tj(rojM.£fl«; wo/« 8s •)(jpr^<!6p.sda, Xefsi -irpds EAAijvas, avSpes 
tJ Sopcwi' IvrpscfBVTss ftoi']! iftwvj; lief eras 83 xai ‘Apfiev/ous, xa) 
Xa^dulous, xai "l^xuSas, xu) ‘lv8otis xai slum fiap^apeov yiv- 
ono efiv))— K'usch. Dem. Evemg. lib. III. etfit. 

C<»l. 1G88. Compare likewise Dcm, Evang. lib. III. p. 

112 . 

Clu-ysoslom says the same: Kal erew; Tourouf, Satetv- 
rns sTscaricairavra ol airoVroAoi; 0 p.luv yXoiTTri* s^a)v, ’Iot>- 
8aVx^y, erew; t&v ^xu^v, xai rov ’Iv8ov, xai 'S.aufop.arrjv, xai rov 
0^A(xa" fereiwe;—Oratio quod Christus sit Deus, vol. VI. 
p. 628. ed. Sav. 

And again more explicitly: Ou8e yap o/iofcovoi rois ireiia- 
/aeswif ^(rav, aXXa J«>jy TiVii xai X8fi)XAayjU.evijv irapA it&tas 
rds yXcorrag xixtij/wmoi fawijv, 'E^palSa Aeytw—.Ibid. p. 

635. 
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'jf fThe book called tie Acts of the Apostles 
decides with distinctness, such as theinge^ 
nuity of all those more recent critics, who 
have explained away, limited, and depreci¬ 
ated the miracle, so as to leave nothing mi¬ 
raculous, has been, in my opinion, unable to 
elude^ that this difficulty was surmounted 


Middleton’s Essay, I believe, first directed the atten¬ 
tion of theologians to the subject. Ernesti interfered 
between MiddletoM and his antagonist, bishop Warbur- 
ton, and abandoned the utility of the miracle, as a means 
of pfopagating the gospel. The later history of the con¬ 
troversy may be seen in Kuinjjel. Mr. Townsend has 
condensed, I suppose from Kuinoel, the various opinions 
of \hose who would do atvay the miracle altogetlier. 
“ Eichhom suggests, that to speak with tongues means 
only that some of the ajmstles uttered indistinct and in¬ 
articulate sounds, and tliosc who uttered foreign or new 
or other words, were Jews who had come to Jerusalem 
from thei.i*eipote provinces of the empire, and being ex¬ 
cited by the general fervour, united with them in prais¬ 
ing God in their own languages. Herder is «of opinion 
that the word yXdwrva is used to express only obsolete, fo¬ 
reign, or unusual words. Paulus conjectures, that those 
who spoke wilh different tongues were foreign Jews, the 
hearers Galilaeans. Meyer, that they either spoke in 
terms or language not before used, in an enthusia^ie 
manner, or united Hebrew modes of expression with 
Greek or Latin words. Heinrichsius, or Hdinricb, that 
the apostles suddenly spoke the pure Hebrew language 
in a sublime and elevated style. Kleinius, that the apo- 
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by a sup^iiatural communicatioii of? the 
pow^ of expressing themselTes in all those 
languages in which the gospel was to be 
preached. As however the ‘question is of 
great importance, and by no Ineans devoid 
of interest, it may be expedient, and is un¬ 
questionably essential to the argument for 
the credibility of Christianity from the con- 

sties, excited by an extraordinary enthusiasm, exjiressed ■ 
their feelings with more tlian usual twariyth and elo¬ 
quence.” Townsend, New Testament arranged, in loco. 

The notion of Kuinoel is as ingenious, but not rSore 
satisfactory. According to him, the rigid Jews irauld not 
endure that divine worship should he offered in any lar.«- 
guage but the Hebrew or Syrochaldaic, only the nft)re 
liberal would toWate Greek. But the whole assem¬ 
bly, struck with astonishment at the wonderful circum¬ 
stances which attended the effusion of the Holy Ghost, 
lost all self-command, and, each breaking ou^ in the lan¬ 
guage most familiar to him, began to magnify jGbd. Thus 
he assumes, that Jews from all quarters were already 
enlisted among the ranks of the Christians, and sup- 
]x)ses that the multitude mistook all this assemblage of 
formgn Jews for Galilaeans; the multitude themselves be¬ 
ing forrign Jews from all quarters. Kuinoei's attempts 
to reconcile the other passages in the Acts, in which this 
gift is mentioned, with his system of interpretation, ap¬ 
pear to me among the most unfortunate specimens of the- 
olo^ criticism into which an acute and learned miitd 
has ever; been betrayed by its attachment to a precon¬ 
ceived theory. 
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duct of the apostles, to examine, iato the 
manner in which they attained this qualifi¬ 
cation for the ministry, and te ascertain, if 
possible, whether the miracle was necessary, 
or if not absolutely necessary, so adapted 
for the furtherance of the design, as to 
warrant, if 1 may so speak, this interference 
of the divine Providence; since the most 
pious Christian must acknowledge the Deity 
never to worl^ miracles, except with a great 
and worthy olyect. 

The general opinion which militates 
^ains^^ the literal belief in the gift of 
tongues is this, that the Greek language 
was of itself sufficient for the propagation 
of the Christian religion, and that Greek 
was so universally prevalent in Palestine, 
that thij .apostles probably spoke it without 
especial inspiration ^ Now the first objec¬ 
tion which occurs to this statement is the 
extreme improbability that the miracle 
should have been invented or believed, 
especially by the Greek fathers, if it were 
thus entirely superfluous. If there are nm. 

From Erasmus downwards, the general current of 
tlicolc^ical opinion has run in this direction. 
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Jews from all quarters in Jerusalem, speak¬ 
ing only the various languages of the coun¬ 
tries in which they usually resided, and 
possessing no common medium of inter¬ 
course ; if all, the apostles included, could 
speak and understand Greek, v^io would 
have thought of fabricating so unnecessary 
a wonder, one which might so easily be con¬ 
futed, and could produce no advantage 
wh{itever. Besides, of all pei*{«)ns Luke was* 
least likely to invent, or to record, unless 
authoritatively assured of its truth, a fcir- 
cumstance so extraordinary; for lie was 
more of a Greek than, Jiny other of the sa¬ 
cred writers,’ and the follower of Paul, to 
whom, if to any of the apostles, the gift of 
tongues was unnecessary. Still less would 
the evangelic writers have continued to 
speak of this gift as a standing miracle, if 
the apostles had no opportunity of exercis¬ 
ing it, nor would all the Greek and Latin 
Fathers have acquiesced in an interpreta¬ 
tion of Scripture, of which every one, espe¬ 
cially the Syrian Eusebius above quoted, 
must have perceived the futility 

It would not be difficult to trace the unaniiiious con- 
N 
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There is another curious confirmation, if 
not of the necessity, of the probable utility 
of this gift, or, to say the least, a comment 
on the general belief of the church in its 
reality, I mean the imitation of the mira¬ 
cle by those, who after the manner of the 
apostles, went about the world, converting 
their hearers to a new system of belief. 
“ And indeed,” says Damis, addressing A- 
pollonius of Xyana, “ as to the languages of 
“ the Barbarians, as many as there are, and 
“ there is one of the Armenians, another of 
“.rthe iJledes and Persians, another of the 
“ Gadusians, 1 have a knowledge of them 
“ all.” “ And I, my friend,” says Apollo¬ 
nius, “ understand them all, having learnt 
“ none'.” Alexander the false prophet in 

sent of all Christian writers in the common interpretation. 
In addition to the testimonies from Eusebius and Chrys¬ 
ostom I shall merely subjoin the following, as slujwing 
the only diflerencc of opinion which existed on the sub¬ 
ject : “ Unus fuit e nobis, qui, cum unam emitteret vo- 
“ cem, ab diversis populis, et dissona oratione loquenti- 
“ bus, familiaribiis verborum sonis, et suo cuique utens 
" existimabatur eloquio.” Arnoh. contra Gent. I. 46. 
Same others of the Fathers espoused this whimsical cqjin- 
ion. 

® Kat xai t «5 ftovdj tcov ^ap^pm, oirwrctt eiViv siV) 
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Lucian, is likewise embarrassed with this 
difficulty; for when any of the Barbarians 
came to him for oracles, he was obliged 
to keep them waiting a considerable time 
for his answers, in order that he might find 
persons qualified to interpret their ques¬ 
tions ^ 

To return to the Scripture. I can scarcely 
conceive what could constitute the broad 

line of demarcation betweeq the Hellenist* 

* • 

and native Jews, except the difference of 
language. The early church Avas evidently 
formed, of two parties. In those daf/s, lehm 
the number of the disciples was multiplied, 
there arose \i murmurinfr of the (h'ecians, 


fiev 'Apfcevlaiv, aWr; Ss Mi]Sa)v rs xat Ylep(yu>v, aXX>; Se 
KaSoucrlaiV /xET«Aajti/3ai/<o 8s iracrai. lycu 85 , Bfnjf, m eraipe, 
wadtov ^uvlrjpL,!, ftaSaiv ovieft-lav. Pllilost. Vila AjK>ll. I. 1{). 
Compare Eusebius in Uieroelein c. IX. ct c. XIV. where 
it appears that 011 one occasion Apollonius was oblifjetl to 
have recourse to an interjireter. 

f ’AAXa xa) fiap^apots noXkaxi; e)(p<]criv, ei Ti; rfi TtotTpliu 
sfOiTO (ptuvp lllof itTTi, ij ReXtioti, ou pojiiai; l^supivxcov rtvd; evi- 
Sijjaouvra; oftoeSvels Toi; SsSuuxaVi. 8i« toDto xa) voKus ev puso'w 
Xpovos fiv T ^5 T6 SoVetof Taiv /3(/3Xia)i/, xal Tij; p(;f>]o-/x.aiSia 5 , lo; sv. 
TojouT^ xara Xyoivro rs ol dapa}^;, xat e^i- 

axoivTo ol epfirjveuiyai Suvdp.evoi 'ixouTToi. Lucian. Ale.\. Pseuil. 
c. LI. 
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jAAnwcrTwy against the Hebrews^ because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministra¬ 
tion Now nothing was so likely to pro¬ 
duce this misunderstanding as dissimilarity 

of language'; hence an argument adduced 

« 

B I have not the slightest hesitation in assuming that 
the Hcllenistac wore Jews speaking the Greek language, 
and usually residing in Greek cities, not proselytes, or 
heathen converts. “ The Jews to whom this (the Chal- 

dee) was the mother tongue were called Hebrews; 
“ and from thencearc distinguished from the Hellenists, 
“ which every one knows.” Liffhtfoot on John y. 2. 
Confpare Schcetgen. Hor. Ileb. in loco. For the differ¬ 
ent opinions of learned men on this point, see Fabricius 
L^Tx Evangel, c. IV. Notwithstanding the evasion of 
Salnmsius, the distinction qf Nicolas, as a proselyte of 
Antioch, is conclu.sive that the rest wcre'Jews. 

h Acts vi. 1. 

‘ The native Jews desj/ised the Hellenists. Biscoc 
suggests that this was the origin of the murmurings of 
the llellgnfets against the Jews, because being considered 
an inferior race, they might be jealous of every real or 
sHj)j)osed neglect. On Acts, I. 90. According to the 
sfune author 'E^XiiviVrai (Acts ix. 29.) is translated in the 
Syriac version, Jck's speuhinff tlw Greek tongue. I. 86. 
Another reason has been given for this jealousy. “E con- 
“ tra vitlentur Judieorum multi hanc versionem vitupe- 
“ rasse, (vid. not.) et Hcllenistas propter ejus usum odio 
“ prosecutes esse. Unde discordiam inter Hebrteos ct 
“ Hellenistas, Act. vi. 1. licet ex alia causa profectara, cx 
“ IJibliorum turn discrimine primo ortam, et postea con- 
“ tinuatam observarunt multi, quibus assentit Jos. Scali- 
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by Middleton'* in support of the opinion, 
that Greek was generally spoken in Jerusa¬ 
lem, because the names of the seven cjea- 
cons are almost all Greek, may be made to 
bear the other way. For, not to insist on 
the opinion of Grotius' and Rdsenmuller, 
that Luke sometimes Hellenised Hebrew 
names, nothing could be more natural, as 
nothing could more clearly evince tlie dis¬ 
interested views of the whole body, than 
the selection of these officers from the party 
complaining, that is to say, from the Hel¬ 
lenist converts. Some indeed have (Opposed 
that the deacons wer^ not api)ointcd to. su¬ 
perintend the general distribution, but to 
watch over the particular interests of the 
Grecian converts. 


“ ger, qui tx Bonjaininis Itinerario notat Alexandria? 
“ duo fuisse Judaeoruin genera, Babyloniorum et Ilelle- 
“ uislai'uin, quorum illi lios cane jayus et aiigue (xlerunt, 
“ legentes barbarc, et legentes .(Egyptiaee, quui^ versio 
“ ilia confecta fuit in JEgypto.” B. Wedttm. Prolcgomctui. 
On the Hellenistae compare Lightfoot on John vii. 35. 

Essay on the Gift of Tongues, Works, vol. II. 81. 

I Nomina liasc omnia sunt Grajca, quod non mirum in 
Alexandrinis, in Judmis vero in Judaea natis credo^no- 
mina fuisse Hebraea, qua; Lucas Graece extulcrit. Grotiux 
in Acta. VI. 5. Compare Uosenmuller. Benson (in his 

N 3 
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But the general prevalence of the Greek 
language in Palestine, aft(^ the closest in¬ 
vestigation which I have been able to in¬ 
stitute, appears to me to have been asserted 
in direct opposition to all authorities, and 
upon no grounds whatever, except an in¬ 
ference from its gradual extension in other 
countries. It is now almost universally al¬ 
lowed, that our Lord and his apostles usu- 
jilly spoke the ^vernacular language of Pa¬ 
lestine ; a iSyro-Chaldaie “, or, as it is spme- 

liistory of ^hc first planting of Cliristianity) has advanced 
aijfVipiniofl similar to that in the text. 

"*./l’his plain fact was noj received without consider¬ 
able resistance on tMfe part of the more 'enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirers of the Greek language, and the more strenuous 
adherents to the Sejrtuagint version. “ An vero Christo et 
apostolis vcrnacula fuerit lingua Syriaca, a quihusdam 
<|uVcrifur. Widmanstadius, qui primus in Europa Novum 
Testamentum Syriaciim edidit, prfcfat. docct, hanc lin- 
guam Redemptoris nostri ortu, educatione, doctrina, mira- 
eulis, corporis et sanguinis sui confcctionc cucharistica, 
ac Pattis eliam mlerni votie, his ca?lo ad eum' emissa, con- 
•secratam, ethac lingua scriptam esse antiquiim versionem, 
cjuam ipse edidit. Cnjus sententia? pleriquc suffragan- 
tur, Marius, Bodescanius, Trostius, Tremellius, Buxtorf.” 
Walton. ProUg. 

The opponents indeed did not altogether deny that 
«)ur Lord sptikc Syriac, but that it was the same dialect 
with the Syriac version. Rciske however considered the 
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times called, an Aramaic dialect, whdch, 
however corrupted from the purer language 
of the older Scriptures, is called Hebrfew, 
both in the New TestamenJ; and in Jose¬ 
phus. This appears evident, as well from 
the general idiom of their language, as from 
the Syro-Chaldaic words retained in several 
places, when the evangelists wished to pre¬ 
serve the precise expression which our Lord 

(|uestion set at rest: “ Quam linguam'Jesii Christo, nostro 
Servatori optimo, tandem vernaculam attribuemus? Hie 
vero ancipiti dubitatione niilla distrahemur, neque apxio 
conatu occupabhnur circa illud, quod citra laborcni doceri 
posse dudum Erpenius judicavit, sed ChaldaaMByriacBip 
Servatori nostro benignissimo asserennus, quam histcy'ia, 
usus, et communis doctorum opinio hue usque illi adse- 
ruerunt. Nostra equideni ebarta non patietur, ut in testi- 
moniis thcologorum ct philologorum conquirendis evage- 
mur: verumtamen intrepidi illud affirmamus, cruditissb 
mos quosque viros in candem sententiam’^cynccssissoi' 
Reiske, Diss. Phil, de ling. vem. J. C. 

Kuinoel has made a statement about the speeches of 
St. Peter, the accuracy of which, I leave to bo decided by 
the learned orientalists, but which, if correct, is of great 
importance. “ H® ipsae autem Petri orationes stilo ct cha^ 
ractcre structuraque verborum hand parum discrepant ab 
orationibus Pauli .... singuli loci verbum de verho in 
Hcbraicum scrmoneni posmnt tranuj'erri'' He argues 
from hence, that Luke must have written from some ear¬ 
lier Syro-Chaldaic document, at all events it is a strong 
proof that the apostle ordinarily spoke that language. 

N 4 
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used, and which they generally explain or 
paraphrase in Greek. Not merely how¬ 
ever was this dialect their vernacular 
tongue, but a remarkable passage seems to 
intimate, that men of the class from which 
the apostles were selected spoke no other, 
certainly not Greek. Canst thou speak 
Greek is the exclamation of the governor 
to St. Paul, mistaking him for a certain 
•Egyptian, who had obtained an extensive 
influence over an insurrectionary multitude 
in Judcea. Upon which St. Paul immedi¬ 
ately commences his address to his coun¬ 
trymen in the Hebrew tongue". But he 
would scarcely have harangued the peo¬ 
ple in a language probably unknown to 
the governor, with whom his first object 
vtas to exculpate himself from every sus¬ 
picion of teaching seditious doctrines, un¬ 
less it had been absolutely necessary, in 
order to make himself intelligible to the 
people 


« Acts xxi. 37. “ Acts xxi. 40. 

P Mr. Broughton, in his masterly reply to Palaco- 
roniaica, has proposed a version of this |>as8age different 
from that in our common Bibles. It is certmnly extraor- 
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Next to the sacred writings is the unex¬ 
ceptionable authority of Josephus, who fur¬ 
nishes us with several incidental facts, which 
tend to the same conclusion^ Josej)hus was 
a man of some rank, and of cultivated edu¬ 
cation ; but, 1. he distinctly statds both the 
difficulty which he experienced in making 
himself master of the Greek language, 


dinary, that the governor sliould conclude that Paul wat> 
no Egyptian from his speaking Greek' width to an Alex¬ 
andrian woidd have been his native dialect. I apprcljend, 
however, that the governor thought more of the charac¬ 
ter than the birthplace of this Egyptian, vdtose ts'i)- 
cpience in the vernacular language of Palestine^was 
proved by the Fiicccss with which he preached rebellion 
to his numerous followers. 

But the main stress of my argunu ni rests on St. Paul’s 
transition from Greek, wlu'ii he addres.sed the governor, 
to Hebrew, when he harangued the people; a transit’on 
which, if not necessary, wouUl have excited fiuSpieion. 

I am inclined likewise to .suspePt, that among the rea¬ 
sons which induced the high priests to en}ploy Tertul- 
lus, ajjparcntly a professional orator, to accuse i’aul, 
might have been their dillidenco in their own ability to 
plead against a man e([ually skilled in both l.inguages; 
unless indeed Tertullus, who.se name is clearly l^atin, 
was employed in deference to the Roman practice, which 
required all judicial jtroceedings to he conducted in 
Latin. Indeed, the s[)ct'ch t)f Tertullus apjHXirs to me to 
have a remarkable Latin cast. 
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especially as regards grammatical accuracy 
and correct pronunciation; and the na¬ 
tional prejudice he had to overcome, which 
strongly discountenanced the learning fo¬ 
reign languages, so that scarcely one or two 
had attained to perfection in that study; 
and even he himself, after he had composed 
his history, submitted it to certain critics, 
who were to correct the Greek style ^ 2. In 
another passage he mentions as a remark¬ 
able circumstahce the proficiency of a cer- 
taiir Justus in Greek literature*. 3. Jo¬ 
sephus himself first w'rote his history in the 
Syro-Chaldaic language, and afterwards in 
Greek, for those readers who nvere under 
the dominion of the Romans \ But it 

'i Kai Twy 'EWr/Vtxwy Se ypu/j-iiotrcev f).eTu<r‘)(fiV, 

rijl ypaiifj.a'uxrjv ip-ytstpiav avuXa^aiV t^v Be Trep't Tr,v irpofopav 
axpl^iiuv warpiof exwku(ys ffuvijOeia’ Trap' rjp.lv yap oux sxslvoui 
aTtrUe^ovTai tov; rrokkuiy^Ovcov ZiaktxTOUf Ixp-aSovTac. Josepli. 
Ant. iih. 20 . ad fin. et infra, Aia rouro irokkcav Trovijtravrajv 
TTsp) rijV arrxrjmv rauTyjv, p.6krs Ttvsc Zuo ^ rpsl; xaToipSairray, xa) 
Tuiv Ttoviov rfjv emxapTrlav suSu; ska0ov. 

Ov Tcavu p,iv oi 'lovZaioi ja 'Rkkrjvtov (pikokoyoUrrr. Orig. 

cont. Cels. II. 34. 

' \prjiTap.‘VOS T((ri irpor Trjv ‘EkkrjvlZa (fcuvyjv cwspyol;. Con- 
ira^Apion. I. 9. 

Josephl Vita. 

* Wpou^eprjV eya> toI; xara rijV 'Pu)p.aiwv iiysp,oviav, 
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should seem that the Jews in Palestine 
must ])e included under the description of 
Barbarians, for whom the former history 
was designed; as we can scarcely under¬ 
stand why Josephus, connected as he was 
with the Romans, and remote botti hy birth 
and residence from the Oriental and Me¬ 
sopotamian Jews, should first consult the 
convenience of the latter. But as his his¬ 
tory was in some sort a vindication of his 
own conduct to the Jews of Palestine, 
among whom he had lived, and held a dis¬ 
tinguished command, it is natural wiat ha 

should first address tJiem in their native 

* 

idiom. 4. During the siege, Jo.sephus ap- 
j)ears regularly to have discharged the duty 
of interpreter; an office which would have 
been entirely unnecessary, if Titus*‘and his 
captains, and the Jews likewise, had been 
familiar with Greek. At one time we are 
informed that Titus “sends down Josephus 
“ to address them in their native language.” 
At another, “But Josephus, standing on 
“ an eminence, so as not to be heard by 

yi,iTa^a.Xm, a toJ( eiva> ^apjSapots rj varpi'cp irvvTa^as 
uponpw, af>jyii<ya<T$ai. B. ,1. in init. 
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“ John alone, but by the multitude also, con- 
“ veyed to them in the Hebrew language the 
“ words of CsBsar.” At a third,“Titus himself 
“ having placed an interpreter near him, be- 
“gan to address them.” And lastly, in histrea- 

“ K«i Tov 'leuo’jjTTov na&tsi naTflto y\ai<r<S'ri B. 

J. V. 9. Koe) 0 ’laxyrjiroff ci; £v ei rm ’Ituavi/j) fxovov, iXXa xa) 
To7f »o\Xe7{, iv hitrpioco <rra^, ra rg toD Ketiffeipos Bi^yyttXiv 
'E/3^«g«v. VI. 2. 

Tlapayyel)\ai 8s rolg CTpurtaiTctts 'Tiroi, ts xal fisKuiv 
ixlvgiv gyxpctrgij, xu) tov spjxtjvea irapao'T))(ra/tsvo5, OTtgp rex- 
fi^ptov ToO xpuTgiv, vpioTOi rtp^aro XeytiV. VI. 6. 

Iv may be worth wliile to subjoin the following circum* 
stance; ^xovcl ouv aoroif M rm icitpyrn xaSs'5o|aevo<, itpo- 
tjx^wov, oiroVav (rj^aorjei)) to opyavov, xai ij •xirpa <pepono, Ttj 
vonptcp yXcoo-crj) ^ocovts;, 6 los,yxerai. V. 6. 

The only passage which I have bcetf able to diseovcr 
in ^Josephus, which much favours the prevalence of 
Greek in Jerusalem, is the permission which was granted 
to the Jews pf erecting pillars in the precincts of the tem¬ 
ple, will) inscriptions on them in the Greek and Latin 
language, “ Let no one pass these bounds.” But these 
inscriptions were exclusively addressed to the Roman 
soldiery; the native Jews knew the permitted limits, 
which were defined by custom and the relink) loci. Ro- 
senmuller has made a curious«observation on the Hebrtw 
being inscribed, as well as the Greek and Latin, over the 
cross: “ Graeco sermone scripta erat hax: amot ob maxi- 
“ mam turbam Hellenistarum, quae ad pascha convenc- 
“,Tat, quanquam alioqui Graeco sermoni a Macedonicis 
“ temporibus et in Palaestina Judsei vicinaeque gentes 
“ assueverant. Latino sermone scriptus erat tifulus ob 
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tise against Apion, Josephus states tlmt he 
alone in the Roman army, we may presuv^e 
as a person of trust, understood the accounts 
given by the deserters, t» rm etOre/MMiv 
a.‘iravyys>J\iof4,&ia, /mos etuTOf avntjv. If in objec¬ 
tion to the inference drawn from these latter 
incidents, it is suggested that few except the 
lower order of the people were crowded into 
Jerusalem at this period, they at least were 
not inferior, generally speaking, to the fish¬ 
ermen of Gennesareth or the artisaos of 
Galilee*. If the Talmudic writings are &d- 
missible as authority, a learned Italiah, after, 
an investigation of thei^ evidence, concludes, 
that the tradition of the whole synagogue 
declares the Syro-Chaldaic to have been the 
language in general use throughgut Pales¬ 
tine ^ 1 consider therefore the prevalence 


“ inajestatcrn imperii; Hobraeo ob locum in quo suppli- 
“ cium sumcl)atur.” in Luc. xxiii. 38. Why not because it 
was the vernacular language of the multitude? Nonnus 
paraphrases it thus: Awrov/j; yXcou’ff'ji re, 'Supm, xet\ ’AxpulSt 
<pwvri. 

* It is worth observing, that John of Gischala and a 
great number of the besieged were Galilacans. 

y £ per non multiplicarc testimonianze cd autorit&, 
llabbi Azaria de Rosa nel suo libro cui fece il titolo di 
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of the txreek tongue among the lower or¬ 
ders in Judsea' as a gratuitous assumption, 

Meor enaitn, lutne dcgli occhi, apcrtatncnte attesta, come 
vedretiio anchc in seguito, che il Caldeo era ora volgare 
e familiare alia plebe, e che la lingua usata in que tempi 
prcsso i Palestini, ed i Vangclisti, era la Caldea. Tjile e 
la mente di tutti gli Ebrci, c tale la tradizione della sina- 
goga intera. Dc Rossi della lingua propria de Christo, 

* The distinguished critic however, quoted above, al¬ 
though in some degree inclined to lower the miracle of 
. the gift of tongues, has in another place stated, with his 
usual perspicuity„what I conceive to have been the real 
state pf the spoken language in Jerusalem and else¬ 
where. 

“ Quofl enim aliter sentientes de usu Graeca; et Latina- 
^ lingua? in omnibus universi Romani imperii provinciis 
“ dicunt, id quidem est veijmn, sed restringendum tamen 
“ videtur ad lautioris conditionis homines, et alios qui 
“ negotiorum causa sa-pc itinera faciebant, non extenden- 
“ dum ad omnes plebeios. 12t fac, vernaculas fuisse lin- 
“ guas, Graevam et Latinani, in plerisque Romani imperii 

proviqci\s, vcrtuictdce tamen nonj'uemint in Paleestina, 
“ ncc vemacula fnerunt apostolis. Graca; quidem lin- 
“ gua* peritiam sibi comparaverant lectione versionis 
“ Grsecae Alex<andrinfe. Sed aliud est intelligere lin- 
“ guam exteram ita ut libros in ilia lingua scriptos legere 
“ et intelligere possis, aliud est in eadem loqui et scri- 
“ bere. Iste apostolorum habitus animi sensus Greece et 
“ Latine proferendi, omnino ad rireufia referendus est, 
“ quo operante ausi sunt linguis peregrinis laiides Dei 
“<celebrare, et pronipte de rebus divinis disserere, in Act. 
“ ii.” The a|X)stles’ early familiarity with the Septua- 
gint is assuredly an assumption which requires proof. 
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unsupported by proof*. Greek was un¬ 
questionably vernacular in the numerous 
Macedonian colonies in Syria, and of course 
was that of the court and of public transac¬ 
tions throughout the kingdoms of the Syro- 
Grecian kingsBut Judaea was hedged in 
by national prejudices and its own peculiar 
customs. The mercantile, the educated part 
of the community, those about the court 
of Herod, who affected to incorporate Gre¬ 
cian with Jewish customs', acquired a 

Mr. Townsend has argued, tliat Greek was iti general 
use in Judaea, because tlie Jewish writers have used many 
Greek words in their Hebrow: lie might prove liy \hc 
same argument Vhat French is the vernacular language 
in London. I find from the very able preface to the 
translation of Schleierniacher’s Essay on St. I.uke, that, 
professor Hug, in his introduction to the New Testament, 
has discussed at length the progress of the ,£ifeek lan¬ 
guage in Judaea. I have not been ahle to obtain the ori¬ 
ginal work, and regret the delay of Dr. Waite’s promisctl 
translation. I have seen however a compendium of 
Hug’s work in French hy Monsieur Cellerier, in which he 
professes to give the heads of Hug’s argument on this 
subject: if he has fairly represented them, 1 see no reason 
for altering any statement that I have made. 

^ See Brerewtxid, Inquiry touching Languages. 

® Aid' Ipooro xet) i^aXXov eftjSaivs tS)v waTpwcov iiuv, xai ft- 
viKiJf ikiTtiStu/utcrtv uiroBit^Stipe t^v wxXai KOiTet<rT»<rtv, ivap- 

!y^etpt)Tov ohattv. .Joseph. Ant. XV. 8. 1. 
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knowledge 6f Greek, as the higher classes 
in Europe of French. Yet this was re- 
giarded with the greatest jealousy by the 
rigorous Jews even of the educated classes^. 
But that it descended lower, and reached 

Ich crwahne nicht einmahl, unter was fur dnem 
hass die Griecishe Sprache boy dem Judcn zu Jerasalem 
lag, die sic immer eincr heidnischen unheiligkcit ver- 
daehtig hielten. Michaelis, Erklarung des Bricfis an 
die Hebraer. Judaeis Palc'cstinensibus, imprimis sevcrio- 
ribus, invisum erat studium linguarum percgrinarum, et 
ab usu alius quam sancta;, i. c. Hebraem vetcris ct Syro- 
Cbitldaicse, in religionc tradenda et precibus faciendis ab- 
horrcban/i, lenius sentientes usum Graecm linguie conce- 
ticbant. 'Kuinocl. in Act. ii. 4. The latter clause, as far 
as ‘the Jews of Jerusalem,.are concerned, is very ques¬ 
tionable- 

Menaehoth.Jbl. 99: Dumae fllius, qui ex R. Ismaelis 
sorore genitus crat, interrogavit avunculum, Num, mihi, 
qui univcrsam legem dedici, fas est sapicntim Graecae stu- 
dcrc? T.mic ei inculcavit avunculus dictum, (Jos. i. 8.) 
Nc disccdito liber iste legis ex ore fuo, sed studio ejuA in- 
cutnbe interdiu et nocte. Age igitur, reputa tecum, quae- 
nam sit ilia bora quae ncc ad diem nec ad noctem perti- 
ncat: quam si invencris, licebit tibi sapientiae Graecae ope- 
ram navarc. 

Medrash Tchillin; Quaesiverunt R. Josua f. Levi, 
Quoad docebit homo filium squm sapientiam Graecam? 
Respondit^s, Ea hora quae neque est diei, neqde noctis. 
Menael^th fol. 64.2. Maledictus est, qui alit ^orcos, et 
qui docet filium suum sapientiam Graecam. it'uktdel; in 
Act. ii. 4. 
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the body of the common people, appears to 
me, of itself improbable, in direct opposition 
to the evidence of the Scripture, of Jose¬ 
phus and of Jewish tradition, and support¬ 
ed by no authority whateverIf then the 
apostles addressed the assembled multi¬ 
tudes on the day of Pentecost, proclaiming, 
as they declare, the resurrection of the Lord 

See Micliaelis, translated by bisliop Marsh, vol. III. 
p. 143. with Marsh’s note. I have not seen the second 
edition of Miehaelis,Erklarnn{' des briefes an die Ilebriier; 
but the objections of the learned doctor Masch, iji his 
Abhandlungen von der Grundspr.ache des evai^elii Mat- 
tlnei, to the first, apj)eared to me tiuite iinjonclusivv. 
My argument is not nei essiirily connected with the con¬ 
troversy about the language in which the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews were 
written: but I must own, tliat (if Dr. 'J'ownson’s hypo¬ 
thesis of a double original, the former t)ne in Hebrew, 
the other'in Greek, be not, as I conceive, the most proba¬ 
ble) the defenders of the Hebrew original have the su¬ 
periority both in authority and argument. Hut the ar¬ 
guments of Micliaelis and JMarsh, with those which I 
have adduced in the text, apjiear to me conclusive on 
the great point, that the body of the native people in Pa¬ 
lestine spoke the Aramaic dialect, and no other. Wet- 
stein and Jortin are the most decisive on the other sitlc. 
Larclner concedes, what is suflicient for my argument, 
“ thai.sn very early days there was a Hebrew Gosj^l.” 
Wprkss JII. 166.4to. edit. Sec on the other side Kuinoei, 
Proleg. in .loan. 
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Jesus, in what one language did they make 
themselves intelligible to men thus collected 
from all quarters of the world ^ ? In their 
own corrupt C^alilaean^? But, even if this 
had been understood, was it likely to ar¬ 
rest the attention, and cause any sensation 
among the Oriental as well as Roman, the 
Arabian as well as Libyan, the Asiatic as 
well as Cretan worshippers? Were men 
likely to pause, and listen to poor arti¬ 
sans haranguing in a provincial jargon ? In 
Creek? But how did the uneducated fol¬ 
lowers 0f .one, concerning whom the Jews 
cxpj*essed their astonishment. How knoweth 

f If the aj)ostlos on the day of Pentecost had expressed 
themselves improperly, or with a bad accent, as most peo¬ 
ple do when they speak a living language which is not 
natural to them, the hearers, who at that time were not 

r ^ 

converted to Christianity, would have taken notice of 
such faults, which since they did not, it is to be supposed 
that they had nothing of that kind to object. Joriin. 
Ecd. Hist. vol. 1. 68. 

K On the peculiar pronunciation of the Galilajans see 
Lightfoot, Chor. Cent. c. 87. and note to Lecture III. 

“ Homines Judmi, quia sunt accurati in lingua sua, 
“ confirraata est lex in maiiibus eorum; Galilaei vero, 
‘‘ qwa non sunt accurati in lingua sua, neque stabilita 
“ est lex in niauibus eorum.” Quoted by Buxtorf from 
the Talmud. See Reiske’s Diss. 
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this rnan letters^ seeing he hath never learn- 
erf**, attain this proficiency in a foreign dia¬ 
lect? Was this accomplishment compatible 
with their rank in society, their former avo¬ 
cations, their mean and mechanical employ¬ 
ments? Before their summons as' Apostles, 
their labours, subsequently the life which 
they led, chiefly in the villages and towns of 
Galilee or Judaea, rarely visiting Jerusalem, 
must have interfered with the acquisition ‘ 
of a foreign tongue. In short, ’(^ould any 
one language have been sufficient to mttke 
any striking or permanent impression on, 
such a multitude? Or, conceding that Greek 
was that one’language, were the Apostles 
likely to possess this qualification, to speak 
this strange dialect, under such peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, with facility, fluency, and preci¬ 
sion? I do not mean that in Galilee, as it 
was called, of the Gentiles, they might not 
have known a few Greek words and phrases; 
but I cannot conceive that they could possess 
that perfect knowledge which would be re- 

Origen takes the aypajH/iarsTf literally ; Novi 8e rig 
■nm ihitig xaii TsXeuvaf, jxijSj ra vpteru ypufi.p,imu fteftaStjKorag. 
Contra Cels. I. 62. 

o 2 
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quisite, to harangue, to argue, to confute, to 
illustrate from the Scripture, which, at least 
in Jerusalem, was not familiarly read in a 
Greek versionin short to unfold the 

■ “ Even ifjt be true that tliere were synagogfles in Je¬ 
rusalem where the Old Testament was read, not in tlic 
Olialdce, but in the Greek version, we cannot thence in¬ 
fer that Greek was generally spoken in Jerusalem. We 
might as well conclude that German was universally under- 
stowl in London,because there arc German chapels there.” 
Note to MichaelisIII. 123.Rosenmullcr (see notezp.l90.) 
esjiouses a dift'erent oj)inion, but Kiiinoel agrees with Mi- 
chaftlis. “ Etiam in synagogis Ilellenistarum (vid. Act. vi. 
“ 1—{).) libri sacri sermone Hebr.x'o pralegebantur, Alex- 
i‘ andrinfim enim versionem pradectam fuisse, probari ne- 
“ rpiit.” 'I'hc only ]iroof w^iich I can find advanced on 
the other side is a circumstance wdiieh, on Rabbinical 
authority, occurred in Ca'sarea. But ('a-sarea was not 
merely a sea-port town, as Michaelis observes, but a town 
of Greek origin, and in great part inliabitcd by Greeks. 
St‘e Josephus for the dissensions there. B. J. lib. 2. 

According tq Simon the Septuagint was read after the 
Hebrew as an exposition. Crit. Tiujuiric.t, p. 163. 

Compare Sturzius dc ling. Maced, ct Alexaud. and Vi- 
tringa, de Syn. Vet. 

Casaubon expresses himself strongly on this point; 
“ I’utare germanos Judaeos in Juda'a commorantes ver- 
“ sione Gracca esse usos, hoc vero nihil cst aliud nisi suam 
“ rerum Judaicarum crassam imperitiam palani faccre. 
“ Jilam pleni sunt libri Rabbinorum detestatione' illius 
“ facti et versionis; (luam ut infament quid non commi- 
“ niscuntur pleriquc illorum ?” Eaercit. II. 
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whole scheme of their religion perspicuous¬ 
ly, and without discrepancy. If the whole 

Lightfoot 1ms given jui extraordinary reason why tlie 
Scrij)ture was written in Greek rather tlmn the language 
of Pale^ne; “For when the .Jewish people were now to 
• “ be east off, and to be doomed to eternal Cursing, it was 
“ very improper, certainly, to extol their language, whe- 
“*ther it were the Syriac mother tongue, or the Chaldee, 
“ its cousin language, unto that degree of honour, that 
“ it should be the original language of the New Testa- 
“ ment. Iinpro])cr, certainly, it was, to write the gospel 
“ in their tongue, who, above all the* inhabitants of the 
“ world, most despised and opposeil it.” On Matth. 
i. 2.3. As if Christianity h.ad met with no success iiT I’a- 
lestine, or in F.dcssa and Uabylonia, wIktc riie Syi-iac 
and Chaldee were vernacular.—Undoubtedly tlie Greek 
was the fittest language iiiVvhich tin; New Testaihent 
could be written, as by far the best and most extensively 
known. Whether the Syriac converts h;id an inspired 
gospel and epistle in their own language or not, they had 
a translation from the earliest ])eriod, whiclvclearly proves 
that the Greek was not universally read. .,'Ulu! Syriac 
Paraphrase indeed thus concludes, “ Finis evangelii sancti 
“ pr.a-diaitionis IMatthaa, quod praalicaverat Hcbrmcc in 
“ regione Palestina’.” On which Mf)rl observes, “Unde 
“ apparet ha*c verba nihil aliud indieare, (juain <]U(k 1 lin- 
“ gua Ebraica,i. e. lingua turn temporis usitata Chalda-o- 
“ Syra, usus fuerit Matthaus, cum in Palastina pradica- 
“ vit" evangelium.” Bishop Maish observes, that “ St. 
“ Matthew never travelletl into countries where Greek was 
“ the vernacular tongue.” Note to vol. III. p. 141. J^w 
it is singular that Matthew, as a publican, and therefore 
perhaps, having to transact business with the higher au- 

o 3 
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scene be, not deliberate fiction; if iJie first 
public proclamation of the Christian religion 
on the day of Pentecost among the assembled 
multitudes be'not in every fact and ©very 

thorities, is tlic one of all the apostles most likely to 
have understood Greek. I say most likely, because as 
one of the lower order of publicans, he might only htft^e 
to receive of, and account to, his own countrymen. 

Tliat the apostles and evangelists subsequently quoted 
the versiqn of the LXX in their writings is no proof of 
their acquaintq,nce vdth that translation at this early pe¬ 
riod. Michaelis has satisfactorily accounted for this prac¬ 
tice. ““We must recollect that the apostles wrote for tlie 
“ use of ctanm unities who were ignorant of Hebrew, and 

for whom therefore it was necessary to refer to the 
“ Grl’eek version, which was generally read. Had they 
“ fpven a new and more accurate translation according 
“ to the Hebrew, the reader woidd not have known what 
“ passage they intended to quote; and had they on the 
“ other hand,-in retaining the words of the Septuagint, 
“ taken notice of each inaccuracy, it would have been an 
“ useless ostentation of learning, and they would have 
“ diverted the attention of the reader from the main ob- 
“ iect to the consideration of trifles.” Marsh's MichueUs, 
i. S18. 

The learned de Rossi, (della lingua propria de Christo) 
p.l4<8. 201. agrees with Michaelis. 

Of the apocryphal books, Tobit, Baruch, Ecclesiasticus, 
(scepref.) perhaps both the Maccabees, (Origen in Ps.i.) 
wefe certainly written in Chaldean, or Aramaic. The 
Wisdom of Solomon is clearly an Alexandri an work, per¬ 
haps that of Philo. See Whitaker, Orig. Arianism, 
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word imaginary, I can conceive no means 
adequate to the end, except those which 
according to the Scriptures were actually 
empjoyed. Extraordinary as the interven¬ 
tion of divine Providence appears, it is in 
strict harmony with the exigencies of the 
case. I must join in the awe-struck aston¬ 
ishment of those who were all amazed and 
marvelled, saying one to another. Behold, are 
not all these which speak Galilatan^? Anil 
how hear we every man in our own tongue, 
wherein we were horn? Parthians, 'and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers iu 
Mesopotamia, and in'*Judcea,’and Cappado¬ 
cia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews 
and proselytes, Cretes and Arabia',is, we do 
hear them speak in our tongues the won¬ 
derful works of God. And they were all 
amazed, and were in doubt, saying one to 
another. What meaneth this^f 

k Acts ii. 7—12. 

“ Ciatalogus populorum ad ornatum pertinot,” says 
Kiiinoel. In this country wc arc not accustomed to conader 
the evangelists as ornamental writers. Salmasius has ob¬ 
served with greater propriety, “ Gentes ac populi qui hie 

O 4 
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Waiving however for the present the ap¬ 
parent necessity of the gift of tongues, for 
the first publication of Christianity, we 
must concede the possibility that the apo¬ 
stles, during their residence in Jeriysalem, 
and previous to the preaching the Gospel 
to the Gentiles, might by patient and assi¬ 
duous study, and the facilities of instruction 
from the Hellenist Christians, have acquir¬ 
ed a command over that language which 
hereafter was likely to be of such extensive 
utility. But that they should submit to 
this dikgent study, either for the purpose 
of conducting*a precarious system of impos¬ 
ture, or that enthusiasts should thus coolly 
sit down and labour to suj)ply the defi¬ 
ciency in tlieir qualifications; in short, that 
for so desperate an enterj)rise, and where 
the chance of success was so improbable, 
such men should encounter such a course 
of study, is a new difficulty, not less inex- 


“ reconsentur, partim iSixp dtot\exTcp inter se differebat, par- 
“ tini ymxfi." De Lingua Ilellenistica. I liave tlirufivn u>- 
{^otFicr under the different beads, as they oeeur in the fol¬ 
lowing sketeh of the spoken dialeets, what I have been 
able to colleel concerning each. 
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plicable than the preceding. With the na¬ 
tional prejudice wliich Josephus declares 
to have existed among their countrymen 
against tlie study of foreign languages; 
with their task but imperfectly fulfilled 
among the inhabitants of Jerusalem; with 
their maintenance, even their existence un¬ 
certain, that they should attain so perfect 
an idiomatic acquaintance with this strange 
tongue, as to preach the gospel \Vithout 
diffidence or hesitation, and so as to be 
heard with satisfaction and delight, draws 
again most largely on our credulity? 

Of course we do not include in this jiart 
of the discussion the more enlightened and 
better educated coadjutors, such as Paul 
and Barnabas, who s])oke Greek as their na¬ 
tive tongue, and might possibly have consi¬ 
derable proficiency in Latin. But though 
in the later history of the apostles, we con¬ 
fessedly cannot prove the absolute necessity 
of the gift of tongues, I am disinclined with 
Ernesti ‘ to question its utility, or the ap¬ 
parent intention of divine Providence to fa- 


' De Dono Linguamm in Op. theologicis. 
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cilitate by such means the more rapid and 
extensive propagation of the Gospel. If 
ecclesiastical tradition were admissible, on 
this evidence, of itself by no means impro¬ 
bable, it would appear that some of the 4po^ 
sties exercised their functions in countries 
far beyond the limits of the Greek, or even 
the Syriac languageConfining ourselves 
however to the authorized records of our 
religion, a rapid sketch of the languages 
used in the various countries visited by the 
apostle^ whether as the vernacular tongue, 
er coej^isting with the Greek, which was 
thd literary, and perhaps the commercial 
language, will peither be uninteresting as il¬ 
lustrative of St. Luke’s history, nor irrele- 
vg,nt to the general question under discus¬ 
sion. 

First however, the utility of such a gift, 
as that of speaking various tongues without 
study, may be confirmed by the fact, that 
certain of the oriental sovereigns are cele¬ 
brated for their familiarity with different 

“ Philip in Scythia, Bartholomew in India, probably 
Arabia Felix, Thomas in Parthia, &c. Sec Cave’s Lives 
of tlic Apostles. 
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languages, an accomplishment obviously 
not worth acquiring, and certainly not worth 
boasting, if entirely useless and superfluous. 
Mithridates king of Pontus *is reported by 
Quintilian, Pliny, and Aulus Gellius, to have 
spoken twenty-two languages of different 
people within his own dominions Cleo¬ 
patra, according to PRitarch, was distin¬ 
guished for a similar accomplishment". 
There is also a curious passage in the same 
author, respecting the capture of a wild 
man by Sylla, who was questioned ipfitivetuv 

" Mithridatcs autcni, Ponti atquc Bithynia? rex incly- 
tus, qui a Cn. Pqmpeio l)cllo*siiperatus cst, duarum ct vi- 
ginti nationum, quas sub ditionc habuit, iinguas percal- 
luit; earumque omnium gentium viris baud unquam per 
intorpretem collocutus est; sed ut quemque ab co appel- 
lari usus fuit, proinde loqui et oratione ipshis, non min,us 
scite quam si gcntilis cjus csset, I<x;utus cat."‘iiulus Gel¬ 
ling XVII. 17. Compare Pliny VII. 24. XXV. 2. Quin¬ 
tilian II. 2. 

” 'HSovq x«( (p8eyy0jt»,ev^j tco T'^^^'rav, 

cinrtp Spyavov Ti, »oXu;^op8ov, tihriTws Tpewouarec, xa9’ Sji' /3ou- 

XoiTO SiaXsxTOv, oKlyois •7tavTava<rt 81’ hpfMpfiati enervyxctve 

fiap^apotf’ rots 8s xXsiVtoij aiJr^ 81’ aur^s «we8/6oo ray awo- 
xpltreis, olov Alilotpi, TpeoyKo^urcus, 'E^palois, "Apeef^} Sapoiy, 
MqSoiy, Tlaphaiois. iroXAutv 8e Xsyerai xa) aKKiov Ix/aaSsTy 
•yXeorray, Toiy irpo aurris ^attriKsoov ou8s AJyuTmW avao^o- 
jamuy xepiXo^ety 8ia^sxToy, eylcoy 8f x«i to MaxiSoygsiv ix\t~ 
xovrwv. Plutarch. Anton. 
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TToAAaw', an expression which intimates the 
common use of interpreters in the Roman 
armies p. 

Travelling eastward from Palestin^ and 
leaving to the right a large tract of <^un- 
tey inhabited by the Arabians S who^had 
their distinct language, the vernacular was 
what is called by fhe Greeks and Romans 
Syriac. Of this there were two branches 
bearing a close affinity; that of Judaea, 
East Aramaic, or Chaldee, that of Mesopota- 


* P Plutarch. Sylla. The Carthaginian in Plautus is a 
great linguist: “ Et is oninfe's linguas scit, sed dissimulat 
“ sciens, se scire.” The military orders, if I rightly appre¬ 
hend a passiJgc in Josephus, were given to the different 
troops in their native languages. "O re x^pv^ Ss^tog tto- 
Xsp.ap^(a itotpadTac, ei irpog voKept-ov el<riv eTOijaai, rjj TruTpim 

yKuxrtryj Tpy^uvairuv&otverui. B. J. III. 5. 

*1 See lleausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, vol. I. 20. 
On the Arabian language of Yemen he writes, “ Elle a 
“ dtd connue autrefois sous Ic nom de ITnde, et e’est la 
“ vraisemblablemcnt, et non dans les ^Jides orientalcs, 
“ que le Chripti.'inisme fut porte par quelcun dcs apo- 
“ stres, ou de leurs premiers disciples.” 

Michaelis thinks it probable that Bartholomew preach¬ 
ed the Gospel there, vol. III. 125. 

Paul’s flight from Damascus into Arabia is well known. 
The Nabathean Arabs wrote letters to Antigonus in tlic 
Syriac language. Prid. Connect. I. 8. 
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mia, and Edessa, called West Aramaic, or 
Syrian. Hence Luke’s distinction between 
the dwellers of Mesopotamia and Judaea, 
b()th- pf which were to a certain degree dif- 
ferentr from Galihcan, a very corrupt dia¬ 
lect pf West Aramaic ^ This lahgi^ge (jjc- 

' The dialect of Jerusalem was East Aramaean, or, as 
we call it, Chaldee; and according to this dialect are writ¬ 
ten the Aramjcan words that are found in the Greek 
Testament, for instance Acts i. 19. l,Cor. xvi. 22. The 
Syriac New Testament is written in the same language, 
in a diflerent dialect. In Galilee, though West Aramaean 
was sj)oken, that is, the dialect »)f Syria on thi‘j side I^u- 
l)hrates and of Mcsoj)otainia, yet it was extreinely coi» 
rupted. Micliaclis II. 41. i^raho carries the Syrian in 
the same manner beyond the Euphrates. SiaXs'xrou 
Ss vuv SiaftsvoucDjf roif re exTo; to 3 Euipparou 

x«t To7f hvro;. Lib. II. p. 139. 

Fleury mentions a curious proof of the. Christian bi¬ 
shops in Syria being ignorant of Greek at a la|pr period; 
“ Dans la haute Syrie la plupart des eveejues n’enten- 
“ doient point de Grec, ct ne s^avoient quo le Syriaque, 
“ comme il paroit par les conciles oil ils avoient besoin d’in- 
“ terpretes. Cone. d’Ephes. Concil. Calc.Act.X.'"J’/^M 7 ^ 
Mosurs des Chf/^iens. 

St. Jerome tells us, “ that at the funcraffef the famous 
lady Paula, the psalms were sung in Syriac, Greek, and 
Latin, because there were men of each language present 
at the solemnity.” Bingham's Ant. XIII. 4. 1. see triso 
B. XIV. 1.11. 

The Hermeneuta was a regular office in the church. 
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tended from the sea to the Euphratra; and 
though Greek prevailed in the Macedonian 
colonies, and, as I observed, was the lan¬ 
guage of public affairs, and appears on the 
coins of the Seleucidae ‘, yet even close, to 
Aptioc^, a^ late as Chrysostom, the country 
people who came in to the Christian festi¬ 
vals neither spoke nor understood Greek *. 
Zenobia it appears spoke Syriac, and dic¬ 
tated her despatches in that language. She 
herself waS very imperfectly mistress of 
Grebk, and inculcated on her son the advan¬ 
tage of learning Latin, rather than the for¬ 
mer tongue About,, the Euphrates began 


See Bingham’s Ant. III. 13, 4. Procopius the martyr 
was interpreter of the Syriac tongue in Scythopolis. Act. 
Pfoc. ap, ^alcs. Not. in Euseb. dc Mart. Palmt. 

* Sec 11. P. Knight. Proleg. in Homerum. 

‘ A«oy ph iiictv yKarrav ijfilv xara 

8 e Tijv m'oTiv ijiuv (rvpfaivoiv. Stat. XIX. in init. IIoXi; psv 
yap x«i ^dipa iv roTj | 3 ta)Tixo 7 f irpayf/.aa’iv Siso'r^xao'i, 

xar^ 8 s Tov cias^iias \ 6 yov xotvmoucrt, xJ^fftovrai, pij yap 
^0( T^v ^pfiapov auTcev faivriv lifts, aXXa r^v fi\oa‘»fo!io‘a» av- 
Ta>v havoMV. tI yap p.oi o^eXOf bp.i><pmias, orav ra yvm/iris 
fi iiijprtfteva ; ti 85 poi / 3 Aa/ 3 oj irtpoftovlas, Srav Ta t^j vi- 
CTeot., 5 iruviiippeva. Ut supra. 

“ Zenobia filios Latine loqui jusserat, adeo ut Graece 
vcl difficile vel raro loquerentur. Ipsa Latini sermonis 
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the kngiiages of the Armenians, the * Par- 
thians, who as a Scythian tribe spoke a Scy¬ 
thian dialect, the Medes and Persians. And 
here is a circumstance worthy of notice; 
Luke seems to revert to the older word, 
Elamites, although the name of'the Pe^^ 
sians had been long known t© the Jews 
during the captivity, and was in common 
use among the later prophets. But in this 
he is in remarkable accordance with the 
heathen writers of the period, am6ng whom 
the name of Persia might seem extiribt. 
Till the restoration of that empire m the 
reign of Alexander Sev^rus, it occurs rareLy, 
if ever. But'Media is continually named 
as a distinct kingdom ; and what is more 
extraordinary, the Elymaei or Elymaites, 
who seem to have opposed a vigorous re¬ 
sistance to the Parthian conquests, and ap- 

non undequaque ignara, ut loqueretur pudure^hi- 
l(xpicbatUI|tft ilSgyptiace ad j)erfuctum raodum. 
Hist. Aug'. Scrip, p. 190. Hanc epistolam Nicomachus 
sc txunstulisse in Grsccam ex lingua Syriaca dicit ab ipsa 
Zenobia dictatam. Vopiscus. 862, 

* Q. Curtius. lib. VII. Isid. Orig. IX. 2. Ancient uni«. 
History, Hist, of the Parthians. 
y Tac. Ann. VI. 84. XII. 14. XIII. 41. 
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pear as an independent people in the Ro¬ 
man wars in the East*. 

In all that vast country’ loosely jpall«i 
Asia Minor, wliich extended from tj^l '^pan- 
tiers of Syria to the Euxine, ther^eple 
^ere ip^rtly Barbarians", the name which 
the Greeki#>idistinguished all nations, who 


* Elamites, th.it is, Persians of tlie j)rovintse of EJy- 
. mais, Jos. Mcdc. Disc. XX. For iheir history see Strabo 
lib. XVI. and T.‘t<^it. Ann. VI. 44. A curious passage 
from the Talmud may be compared with St. Luke t I 
do'iiot know the date of it. “ Legit quis illud volumen 
“ (Estlia-) Coptica lingua, aut transflnviali aut Elami- 
tica, aut Meda aut Gra'ca, nondurn satisfecit; eccenon 
“ est sinhlitndo, nisi Coptipe Cojjtis legeret, tran.sfluviali- 
“ bus trail,sfluviali, Elamitis Eiamiticit, Gra'cis Grseca.” 
Talm. Tract. Megilla. quoted by l)e llossi. 

^ OIov ting Tixvdf>anrlvoi/ eiri^sip'i<ras SisXEfrflai ysvop, 

SiaipoT, xaflaTTfp o! woXXoi rm IvflstJe, to (lev ‘EXXij- 

luxov cog otaso vdvrtuv afxspouvTsg ^aiplg' (rup.oroccrt is roff aX- 
Xoij yivtuiv dve'ipoi; outn xai ag/xroij xai ouruft.fd>vot; tspog aX- 
XijXa ^dp^apov /xia xX^irei TtpoorsiTovTOg. Plato, Polit. C. 15. 
Ka) ovTTsp rpoTTOv dv^ptiittm 'EXXiiviv o! ‘EXXijvsj, fiap^dpotg S« 
vDv oi-^etp^dpoi ogoyXtorroi SiaXeyovrai. deConf. Ling. 

St. Paul recognizes the distinction; TJml^in-e, if ITums) 
not the meaning cf the voice, / shall be unto him that 
spedketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a 
barbarian unto me. 1 Cor. xiv. 11. Even Latin was a 
barbarous language; “ Philemo sciipsit, Plautus veitit 
“ barbare.” Plaut. Trin. For the origin of the term 
see Strabo, lib. XIV. and Herodotus II. 158. 
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did not /%)eak their language; partly 
/Setp^pei, in which both languages coexisted; 
partly, Asiatic Greeks, in which of course 
thi^ tongue was universally, spoken. Now 
barbarous countries'*, Cappadocia, 
oiie^of those mentioned in the A*cts, had its 

•'V •W 

oiwn language®, according to^ablonski a 
branch of the ancient Assyrfan, and, if we 
may trust the authority of a Greek novelist, 
spoken over a very extensive region.* It is 
said to have been a written language, and 
remained vernacular to the time of St.^a- 

Ephorus and Strabo that cites him make lilmost all 
the island nations of Asi^ Minor to he barbarians. 
Bentley's Confute of Atheism, Serm. VI. 

’lousi Se auTol; Siix xcoficuv jx-eyoiXm, itivTcov qv SepitviaTtuv 
iitntfieltov. Kai yap o'JirwoSoos Iftweifajj «Tj^s KaffwaSoxaiy 
pmvis. Xenoph. Ephes. lib. III. in init. fhe Cappado¬ 
cian,s^bordering on Paphlagonia had corrupted their o^n 
dialect with .jhat of their neighbours. Soyijyo^eTv 8’ av 
Sf^esi Tcp Xoyw toutco, Zioti visa ij wX>)<r»5y tow ''AXuoj Kawa- 
SoKi'a, Ssi) vapartltu rp flapXayovla, ral; Zus) y^i^ai Sia- 
Ke^isi, xal to 7( v^ast ir^va^ei rsT; [lafXayoviKOip. .^ittrabo* 
lib. XII. p. 83iiiid. Casaub. fioefaart says of the Cappado¬ 
cians, “ non abhorruisse eorum sermonem a Syrio sed 
“-ftiisse impurissimum.” in Phaleg. With this Jablonski 
^rees. Apollonius oi Tyana wrot^ a book in Cappado- 
cim. PMlost. lib. IV. 19. Lucian mentions the Cappadb- 
eiaa, Paphlagonian and Bactrian languages, in Paend. 
XIV. 
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sil \ In what was the kingdom .of MitW* 
dates, Bithynia, Paphlagonia and Pontns^ 
the Greek had doubtless spread in 
ritime towns, but in Pontus especiaj^.4^ 
dialects were almost innumerable ®. 
l^tia^, 0 the time of Jerom, the Greek had 

d St. Basil the antiquity of the clause <rh *v«J- 

(iMTi in the DoXology, speaks of its being in genettil use 
in the Mesopotamian and Cappadocian languages. 

iyw Tives rm lx Mea-oitOTajAla; ^xoatra, aySpof xeti 
yXeuffO'ijy ifivslpo); eyovTo;, xal &hei<rrpQ(pov r^v yyta/t))v, ri8f 
Suvarov irepces tiirtlv rp iy^topitp faiy^, xiv IlfAcuo'iy 
Tq; )>al (TvMM^iis, ft,aX>ifiy 81 ruiy l(roSuv«ft.ou(rci)v «ur^ fceym, 
xara ri iSlfvput xarptov, avayxijv auToIj eivai t^v 8ofoXoy/«v vpo- 
<fipeiy. iCat KaT»ra8oxa» 81 ourcu Xeyofity iy^ooplaif, fri Ton h 
rj TWv y\a)(r(Tm haip&ret, to Xe^icog ^p'^o'ifioy #po/3XJ- 

'i/ap.evou to5 n-ytupiaTo;. Lib. de Spir. Sdnct. c. Basil 
was a Cappadocian bishop. 

•The Pontic king, who understood some Greek, 

X>iy yag ti{ cSy fruyp^eeys, requested to have Nero’s dancer, 
to save him in interpreters; wpoo-oi'xowf, tpj, ^ap^apeug 
ouj^ IpioyXcorrov; xaJ Ipjai^yeaiy eu pahov twropijqpu itpo; etHrou;, 

Lucian de Salt. Subjicitur Ponti regio Colchica. 

Coraxi urbe.quondam adeo clara, ut Timostheues 

in eaat^CCC. nationes, quse dissid^ibusJkguis uterentur, 
descenderc prodiderit. Et postea 'a nolTO CXXX. in- 
terpretibus negotia ibi gesta. Plin. VI. 6. 

The limits of Pontus, as it was sometimes used fot the 
whole southern coast of the Euxine, cannot be Itsctr- 
dSned. 

* Galdtas; excepto sermone Graeco, quo otnnis lo^tiitur 
oriens, propriam linguam eandcm paene habuere qt^m 
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the ori^nal Gatihsh or Cel- 
tie ' dialect. Mysia, Paphlagotti^ ■ Pisrdi^ 
Patn^ylia, and Phrygia had each theii^ ohe 
otHpSiJig’ dialects radically different from the 
the two latter, mentioned by St. 
Luke,*lKe Phrygian * is nam^td as a-ibarbsw- 
rous language, apparently unknown, 
by Plato; in PamphyliaAMiin informs 
us that some Greek colonists from ^olis 
had forgotten their native tongu’e and 
formed a corrupt and mingled jargon. In 
the rest of this region the Asia of St. Luke, 


Treviri; nec rcferre si ali(j;^fa corrupcrint. Jerom. tom. 
IV. p. 256. 

It should be recollected that St. Paul wrote in Greek 
to the Galatians. 

s The Phrygian, according to Jablonskj, was a Thra- 
ciai^language. Plato clearly calls them Barbarians. "Opa 
Tolwiy xat Tourj to oyo'ju.a to nup /x^ti fiup^eiptxov touto y^p 
euTf paStOP 7rpo<rixt}/at ia-rlp rfi 'EXXijvix^ fatPtpol r tWh 

oSr»s «dT^,a«e^ouyT>$ ^puyif, a-piixpop rt xapuxXlpovrpf. in Cra- 
tylo. HerodoUiB speaks of the Phrygian language as* 
distinct from lib. II. c. 2. 

h Adrixoi r^v p-h ‘E^AmScc yX^s-crotv ij^tXaflovTO, tviHs 
fietp^afOP M<rav, ouS« raP ttpwryjipiap ^apfiipaiv, ocAXa 

otnreo itpaqhp o&ray, ^wi^y. Arr. de Exped. 
Alex. Compare Jablonski's Dissertation. 

‘ fWhen Callirhoe, in the romance, had travelled as far 
as Cilicia, she still beard the Greek language.—KocXAi/s^oij 

P 2 
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sil ^ In what was the kingdom of Mithri- 
dates, Bithynia, Paphlagonia and Pontus, 
the Greek had doubtless spread in nm- 
ritime towns, but in Pontus especia^y ,4he 
dialects were almost innumerable ®. IiiiGa*- 
l^tia^, ^t the time of Jerom, the Gre^k had 

St. Basil ar^ng the antiquity of the clause trtiv wvsi;- 
(leiTi in the Doxology, speaks of its being in general use 
in the Mesopotamian and Cappadocian languages. 'Cf 
j5e iyw tivoj tcSv ex MearoTtorafilas ijxovtrXf aySpos xa) rri; 
yKufftrrjs if^Trelpco; eyovro;, xu\ aSiaorpo^ou r^v yvwjaijv, ouSe 
Suvaroi' tTepws ehelv rp eyyaopicp fcov^, xav Ifls'XaKTiv 8ia 
T^f 5»«5 (ToMajS^s, jiiaXAoii Si tmv i(roSuvaj«.ou<r»v aurp 
xuTo. Ti idv'Jpta Ttarpiov, avayxtjv auTo7; ilvai r^v Sojo^oy/otv vpo- 
ffepeiv. Ka'i KarTTraSoxai Be outco Xeyop,ev eyywplios, fr« Tore iv 
Tp rwv yXaxro'cov Stuipecei, to pt t^{ Aijsoof yp^oripiov ffpo/SXs- 
^ctp,evou Tou orveufiaTos. Lib. de Spir. Sttnct. c. SQ. Basil 
was a Cappadocian bishop. 

® The Pontic king, who understood some Greek, 

Xtj» yag tjj tSv .fTuy^ave, requested to have Nero’s dancer, 
to save him in interpreters; wpoo-o/xouj, t<pr„ fiap^apoug iy^ai, 
oix 6jK.oyXeoTTOof xeu tp(i.rpiitov ov paBiov t^opi^fjxi Tpo; airoug. 

Lucian de Salt. Subjicitur Ponti regio Colchica. 

Coraxi urbe.quondam adeq clara, ut Timosthenes 

in easu>CCC. nationes, quae dissiitSlibus j^muis uterentur, 
descendere prodiderit. Et postea a nos® CXXX. in- 
terpretibus negotia ibi gesta. Plin. VI. 5. 

The limits of Pontus, as it was sometimes used for the 
whole southern coast of the Euxine, cannot be asccr- 
tSted. 

^ Galatas, excepto serjnone Graeco, quo omnis loquitur 
oriens, propriam linguam candem paenc habuere quam 
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not extirpated the original Gaulish or Cel¬ 
tic dialect. Mysia, Paphlagonia, Pisidia, 
Pamphylia, and Phrygia had each their one 
oi^inkAj^^ dialects radically different from the 
Gri^k; of the two latter, mentioned by St. 
Luke, £he Phrygian^ is named as a barbsi^ 
rous language, apparently riot unknown, 
by Plato; in PamphyliaArrisfn informs 
us that some Greek colonists from iEolis 
had forgotten their native tongue and 
formed a corrupt and mingled jargon. In 
the rest of this region', the Asia of St. Luke, 


Treviri; nec rcferre si aliqija corrupcrint. f/iero»t. ♦«ni. 
IV. p. 266. 

It should be recollected that St. Paul wrote in Greek 
to the Galatians. 

6 The Phrygian, according to Jablonski, was a Thra¬ 
cian language. Plato clearly calls them Barbarians. "Opa 
To/»uv, toD« to ovoj«.a to itvp firiTi ^ap^apmov touto yap 
owT« paSiov 7rpo(ra\J/a» to'Tiv Tp ‘EXXpvixp faJvjj, ^avtpo! r »l<r)v 
ouToi; oturi a«Xou»Tsj ‘hpuyof, irfiixpov ti napaxXlvovTef. in Cra~ 
tylo. Herodoti^ speaks of the Phrygian language as* 
distinct from lib. II. c. 2. 

Aurlxa rtjv jaev 'EXXaSoe y>M)a(rav i^tXa&ovrOf ev$os ti 
^p/3«ipoy foiypy U(rav, ouSg rwv irpoayjiipm fiap^apwv, aXXa 
itieiv ff^ciy, ouwoi wpoo’iiv owaa/y rtpi (psov^v. Arr. de Exped. 
Alex. Compare Jablonski’s Dissertation. 

' When Callirhoe, in the romance, had travelled as far 
as Cilicia, she still heard the Greek language.—KaXXippoij 

P ^ 
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the Greek had probably almost extermi¬ 
nated the native dialects. Strabo informs 
us, that the ancient Lydian was still spoken 
among the Cibyratae*', but was enti^cAy 
tinct in Lydia itself. The Cariaiis! .also, 
mingling much with the Greeks, though as 
in the daySs of Homer, they might still be 

fiev ydf ftexP* • • • * K.iA.»x/ac xou^toj etpspe t^v awoSjjft/av x«* 
yap 'Ex^aSoy fjxovi fcov%. Chaerea. et Call. 105. 

^ Th(5 CibyraUe spoke four languages. Tsff<rap<n 8s 

•yXcuTTai; sp^paivVo oi *k<jSupaTai, ni(7(8;xj, rjj SoXwpieov, 

Tj Avloov, TavTij; 8 s ooS* Ix^os IffTlv Iv rp Au8ia. 

Lib. XIIf.‘ad fin. 

, * See Slrabo lib. IV. p. 978. eel. Casaub.—A passage of 
consjfderablc importance to t|}e subject has perplexed me. 
ToDto Ss fiaXiffra auvs^yj Tol; Kap<rl‘ tu>v yap a\>iMv oux eiri- 
•nXexOpLevaiv srous <r^dSpx Toif "EXXi)<r(v, ou8’ eyrix^ipouvrcav 'EWtj- 
vixw; ^jjv, t) piavSavsiy t^v rjp,STepav hdXsxjov, si Tivsf 

(rudvwt, xal xard rv^yiv ex-spu'j^Sijo-av, xai xar divZpa. ixiyoi 
roiv ‘EXX^veuv T»<r/v. outoi 8e xaS’ oXtjv siAav^flijcrav T^v‘E\Xa8a, 

JU.»0-floU (TTpaTSUOVTSp. 

The a\Mi clearly comprehending all tlie nations of 
Asia Minor, which were not Greek, it appears to inli- 
.mattu^that the Greek language and customs had not 
l)een readily or extensively received in tM«te regions. 

Among the arguments for the general dissemination of 
tlie Greek language through the Peninsula, the general 
dissemination of the reli^on appears important. Paul 
antj. Barnabas were taken for Grecian deities at Lystra, 
and Alexander the Pseudomantis, a Paphlagonian, built 
his imposture on the Greek mythology. 
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esteemed fia^lictpotpum, as speaking Greek 
with a thick and provincial accent, they 
were no longer (ieip^Apoi as speaking a differ- 
erf6 toligue. We have no cotemporary au- 
tho'rity for St. Paul, or any other of the 
apostles, having come in contact with the 
Thracian, Geticor other Scythian lan¬ 
guages. But Illyria, the borders of ^ich 
Paul reached, was branded by the name of 
“ thrice barbarous Of cqurse through¬ 
out Macedonia", Hellas, the Peloponnjjse 

On these languages see Ovid, do Ponto,*III. 40. 
Trist. V. 12. 55. 

Threicio Scytlijcoque fe/e clfrcumsonor ore : 

Et videor Geticis scribere posse niodis. 

Trkt. III. 14. 47. 

In paucis resonant Greecee vestigia linguae ; 

Hisc quoque jam Getico barbara facta sono. 

Ullus in hoc vix est jjopulo, qui forte Latine 
Quiclibetf e medio reddere verba queat. 

Trist. V. 7.51. 

" T^v Eupiilxvjv, tjTts 'IWvpis ovira xat TpijSxpfiapos. 
de Ed. Lib. Olathe question whether Paul entered Illy- 
ricum, see Lardner, Hist, of Apost. art. St. Paul; Biscoe, 
p. 425. 

° "Evict xai ffupLvrcKTsiv rriv pkcxpt Kepxvpai, Maxeiovlav 
‘’rpoa’etyopsuoucriVf edrio^syouvrf; «jua er> xal xouga, xx) 
xa't xa) ikhois Totouroti p^pcuvrai vapa’xXtitr'uoc ivioi 

8 e xa) S/yXajTTo/ siVi. Strabo, lib. VII. p. 503. Thucydi¬ 
des III. 15, mentions the yEtolian language. 

p 3 
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and the iEgean islands, th6se #hb spefke 
the dilFerent dialects of Oreek were intelli¬ 
gible to each other p ; Crete alone is i^mark- 
able for a ver/ peculiar dialect In JtsSiy, 

In Greta insula usitata erat dialectus qusedto linguae 
Grajoae caeteria ^ota, ut liquet ex grammaticis, qui plu- 
res ex ea Glossas protulerunt. Clericus in hco. 

Sa’piasius, from Philoponus, makes it out a Doric dife- 
lect. Salmasius has made a more hardy assertion. “ Ne 
■-* eo quidem tempore, quo vixit et scripsit Demosthenes 
“ ah omnibus, Atticis suis, et multo minus a ca>teris Grae 
“ cis intelligebatur. Atticl a communibus Grsecis vix 
“ poterant intelligi. Unius dialecti idioma non perci- 
“ piebat\'Sr ab altera, de Grsecise linguae dialectis lo- 
“ quor.” Salm. de HeUenistica. This is not quite cor- 
recl; the modern Italian, ^rhaps the French, certainly 
our own provincial dialects, difier as much, yet they are 
mutually understootl. To us indeed the Megaric and 
Spartan patois in Aristophanes are nearly unintelligible. 
We have altio Scythian. “ The Attic,” says Xeno¬ 
phon, “ was a selection of Grascisms and barbarisms,” 
de Rep. Ath .—A singular confession for so pure an Attic 
writer ! Yet these varieties of dialects must have been in 
_ the way of itinerant teachers. 

1 ^ftie language of Malta was Pheenid^n. “ Setiza fallo 
“ eglino erano nominati barbari, perche non parlavano nc 
“ la Greca ne la Latina favella, e qua! linguaggio usavano 
eglino allora se non il fenicio, essendo descendenti dei 
‘‘Penici.” Bres. Malta Antica, 

if 

The learned prelate proves the Phoenician descent of 
the Maltese, and traces the remains of the Phoenician in 
their modern dialect. 
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the old <Oscan remained to a late period 
among the common people; Greek was the 
vernaoular in that part originally called 
Magna Graecia, and was so gfenerally under¬ 
stood % the upper classes, that dramatic 
exhibitions were represented in all tbje 
three languages Though the pride of 
Roman conquest endeavoured ^ito estajblish 

^ Quintus Ennius tria. corda habere sese. dicebal, 
quod loqui Grsecc, et psce, et iatinn sci\it. Aldus Cell. 

XVII. 17. 

Qui Osce et Volsce fabulantur, nam Latine nesSunt. 
Titm. apud Festum. lib. XIII. 

In Italia stessa, centro e sede dei Romani, ove I’uso ddl 
Latino era in uso per publics autorita, mentre per le *citta 
e par le province dai dotti, da publici c civili cittadini 
non si parlava altro linguaggio, non pote Timpero Ro¬ 
mano impedire, che le provincie particulari usassero co- 
tidianamente il dialetto proprio, che bene spesso disc 9 r- 
dava del altro. De Rossi della Lingua di C. 

^ Edidit (Caesar) ludos etiam re^onatim urbtt tota, et 
quidem per omnium linguarum histriones. Suei. Jul. 
XXXIX. 

Fecatque nopnunquam vkatim ac pluribus sCferfirper 
omnium linguarum histriones. Suet. Aug, XLIII. 

Lege proposita, ut Romani Graeco, Graeci Romano 
habitu et sermone uterentur. llnd. Aug. 

Cicero however says, “ Nostri Graece fere nesciunt^nec 
“ Graem Latine.” Tusc. Quiest. V. “ Graeca Icguntur in 
“ omnibus fere gentibus, Latina suis finibus, exiguis 
“ sane, continentur.” Cie. pro Arch. XXV. 

p 4 
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Latin as the general language of pttblic 
affairs in all the subject (provinces \ yet in 

, ti'f 

* Magistratus ve[o prisci quantopcre suam populic^ue 
Romani majostatcm rctincntcs st- gcsscrint, liinc co^osci 
potest, quod inter caetera obtinendm gravitatis 4ndi(^' il- 
lud^quoque niagna cum perseverantia custodiebanf, ne 
Gra?cis ulBquam,,nisi Latiiic, responsa darcnt. Quinetiam 
ipsa linguae volufeilitate, qua plurimum valent, excussa, 
[ler ipjerpreteih * Icxjui cogcbant; non in urbe tantum 
nostra, Scd etiani in Grfecia ct Asia; quo scilicet Latinae 
viKiis hoqos per omnes gentes venerabilior diffunderctur. 
Fftl Max. lib. .II. g.2. 

Causes however were sometimes pleaded in Greek in the 
senate. “ Quis ergo huic consuetudini, (jua nunc Graecis 
“ actionibfts aures curiie exsurdantur, januam patefecit, 
^ ut opinor, Molo rhetor, qui studia M. Ciceronis acuit. 
“ Eum nani<|ue ante omnes Cxterarum gentium in senatu 
“ sine inteqirete auditum constat.” Val.Max. ut supra. 

The emperors however appear rather to have con¬ 
demned this ])ractice. Augustus did not himself speak 
Greek fluently", “non tamen ut aut loqueretur expedite 
“ aut componere aliquid auderet.” Suet. Aug. Tiberius 
discouraged Greek, and apologized for u.sing Greek words 
in the senate. “ Militera quendam quo<pie Graece testi- 
“ monium interrogatum, nisi Latine respondere vetuit.” 
Sueiu^'ib. LXXI. 

But he was not consistent by Dio’s representation pro¬ 
bably the same transaction. 'ExarovTapj^ou 'EAA.i^io'Ti 
ev TM ffuvtSplw fiapTvprj<ral u l9eXij<ra»T«5, oux ^veo^sTO, Kcilirep 
pev $lxas sf rp haMxrcp raurri, xecl exit Xeyofitvas 
axouaiv, iroK^S Se xai aurif IvtpcOTwv. Dio Tib. LVII. 15. 

Claudius was more severe; for though he granted as 
an especial privilege o* ‘ExXijviaTi yvwvai, Dio. LX. 
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the metropolis^ the affectation “ or the good 
taste of the literary and polished part of 
the community struggled hard with the na¬ 
tional vanity. It was not tHl a much later 
period‘that the administration of public 

8 . nevertheless, “ spectatisshnuin virujm, Gra?ciaequc 
“ provinciac principcm, verum Latini SMDionis ignarum, 
“ non niodo albo judicis erasit, sed etiarh'in pert^inita- 
“ tem redegit.” Suet. Claud. ’EituSsto tj AatTlvm y>Ji(r<rr, 
rmv •tipm^suToiv rivac, Aux/oo jasv to Sep^aiov ovTOg, 'Pcojaa/ffu 
Ss yeyovoTog’ xal oevrov, eweiS^ ftij cruv^xi to rijv ^oXi- 

relav apelXero, e'rnwv ju.^ Seiv 'Vcefx.alov slvai, tov jj-r) xai T^v 8»a- 

afujv loTJcTTa/Lteyow. Dio Claud. XVII. 

The literary vanity of Nero jnvdoininated over his 
national pride; he pleaded and acted in both languages* 
“ Pro Bononiensibus LatinJ? et pro Ilhodils et Iliensibus 
“ Graece verba fecit.” 

St. Augustin stiys, “ llomani data opera feccrunt, \»t 
“ imperiosa civitas non solum jugum, vcriini etiaui lin- 
“ guam suam domitis gentibus per jiacem societatis iin- 
“ perarct.” Dc Civ. Dei XIX. 7. They certainly suc¬ 
ceeded at a later period in encroaching to a considerable 
extent upon the Greek; see quoUitions from Plutarch, &c. 
in Baylc, article Claudius ; Gibbon, c. 1. note, and Ca- 
saubon, Exercit. IX. for a curious passage fronnjregory 
Thaumaturgus, which shews that in his time Latin was 
better known than Greek at Berytus in Syria, t- 

“ Nunc natus infans delegatur Grseculae alicui ancillse. 
De Cl. Oral .XXIX. 

-se non putat ulla 

Formosan), nisi quse de Tusca Grsecula facta est. 

Jar. VI. 184. 
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business in L^tin, and the practice of <die 
Roman law, forced the language of the rul¬ 
ing powers into more general circ\j^ation. 
Latin seems ‘£o have spread with i^he 
greatest rapidity in Gaul* and Spainand 
lastly in Africa, where however the native 
dialects andi,he Punic * still kept their hold 
amo)^g the uneducated. In the Grecian 
colonies of Cyrene" we again find that lan- 

* StralK) tells u.s«that the different dialects of Gaul 
did not differ much. Tou; 8e Xoiwouj, raXarotijv fth ri)V 
oij/iy, 'ifjt.oyXdiTTov; Be ou vamus, aXX’ evious fi-ixphv i:apotMj«rtn~ 
T«f ToTii y^TTou;. Strabo IV. 267. 

* Decimus Brutus spoke Celtic. 'HxXa^e Se t^v hai^ra is 
TO KIXtixov, i^tviarTaiJ.svos at/xa'ical Tqv feev^v. App. III. 97. 

About Marseilles, Greek had spread to a considerable 
extent. ij woXij jt-npia piev •jrpOTipov toT; ^ap^apois avsiTO 

TTUihtvTrjpiov, xat ^(XfXXtjva; xaTi(Txs6u<rt tovs FaXaray, mm 
xai.Tce (Tu/x/So'Xaf* 'EXX))v»(rTl ypatfitv. Strabo IV. p. 273. 

y One Spanish people had entirely forgotten their na¬ 
tive language. Oi fteWoi TowpSjravol, xal /aaXia-Ta oi vsp) Toy 
Bairiv, TsXteuf eif tov 'Pwga/cov /xsT«|3e^X»)VT«i rpovov, oiSe 
SiaXfxrou t^c a^erepus er* fi.ift.vrjft.iyoi, Strabo III. p.225. 

* Apuleius of Madaura learnt Latin at Rome; his 
wife’s son spoke only Punic. “ Loquitur nunquam nisi 
“ Punice, et si quid adhuc a matre Graecissat: Latihc 
“ enim neque vult neque potest.” Orat. pro Magia. 

All the African fathers wrote Latin ; St. Augnsdn, ac¬ 
cording to Jortin, “ had only a slander knowledge of the 
“ Greek tongue.” Jortin, Dissert. II. 

»I presume some one of the languages spoken by Cleo- 
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guage, and in Alexandria even the Jews 
had become so completely Hellenised, that 
it i»’«probable that the accomplished Philo 
did abt Understand the language of Pales- 
tiife-*'.* Indeed I suspect that the jealousy 
which existed between the Egyptian ^nd 
native Jews, and which was inflamed by the 
building of the rival temple in Heliopolis, 
was not a little enhanced by this (Circum¬ 
stance. While in the former the‘cultiva¬ 
tion of Greek literature, and ihe universal 
adoption of the Greek language, sofCened 
the rigour of their unsocial prejudices, with 
the latter this liberality of the Alexandrians 
rather aggravated as well their dislike to 
their more polished neighbours, as their re¬ 
pugnance to all such denationalizing stu¬ 
dies. Beyond Alexandria, Greek appears 
to have made no great progress, the Egyp¬ 
tian ® was universally prevalent up to the 

patra, (see note ” p. 203.) was that of the Libyans about 
Gyrene. 

See Mangey’s Preface to Philo, who appears to con¬ 
fess his ignorance. Maph avonxXavvrm, wrte; St (pari tov 
ILvpiDV owna^tarSat irapa ’S.upoi;. 

® (See note ° p. 203.) Toutes Ics lectures se ftdsaient en 
langue vulgaire, c’est-a-dire la langue que parloient les 
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borders of Ethiopia Whil@>then' we haye 
no express authority for direct intercourse 
between the apostles and those whd^were 
ignorant of Grfeek, considering the extfeht 
of country over which they journeyed'^ tjhe 
nuiperous people, especially in Asia Minor, 
which they visited, the fact that their teach¬ 
ing vras chiefly oral, and that the converts 
were most numerous from the lower orders, 
it' is impossible to question the utility of 
such a gift, if it pleased divine Providence 
to b&tow it. 

. An o^)jection however has been made 
by divines of great eminence, and indeed 


honnetes gens do cliacjue pays; car qiioiqiic la languc Pu- 
nique fut cnenro on usage parmi Ic petit pcuple d’Afrique 
du temps de St.‘Augustin, on ne voit pas (pie IV-glise s’en 
servit. Mais dans la Tlnibaide il falloit que I’on fit les 
lectures en Egyptien, puis que St. Antoine, qui n’enten- 
doit point autre langue, fut converti pour avoir oui I’livan- 
gile. (Vic de St. Ant.) Fleury, Mccurs des Chr6tiens, 

p.' — 

The scriptures were early translated into Egyptian. 
Chrys. Horn. I. hi Joan. Thcodorct. de Cur. Greec. A/- 
fccL Sen. 

According to Ilcliodorus, the ^Ethiopian kings af- 
fcctC!<f to talk Greek. Ka) ^cuv^v eWrjvl^coVf (rireuda^eTat 
yap f] y^mira xa) nupoL to7{ Tup.voe'aipuiTdii x«i ^ao'i^eua’iv 

A’iSimm. Heliod. .Eth. IX. 25. 
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the general earrent of theologic opinion 
appears to bear that way. The authority 
of the Acts is adduced to prove the Apo- 
stle9% ignorance of the bafbarous dialects 
of*-»Asia Minor. If this be clearly the 
case, the inquiry, recently instituted, how¬ 
ever interesting to the philologic student, 
ceases to demand the attention of the 
Christian divine. Before however I'revert 

to the passage in question, I would ob- 

» 

serve, that this gift, of whatever nature it 
was, was bestowed in different de/^rees on 
different individuals. I thank my God, 
says St. Paul, / speuk with tongues more 
than ye all^. If the gift were by no means 
universal, it would not’ therefore be proved 
not to have existed; though generally en¬ 
dowed with the faculty, the apostles might 
not be enabled to speak and understand the 
uncouth and barbarous jargon of every petty 
tribe which they might encounter. To^ pro¬ 
ceed however to the affair in question. The 
apostles Paul and Barnabas having wrought 
a public and astonishing miracle at Lystya^ 
the multitude of the city were so amazed, 
' 1 Cor. xiv. 18. f Acts xiv. 
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that they Ufted up their voice»,^mying in the 
speech of Lycaonia, The gods are come down 
to us in the likeness of men. PreparatioMB 
are then made' to offer sacrifice, oxen and 
garlands are brought forth, and the^^ftt^est 
of ’Jupiter is ready to perform his office. 
The apostles, according to the common ex- 
positmn, seeing these things, understand for 
the firlst time their impious intentions, rush 
among' them, expostulate with them, and 
indignantly reject the offered honours. 
But this, it is inferred, they would have 
done before, had they understood the Ly- 
caotaian dialect, in which they were first 
called by the names of Jupiter and Mercu- 
rius. This interpretation, originally, I be- 
li/ive, that of Chrysostom, is liable to a fatal 
objection. The expression in the text is 
not, when the apostles saw what was going 
on, "hut when they heard AKowrctnei. In the 
next place, if the apostles did not under¬ 
stand, the Lycaonian, in what language had 
they taught the people, addressed the crip- 
pla w^om they healed, and in what did 
they make their long and successful expos¬ 
tulation with the multitude ? For they did 
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not simply express their abhorrence of the 
proffered adoration by visible signs of in*- 
dignotion, by their offended looks, and by 
the«. lading their garments'; they did not 
remonstrate with the higher classes, and so¬ 
licit their interference, but they rushed* at 
once among the people, and argued with 
them on the grievous misapprehension into 
which they had fallen. Now is it prbbable 
that the mob of Lystra should so weH'under- 
stand one language and speak another; that 
the lowest inhabitants of a town neither ma- 
ritime nor commercial should be so familian 
with both languages;* as to listen to One 
with pleasure on subjects so mysterious and 
profound as the principles of a new religion, 
and yet express themselves in a different 
one; that whatever their dialect or tongue, 
the apostles should not comprehend their 
brief and repeated outcry, but that fiiey 
should fully understand the arguments" and 
remonstrances of the apostles ? Either the 
Lyicaonian* was a dialect of Greek, or a lan- 

g Crrotius, Lightfoot, and Jablonski think this ]fui- 
guage Cappadocian; Bentley, very different fro^ Greek; 
Guhlingius, a corrupt Greek dialect. Crit. Sacr. Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus quotes a word as Lycaonian. 
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giiage entirely different; if jtiie letter, the 
apostles must have addressed them miracu¬ 
lously in their native tongue; if the former, 
Paul and Barhabas, however perplexj^ by 
the peculiarity of their jargon or p^phimei- 
ati-on, could scarcely have been ignorant of 
their general meaiiing. But in fact we have 
no warrant in the text for concluding that 
the ajiostles heard the outcry of the multi¬ 
tude. 'Such is the observation of Bentley*!, 
who is decided in rejecting the interpreta¬ 
tion of Chrysostom. In truth, whatever 
.exposition we adopt, a difficulty remains; it 
is not apparent why .the writer should ex¬ 
pressly mention their exclamation to have 
been in the Lycaoiiian language. It is not 


•’ When I consitler tlie circitnisUinces and nature of 
the affair, I am persuaded they did not liear that dis¬ 
course of the people. For I can hardly conccivej that 
nie#'%nder such apprehensions as the Lystrans then were, 
in"the tiread presence, and under the very nod ,of the 
almighty Ju^ter, not an idol of wood and stone, should 
exclaiiA in his sight and hearing. This, I say, seems not 
probable nor natural, nor is it affirmed in the text" But 
they might whisper it to one another, and alently with- 
drawin^Wrom the presence of the apostles, they then 
l\fi up their voice, and noised it about the city. Bentley, 
Conf. of Athciem. ' 
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altogether S^isfactory to account for this 
on the Buppc^ition that4;here was something 
peculiarly striking in the language itself; 
or that it was the first'time that the 
apetile^ came in contact with any of these 
Imrbarous dialects, I do not indeed see, 
why an advocate for the universality of the 
gift of tongues might not draw an inference 
in favour of his own system, and conclude 
that the object of the evangelist was to shew 
that the apostles could converse familiarly 
among the most barbarous people, *and 
where the Greek language was not verna¬ 
cular. At all events,sit is sufficient for *my 
argument, that the passage furnishes no de¬ 
cisive proof that the a^stles were ignorant 
of the Lycaonian language; or if they were, 
it was not of the slightest importance, be¬ 
cause it is clear, both from their previous 
harangue and from their subsequenfesex- 
[)ostulation, that they spoke some la?]ig\ia'ge 
intelligible to the people of Lyirtra. ^ 

, ^me other passages in the sacred writings 
are also adduced by those who wish toliimL 
or absolutely deny the miracle in qifhstion. 
Arguing that Providence does not work 

Q 
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wonders of which the utility is not great 
and evident, they conclude that where the 
gift is named, and the object is not appa^ 
rent, it must either be explained away; or 
considered, as by Ernesti, merely as .an evi¬ 
dence of the divine power, meant to vindi¬ 
cate the mission of the apostles. Among 
these cases, the history of Cornelius is one \ 
We read that when the church of Christ 
was first opened to the Gentiles, and Corne¬ 
lius with his kinsmen and near friends were 
accepted as Christian converts, w/dle Peter 
yet spa)ce these wo?’d^, the Holy Ghost fell 
on all them that heardUthe word. And they 
of the circumcision believed were as¬ 

tonished, as many M came with Peter, be¬ 
cause tiMt on the Gentiles also was poured 
out the gift of the Holy Ghost. For they 
heard them speak with tongues, and magnify 
God^. Here then at first sight appears no 
obvious utility in the miracle, yet, I con¬ 
ceive,, if w^ consider more closely the im¬ 
portance of the transaction, we may be of a 
different opinion. In this great era, as I 


' Acts X. 


Acts X. 44—46. 
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may justly call it, in the evangelic histor}-, 
the first admission of Gentile converts into 
the pale of Christianity, the jiarties in the 
affkir are Peter and his companions, whose 
native language was Syro-Chaldaic, and Cor¬ 
nelius with his kinsmen, who from his name, 
and as a Roman soldier of the Italian band, 
probably spoke Latin. They might indeed 
have met on the neutral ground of the Greek, 
which Peter even by natural means "might 
have acquired, and which the famil;^ of 
Cornelius might have understood. ^But as 
it was of the utmost importance that a free* 

and unrestrained intercourse should tiYke 

» 

place between the ciri^umcised and uncir¬ 
cumcised converts, it would be difficult to 
find an occasion on which such an inter¬ 
vention of divine power, if it ever occurred, 
could more advantageously have been be¬ 
stowed. 

•• •tv** 

The second occasion on which this gift 
was conferred was the conversion of certain 
followers of John the Baptist. Now 1st, 
as these had not so mvch ns heard nthe- 
ther there was any Holy Ghost ', no demon- 
’ Acts xix. 2. 


Q 9 . 
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stration of the power and agency of the 
Spirit would be misplaced; and 2dly, as the 
followers of John the Baptist were widely 
scattered abroad, their conversion, wherever 
they might reside, or whatever language 
they might speak, would be greatly facili¬ 
tated by the communication of this gift 
Tlie strong hold, however, of the objectors 
is the'remarkable passage in the Epistle to 
the C6rinthiai\s, in which certain Christians 
are rebuked for an ostentatious display of 
this gift; and St. Paul is thought to speak 
.rather disparagingly of the gift itself, which, 
if tvhat it is generally' supposed, must rank 
among the most ij^markable instances of 
almighty power. %arburton has antici¬ 
pated the 'first of these objections by his 
acute distinction between this and other 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. “The speaking 
“ AVfth tongues, when once the gift was con- 
Tefr^, became from henceforth a natural 
“ P^er; just as the free and perfect use of 
“ the members of the body, after they have 
“ b'ien^restored by miracle to the exercire 

On the followers of John the baptist, see Michaelis, 
and Roscnmnller, preface to St. John. 
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“ of their natural functions. Indeed to 
“ have lost the gift of tongues after the 
“ temporary use of it, would imply another 
“ miracle; for it must have heen by actual 
“ deprivation, unless we suppose the apo- 
“ sties mere irrational organs, through which 
“ divine sounds were conveyed. In a word, 
“ it was as much in the coursed of nature, 
“ for an apostle, whom the Holy Spirit on 
“ the day of Pentecost had enabled, to speak 
“ a strange language, as it whs for the crip- 
“ pie whom Jesus had restored to the use of 
“ his limbs on the Sabbath day, tjt) walk, 
“ run, and perform gll the functions of a 
“ man perfectly sound and whole".” 

As regards the second objection, from 
the remarkable expression of St. Paul, J 
would that ye all spake with tongues^ Imt 
rather that ye prophesied: for greater is 
he that prophesieth than he that spe<^eth 
with tongues'", evidently, it is not the. gift 
itself, but the gift, diverted from its real 
purpose of Christian edification, wluCh is 
depreciated. The apostle does not mean 
that it is a less valuable or extraoMi- 

" Warburton, Doctnne’of Grace. 

1 Cor. xiv. 5. 

'Q 3 
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nary, but under the present circumstan^s 
a less useful gift than others which he 
names. He was addressing professed be¬ 
lievers ; but tongues a'^e for a sign^ not to 
them that believe, but to them that believ4 not; 
but prophesying serveth not for them that be¬ 
lieve not, but for them that believe^. The 
manner in,which the gift was abused is con- 
lessedjiy obscure ; perhaps Lightfoot’s con¬ 
jecture is the most probable that some of 
the Jewish 'conVerts made a display of their 
kno^vledge of thq, Hebrew scriptures, all 
which was unintelligible to the generality 
of their hearers. I piay suggest however, 
that though at first sight we might con¬ 
clude Corinth to bd'^the centre of pure and 
unmingled Greek, it is probable that the 
inhabitants were equally divided between 
Greek and Latin. It was a Roman colony of 

1 .C()iv xiv. 22. 

Ilh 

‘I Lightfoot in loco, with whom lord Barrington (Mis- 
ccllaqw Sacra) coincides. 

' Kopni$ov Be oixomi KopivSioov (liv ouSdf In rwv ag^altev, eir- 
o(xo( 5e aTOoraAEVTSf utto 'Pajjaa/tuv. Paiisanias II. 1. Coftl- 
par(?Du>d. Sic. Fragment lib. XXXII. Strabo lib. VIII. 
p. 685. Dio Fassius XLIII. 50. My attention was directed 
to this fact by the PalaeoromajiSB, one of those paradoxes, 
which ingenious men begin to support as an exercise of the 
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very recent date, and peopled directly from 
Italy^ Now though of course it would be 
rapidly increased by the confluence of set- 
tlara from the neighbourhood, yet the Latin 
lan^age was probably spoken by a large 
proportion of the inhabitants. 'But where 
the diversity of language permitted the use, 
it would also give occasion for the idle dis¬ 
play of the gift of tongues. 

It will have been observed, that the argu¬ 
ment in this Lecture is directed* against two 
distinct classes of opppnents: 1st, (jhose 
who, while they acknowledge the authority 
of the Scripture, rejept the common opinion 
concerning the miracle of the gift of tongues. 
To these I urge its universal acceptance in 
its literal sense by the Christian church, 
the incredibility that it should have been 
invented, the still greater incredibility that 
it should have been fabricated by the jgno- 
rance of the early expositors of Scriptuiie, 
out of proverbial expressions bearing no 

reasoning powers, and end in almost per3iiadirfg’'them- 
that they are in earnest. 

It may be worth remarking that the Latin name! ci J us- 
tUs and Crispus appear among the Corinthian brethren, 
Acts xviii. 6. perhaps ali^Fortunatus, 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 

. « 4 
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such meaning; the obvious imitation of it 
by the biographens of false teadbers, and its 
inestimable value to the apostles, as a means 
of disseminating the religion of Christ 
To those, 2 dly, whom I suppose mther 
willingly, or compelled by force of reason¬ 
ing^ to admit the general truth of the lead¬ 
ing facts in the apostolic history, I dwell 
only 041 the scene in Jerusalem upon the 
day of .Pentecost. I strongly assert the im¬ 
possibility, that without this gift the apo¬ 
stles, could have m^de the impression which 
they did on the assembled multitude; that 
speaking in their natiye dialect they would 
have been unintelligible to the last majority, 
and, instead of enfSrcing awe and amaze¬ 
ment, would either have been entirely disre¬ 
garded, or incurred contempt and ridicule. 

I do not adduce as an argument, I re¬ 
mark only as a singular coincidence, the 
agreement of this miracle with the course 
of divine Providence as recorded in the Old 
Testament. The curse pronounced at Ba¬ 
bel separated the human race into distitict 
natlbns; when mankind was to be invited to 
form one family in C^ist, how admirably 
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adapted for the purpose the temporary 
suspension of this malediction ’! The tem¬ 
porary suspension, because when the reli¬ 
gion wai established, resident teachers ap¬ 
pointed,Ihe Scriptures compiled and trans¬ 
lated into various tongues, the progress of 
the religion demanded no further miracu¬ 
lous interference. But remarkable as the 
analogy is, the writers of the New .Testa¬ 
ment appear unconscious of it; whence it'is 
evident that the later miracle is not an in¬ 
vention suggested by the former. 

If tongues then were the credehtials of 
the ambassadors of fiod; if from the recep¬ 
tion of the* apostles in this character we 
may infer the necessai^ production and ve¬ 
rification of their powers, let us listen with 
humble gratitude to the terms of jieace and 
reconciliation with God, offered on their 
authority, and may that peace be ours,, both 
now and evermore ‘! 

s Compare lord IJarriiigton’s Miscellaiua Sacra, and 
Benson, Hist, of the’planting of Christianity. ^ 

, * It is remarkable that the Homan Catholic church has 
rarely laid claim to this miracle; the reason is "oLvious, 
the imjjossibility of imjwsture. 

After Irenseus, there hardly any mention made of 
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the gift of tongues in ecclesiastical history. One who 
hath written the life of Pachoinius, a monk in the fourth 
century, says, among otiicr things equally marvellous and 
etjually credible, that the saint had received a power to 
speak all sorts of languages, ^cc Bollandus and Tille- 
mont. Jorfm, Kcclcs. Hist. I. 31S. 

' Chrysostom distinctly denies that the gift was known 
in his time. Aia rl tote y\wa-<ral^ IXaXouv Travre; oi jSaorri- 
^ojaevot, vDv Ss oix eri ; vol. V. p. GOG. edit. Sav. The whole 
passage, as relates to the miraculous jjowers claimed in 
those days, is very curious. 

“ Quio enim nunc hoc expectat, ut ii, quibus manus ad 
“’aeci])iendum Sj)iritum Sanetuni imjmnitur, repente inci- 
“ piant linguis Joquf.” August, dc Bapt. III. IG. 

Xavier confessed this difficulty. “ Faxit Deus ut ad 
“ divlnarum explicatiorM.'m rerum linguam condiscamus 
“ quamprtmum; turn demum aliquam Christlanae rei 

navabimus operam." Dr. Milner, in his End of Contro¬ 
versy, animadverting on BisKbp Douglas’s Criterion, con¬ 
tradicts this statement; but, instead of producing any ex¬ 
tracts from Xavier’s own 'Writings, appeals to the over¬ 
whelming authority of the bull of his canonization. 
Uouhours, in his life of Xavier, (translated by Dryden,) 
finds himself in an awkward predicament, perpetually 
coinjtelled to acknowledge the saint’s ignorance of the na¬ 
tive languages, but equally compelled to defer to the 
authority of liis church, which has declared that he pos- 
sCSsed ‘the* gift of longues. 
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1 Cor. i. 23. 

But ivc preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a 
stumblinghloch, to the Greeks foolishness. 

Suppose now, that flushed with their 
suceess, precarious and jmperfect as it^was, 
in their native country; having at ‘the cost 
of incessant labour, and some actual suffer¬ 
ing, and at the perpetual risk of their lives, 
converted some thousatnds of Jews and Sa¬ 
maritans, the apostles proceed to develope 
more completely their ambitious scheme of 
propagating their doctrines throughout the 
world. They have acquired two coadjutors 
of considerable importance, one Ba^-nabas^^a 
man of education and property, the other, 
Paul, however of unquestioned ability, odi¬ 
ous to the Jews as an apostate, liable to sus¬ 
picion among the Christians, as having been 
a persecutor. Wl^re however do we trace 
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their, earliest progress? in barbarous and 
uncivilized countries, where the ignorant, 
athirst, as it were, for wonders, are ipiposed 
upon by the shallowest pretender ^.sijiper- 
natural power; where their manifest and 
acknowledged superiority in the useful arts 
secures them respect, if not veneration; 
where the morals were in a favourable state 
for tlie reception of their purer doctrines, 
arid where the established religion was 
without attiact'ion, and mingled little in 
the common details of life; where the sub¬ 
lime tofiics on which they argued, the na¬ 
ture of God, the imiportality of the soul, 
the state of existence after death, never 
having been discussed, were as commanding 
from their novelty, as full of interest from 
their importance ? on the scene selected for 
their labours did the laws secure, and the 
spirit of the people guarantee the toleration 
of men preaching such a religion ? lastly, if 
they chose the more enlightened regions of 
the world, did they wo]^ in obscurity 
among the lowest orders; shun publicity; 
steal from family to family, “ leading c^ip- 
“ tive silly women;” a^id every occasion 
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of confronting the reasoning and intelli¬ 
gent part of the' commulSRy; shrink from 
detection, ahd dread the possibility of con- 
fut^iionr? We find them in luxurious An- 
tiochyinidissolute Corinth, amon^ the philo¬ 
sophers of Athens, the proud, ferocious, and 
unprincipled aristocracy of Rome. We hear 
them discoursing in the open synagogues, 
pleading before Agrippa and the Roman 
governor of Judaea; desirous of attacking 
idolatry in its head quarters, in the theatre 
at Ephesus, arguing with equal intrepidity 
in the enlightened Areopagus. We 
them daring, defying, enduring the perse¬ 
cution of the inflamed populace, dragged 
before the judgment seat of the public au¬ 
thorities, appealing to Caesar hknself. We 
find them making converts on the tribunal 
of government in the case of Sergius Pau- 
lus; leading disciples from the camp of phi¬ 
losophy, in the person of Didfiyriu^ the 
Areopagite. 

But, it may Ip objected, the world was 
in so favourable a state for the receptiop of 
a new religion; the old superstitions were 
so entirely worn ou^i-that the inbred neces- 
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sity of interfeoiirse with the immaterial 
world, inseparable from the nature of man, 
in other words, the religious wl^ts of hu¬ 
man kind, imperiously demanded sbMisiiew 
and powerful excitement. Is it wbhderful 
then, that a system of doctrine so simple, 
yet so sublime, which united the better 
parts of the Grecian philosophy with the 
lofty Jewish tenet of the unity of God, ad-^ 
dressed in any, manner to minds in this 
darkling and unsatisfactory state, should 
make r^pid and Uihresisted progress ? Add 
«to all this, the state of the world"; the dis- 
perlsion of the Jews in' all quarters; the ex¬ 
tent of the Greek language; the universal 
dominion of the Romans, and the gradual 
^tension of civilization. When .therefore 
the doctrines of Christianity were advocated 
by men of pure and unexceptionable mo¬ 
rals; when they boldly asserted'the cer¬ 
tainty of those siflblime and welcome tenets, 
the life to come, and the immortality of the 
soul, far from being surpifSed at the rapid 
advancement of Christianity, we may be in¬ 
clined to ascribe it to the natural progress 
of human opinion. 
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I wave for the present the dbvious diffi¬ 
culty, that even if this will account 
for the sut^jess of the apostles, it leaves the 
atteipptfi^''inexplicable as before: unless 
we supped them endowed with such saga¬ 
city and foresight, as deliberately to h^ve 
calculated on all these contingent advan¬ 
tages, and, having thus surveyed the coun¬ 
try, where their campaign was to be con¬ 
ducted, to have laid down the whole mar- 
tured plan of conquest. With this caution, 
the Christian advocate distinctly adihits 
the cooperation of these secondary-causes, 
though, drawing a different conclusion, »he 
argues, that together they appear to desig¬ 
nate the appointed period of the promise4 
Messiah, fulness of time^ when the Re¬ 
deemer wqfi to be born into a world thus 
prepared for his reception. But while he 
acknowledges their concurrent assistance, 
he,denies their sufficiencyij4ither to itccount 
for the origination of such a faith, or to se- 

“St, 

cure, its success^upposing the system of 
Christian opinions casually struck out^by 
the sagacity of its one or many foachers. 

Indeed nothing 4fppears more extraor- 
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Uinary in the whole history of the Gospel, 
than the remarkable harmony and coinci¬ 
dence of what may be called the mediate 
and immediate interference of the Deity. 
It is j)artly by the influence of predisposed 
hu.man means, ])artly l)y direct interposi¬ 
tions of divine ])ower, that the new religion 
is disseminated. We discern the hand of 
Providence in both. The whole course of' 
human events seems to a certain degree 
controlled and suj)erintended, in order to 
prepare a way for the teachers of the Gos¬ 
pel. All worldly affairs conspire with sin¬ 
gular and unaccounbiblc uniformity to this 
end. But yet much is wanting. The 
wheels are ])repared, but the machine must 
be set in motion l)y some extraneous power. 
To overcome the first resistance, and break 
down the strong impediments which remain, 
a vigorous and decisive impulse is required, 
which 'Can be traced to no other than that 
which sent the planets on their journey 
through the abyss of space, the one Great 
Mover of the material universe. For on 
closer investigation, this prearrangeraent of 
the world for the reception of a new reli- 
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gion was not merely iriSu^ci^nt to account 
for its origin and success^ was counter- 
acted*dnd counterbalanced by impediments 
arising out of the same constitution of hu¬ 
man affairs, partly out of concurrent cir¬ 
cumstances, but chiefly out of the inade¬ 
quacy of the human means employed for 
the purpose. Discarding Providence, if I 
may so speak, from this previous general 
administration of the world; leaviiig the 
great'drama of history to human passions 
alone, neither directed mft’ ov^rulecj by the 
presiding Deity; taking the world £ts it ex-' 
isted at the period t^rhen Christianity’ap¬ 
peared; conceding that the Jews spread 
abroad merely in consequence of their na¬ 
tional character, or the circumstances of 
their history; that the extension of the 
Greek language resulted solely from the 
successful ambition of Alexander, the uni¬ 
versal peace from the jttdicious policy of 
the Romans; let us send forth these men 
into the world^’^ith no credentials but 
those of dexterous imposture, or the fanatic 
adoption of certain doctrines, of Which they 
had no other testiiWSoy to produce, but the 
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intrepidity of their own assertions: and 
having so done, fairly balance the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages arising from the 
existing state of society. 

1. Among those remarkable drcum- 
stances which apy)ear to the unbeliever for¬ 
tuitous, to the Christian a signal evidence of 
the predestined purpose of tlie Almighty, 
but which is acknowledged on both sides 
to have contributed to the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity, the dispersion of the Jews detnands 
our earliest attention. Philosophically con¬ 
sidered^ no problem in the political history 
of ‘mankind is more' curious, than the co¬ 
existence of this singular people with every 
nation, without their abandoning in the 
least their hereditary distinctions. Almost 
all other migratory tribes either entirely 
supersede, or gradually melt into the mass 
of the people among which they settle; 
they imbibe insensibly foreign habits, cus¬ 
toms, opinions, laws, even religion; the dif¬ 
ference of manners, language, in some in¬ 
stances, of features and complexion, wears 
out by degrees; intermarriages connect the 
whole into one society, and every gene- 
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ration tends to diminish both the physicjil 
and moral differences of the people. The 
Jews remain perpetually separate and dis¬ 
tinct; however completely denationalized 
as to their place of birth, they are never so 
in customs or character; they mingle in 
many of the transactions of life, but are 
never incorporated with the society around 
them; if, as in the case of the Alexa’ndrian 
Jews, their habits and studies undergo a 
partial change, the more striking linea¬ 
ments of their national* chaxacter remain 

; • 

uneffaced. But to whatever cause we as . 
cribe this peculiarity in the history of* the 
Jewish people, the fact, that, at the time of 
the apostles, they were spread throughout 
the world, is undeniable '. During their 
whole later history, their migratory habits 
had been fostered and encouraged by many 
concurrent causes. In war they were swept, 
into captivity by thousands, in peace’ they 

» Auti 8’ eif iriccrav -ItaKtv tjSy] TrapcXijAuSei, xa'i totov ouk 
eo’U pallaos litpftv elKOUfitvt;;, o; ou vapumexTcti roDro to fu- 
A»y, itsixpoTTihau im aukou. Strabo apud .losephuiu^Anf. 
XIV. 7. 2. Compare Pl)ilo. Letter ot‘ Agrippa in the 
Leg. ad Caium, where he enumerates thfe nations among 
which they had spread; lilso Joseph. B. .J. II. IB. 
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dispersed of itiieir own accord, probably 
withcommercial; views. In Mesopotamia 
and the adjacent districts, to say nothing 
cis to the uncertain fate of the ten tribes, 
numerous families remained after the cap- 
tivit;fj who perpetuated the Jewish race and 
religion. At all events, whether from these 
causes, or subsequent migrations, their num¬ 
ber was so considerable, that Philo, proba¬ 
bly with some rhetorical amplification % as¬ 
serts that a general insurrection of the Jews 
might have ^endangered the Roman em- 
,pire‘‘. ‘In Egypt, particularly at Alexan- 

. 'An interesting discussibn might be written on the 
origin of the mercantile habits and tratle of the Jews. 
They appear to have been lenders upon pledge in Alex¬ 
andria. Tay |aev evflijxa; uTro\aiXexoTwv tcov nofutyrm, Philo 
in Fiacc. p. 525. A Jew merchant plays a conspicuous 
part in the curious story of the conversion of Helena, 
queen of the Adiabeni, to Judaism, in Joseph. Ant. XX. 
2. Sec RoscnmulJer’s note on Acts ix. 2. and Michaclis, 
yol. IV. p. 61. Justin says they traded in opohalsamum. 

c "llSsi yap Ba^uX£«it‘’xal woXXaj aXAaf rm "SiarpontuSiv 
Owo ’louSa/cuv xaTep^o/ii^yas. Philo, ^jfg. ad Caium, vol. II. 
p. 578. ed. Man. " " V 

** Too-aoTaf iwptahcts {(psKxsaSixPiraXefiiaiv ap‘ oy a^^aXtpdi- 
raro^; aKXa puj'TroTe yevoiTO (ropuppov^o'avraj rovg exciirrap^ov 
<npacd.fi.6va.v IXfleTvj ti o-uja/S^o'Erai ^^p^pta. Philo, p. 577. 

Petronius at least appears tp-bive dreaded their union 
with the {X)wers beyond the Migrates. Philo, ut supra. 
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dria, their population is as easily ascertain¬ 
ed and accounted for. In the dangerous 
position of Judaea between the rival king¬ 
doms of Egypt and Syria, neutrality was 
imposasible. Two years after the death of 
Alexander, Ptolemy took Jerusalem, and 
transported thirty thousand Jews to Egy})t^. 
Under his successors, with whom the Jews 
were more frequently allied, they we^e per¬ 
petually driven to seek an ^asylum 'in the 
same country from the oppressions of the 
Syrian kings. In short, tis th^J fortune of 
war prevailed, and the party, with which, 
they sided, triumphed* or was defeated, they 
fled for ^refuge, or were sold into slavery 
at Antioch or Alexandria. So great indeed 
was their concourse in Egypt, that they at 
length excited the jealousy of the mother 
country, by building a rival temple. They 
had their own magistrates, called ^labar- 
chae ^; sometimes, as in ‘ the case of Mega- 
bulus^ attained to the command of armies; 
and whp.t is still more extraordinary, form- 

Joscpli. Ant. XII. 1. Prideaux, Conn. I. 8. 

^ Philo in Flaccum. , s Prideaux. 

. R.8 
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ed a school of *Greek literat-are, from wbi'Ch 
probably tho Septuagint translation of the 
scriptures proceeded, and of trbiQh the 
works of Philo are no contemptible Speci¬ 
men. It is difficult to suppose but that 
there is an error, an hyperbole, or a false 
reading, in the numbers assigned by this 
author to his Egyptian brethren, which he 
states at ten millions'*. From Egypt the 
.lews had spread in great numbers into Li¬ 
bya and the neighbourhood of Cyrene; and 
it appears from the history of the eunuch 
.in the Acts, that they had extended into 
Ethiopia. We have incidental notice, that 
they resided in great numbers throughout 
l^ia', Asia Minor, the Greek islands, Ma¬ 
cedonia, and the rest of Greece. In Anti¬ 
och and other cities they had splendid syn- 


•> ''E.icKTTaft.tvoi OTi xa) ij rroAif olxrjTO^Uf tytt 8»TT0Wf, rt 
'kcti TOUTOuj^ xa'i Ttx’Tct AiyuJTTOf, xa) ort ovx a^roSeouo-i (lupiu^iov 
ixarov ol rijv ’AXsfav8^tt«y xal t^v ’Ioo8«7o( xctroixwvre;, 
avi ToS TTpof Ai/3ui)v x«Ta|S«8/<,oO fwrjyi tS>v bp'mv AifliOTfi'af. 
Philo in Flacc. p. 5J83. 

’ To yap ’Jou|a/cov yiwi mXv ju.iv xar« iraio-oev o2xoUjU.Eyi)y 
irapii-naprai toT} eyrtytuptoti' nXiiiTTOv 8e t§ "Sinplix xKta t^v 
yinvia<tiv avo^p,iyp,tvov. Jobep^f B. J. VII. 9- 
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agcigues^jan short, Dio Cassia^ asserts, that 
through the whole of the Rodman empire 
this persecuted people had increased with 
such ?yafiadity, as to extort the toleration of 
their worship from their unwilling mas¬ 
ters In Rome itself they were, of sych 
importance, that their marked regret for 
the death of Caesar (easily accounted for, 
both from their hatred to the memory of 
thfflr conqueror Pompey, and the' edicts 
passed in their favour by his rival) is par¬ 
ticularly noticed by his biographer *. lliey 
had their places of worship: 

Hie sacri fontis nemus,V't dclubra locantur 

Judaeis, quotum cophinus, fccnumque supellex 

They were not only tolerated, but protected 
by Augustus ", shared in the general largess 
of corn 5 qnd Philo states, that if the distri¬ 
bution took place on the sabbath, their por¬ 
tion was reserved. It is impossible then 

Kal fori xa) wetgix Tolf'PcoiAaloii'ro ysvos touto, xoX.ou- 
aisv (t,ev iroXXaxif, Se Iffi •x^.eicmy, mrrs xa) I5 w«pj5ij- 

<riuv TTif vopuVeeos exvtx^o^. Dio Cass. XXXVII. 17. 

1 Suet. ^Julius 84. 

™ Juv. III. 13. 

» See for the Decree of Augustus Joseph. Ant. XVI. 
6. 2. Philo Leg. in Caium, p. 569. 

R. 4 
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to deny the* great advantage whidi the ' 
early Christian teachers derived, from hav¬ 
ing those of their own nation and kindred, 
ui)on whose hospitable reception they might 
calculate on their first entrance into a fo¬ 
reign city ^; from finding open synagogues 
and places of public assembly, in which they 
might announce their doctrines; in shelter¬ 
ing themselves under the general habits of 
their people from the surprise or suspicion 
which their itinerancy might otherwise 
havb excited, or the animosity which their 
unsociaA religion, which refused to coalesce 
wil^i other kinds of. ^ worship, might have 
provoked. As a sect of Judaism, Chris¬ 
tianity was enabled to gain some strength, 
before it encountered direct persecution. 
Still, however, the value of these advantages 
depended on two material points: 1st, the 
estimation in which the Jews were held. 
Tor Coming before the world, avowedly as¬ 
sociated with the Jews, grounding their 

“ Per illam tarn ample patentem Judaeonmi in tot rc- 
gionibus freqa^ntiam et facilior aditus datus apostolis, at- 
que vaticiniis prophclarum praenunciata evangelii lux fe- 
licius eminere, et longius aciem suam proferre jx>tuit. Fa¬ 
bric. Lujt Evang. c. 5. 
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doctrines on Hebrew records and tradi¬ 
tions, they would share in the respect or con¬ 
tempt, the favour or the hatred, in which that 
people was held. 2dly, On their reception 
among the Jews; for if disclaimed by their 
own brethren, they would appear in ,the 
questionable predicament of being despised 
by the heathen as Jews, and detested by 
the Jews as apostates. 

Now it is certain that the toleration of 

( 

the Jews, which was the policy of Augustus, 
and in the early })art of his reign of Tibe- 

4 * i 

rius soon gave place to animosity which, 
affected to assume the dignity of contempt. 
Although at' an earlier period Cicero spoke 
of them with scorn'', and when they are 
mentioned in the Augustan age, their ha¬ 
bits and rites provoked the sarcasm of the 
wits \ I think that I discover in subsequent 
writers increased acrimony even in their 


P Suet. Tibcriu.s. XXXV. 

‘1 Huic autem barbarae superstitioni resistere, scvcrita- 
tis; multitudiucm Juda'orum, flagrantem uonnunquam in 
ooncionibus, pro republica contemnere, gravitatis summoc 
fuit. Cic. pro Flacco, 28. 
r Hor, Sat. I. 9- 70. I. 5. 100. 
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brief notices of this unpopular raceAll 
their later history shews them in collision' 
with the Roman authorities/and their irre- 
concileable intolerance, the better it became 
known, appeared only the more odious. 
The resistance to Caligula’s frantic design 
of placing his statue in the temple, however 
impolitic the measure might appear to the 
wise and moderate, was likely nevertheless 
to wound the pride of Rome. Insurrection 
jjrovoked oppression, opyjression inflamed 
insurrection, till the final capture of Jeru- 
jialem, when with that union of savage ani¬ 
mosity with contempt) which characterizes 

•) 

® Juv. Sal. VI. 543. XIV. 101—4. Josephus says, just 
before the war, to xocTa tcZv ’louSai'uiv wa<riv ?xj«.oi^s /luVof. 
11. J. VII. 2. “.Cajtera insiituta sinistra, feeda, pravitate 
“ valuerc.” Tac. H. V. 5. “ foetent Quod jejunia siiblxa* 
“ larioruni.” Mart. IV. 4. 7. 

Martial likewise describes them as pedlars in the lowest 
state of poverty, changing matches for broken glass. 

■Hie quod Transtibcrinus ambulator, 

Cjui ])!illenua sulfurata iractis 
Permutat vitreis. I. 42. 

A inatre doctus nee rogars'Judseus, 

Nec sulfurata: lippus institor inercis. Xll. 57 . 
They'enjoyed a short interval of doubtful protection 
under Claudius. Joseph. Ant. XIX. 52. and Lardncr''s 
Credibility, I. 98. 
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all the cx)ndu€t of the Romans towards the 
Jews, neither Vespasian nor Titus would 
condescend to the title of Judaicus^ But 
all these wars let loose throughout the em¬ 
pires immense numbers of captives, gene¬ 
rally the worst, the most ferocious and dis¬ 
solute of the people, who naturally tended 
still further to lower the estimation in 
which the whole race was held. Another 
strong continuation of the unpopularity of 
the Jews is the facility with which, especially 
in "Syria, Egypt, and Cyrene, the populace 
were excited to persecute them. By some fa-, 
tal and inalienable fac'ilty of exciting odium, 
this devoted people were attacked with a 
sanguinary ferocity, scarcely surpassed by 
the fanatic persecutions of the dark ages. 
The record of the number massacred is our 
chief evidence to the extent of their popu¬ 
lation in many parts. In Scythopolis and^ 
Damascus all the resident Jews were put 


< Dio Cassius. Vespas. c. 7. 

" Joscphi Vita, et B. J. II. 18. Ba.snage has dra>vn out 
the numbers slain in Syria, as well as in Palestine during 
the war. Hist, des Juijs,l. 1. c. 19- 
'' Joseph, ut supra. Also Philo in Flaccum. 
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to the sword; and in other places, whenever 
the protection of the Roman laws was with¬ 
drawn, whether from envy of their wealth, 
the hope of plunder, or personal hostility, 
the most relentless and exterminating mas¬ 
sacre took ])lace. But the apostles would 
hardly esca])e the odiuni of this execrable 
superstition, which the wider it spread, ap- 
])ears to have been more cordially detested; 
aiid the indiscriminate sword of persecution 
would make no difference between Jew and 
Christian, who alike refused to admit the 
^ods of‘«the heathen to an intercommunity 
with their own, or to allow their own to 
be degraded by an unholy fellowship with 
deities of wood and stone. We may fairly 
then conclude, that the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity was no less retarded than advanced 
by its connection with Judaism among the 
Gentiles and unless it was cordially and 
gepetall^ received by the Jews, we shall be 

* Ilo/ixi; 8’ oux av JvSixtuf uxoj3x*jfls7si' Tifj-oaplaii, oi rwv ftsv 
^aTf/cDW i^vyaSss, tcoi' £’ oflvsituv xai irapa irao'i diafie^Ktj/nevcov 
’lou8aVx»» yevofteveii ^ijAairai; wtej S’ oti 

fla^ 6ivai xat eu^Bfiela^ icrp^aTtjf to fieraSiirSai fisv suxoAtus ra 
roov otxeioov, aAo^fu 8e xat ave^sTcurTto ttiVtsi Ta raa Swaas/Saii/ 
xat xaciv e6v£(riv xoAs/xiatv iKsaSut. Euxeh. Vrtep. Ev. I. 2. 
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still more inclined to wonder at its rapid 
propagation. But every chapter in the later 
part of the Acts shews the blind jealousy 
with which the Jews in general resisted this 
innovation on their faith. Instead of re- 

t 

ceiving the apostles with open arms, and 
supporting them by their testimony, when 
they appeal to their Scriptures, they disavow 
them, oppose them with the utmost viru¬ 
lence, eject theie from their synagogue.s, 
pursue them from city to city. This the 
apostles must have anticii<ated. . Th^' knew 
their countrymen too well to expect much, 
favour at their hands. That the Jews should 
demand a sign was but natural. Their law' 
had been delivered among signs and won¬ 
ders. Their history was a perpetual pro¬ 
digy. Unless then the new teachers should 
accredit their arguments with well attested 
miracles, or adduce satisfactory evidence of , 
that greatest miracle, the resurrection, in¬ 
stead of meeting with partial success, they 
could scarcely hope for a patient hearing. 
If they rested their claim to belief on Jhc 
fact of Christ’s resurrection, the farther 
they removed from Jerusalem, and the 
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wider they separated, the more obscure aiM 
dubious the evidence of that fact became 
While together, they furnished a formidable 
body of eyewitnesses, singly, they could lay 
far less claim to belief: and Paul indeed 
could not pretend to this title to credibility. 
Of Christ’s resurrection he knew nothing, 
except by revelation, and that, if unavouch«i 
by miracles, rested on his own assertion. 
He could not disavow, that he himself on 
the spot up to a certain period, had seen no 
reason to credit the miracles of Jesus. Nor 

4 ' 

could the apostles deny that Christ had 
befen rejected by the: vast majority of the 
nation, and condemned by tHe constituted 
authorities. It was no less unquestionable, 
that the greater part of the people, the au- 

y The apostles, unlike to confederated impostor.s, did 
not keep in a body, to aid and support each other, but 
separated themselves to the distant corners of the earth; 
a conduct this, which, as it was necessary in order to pro¬ 
pagate their religion, would have been the height of folly, 
had their religion been built on fraud and forgery. By 
separating in this manner, a scheme of fraud must have 
dwindled to,nothing; no regular plan could be pursued, 
no unity of design could have subsisted, no community 
of interests have been prei^yed, &c. Bishop Douglas's 
Criterion, p. 358. 
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thoritks included^ had ? refused to believe 
the resurrection. Without miracles then, 
the apostles could scarcely haVfe made an5^ 
converts; even with miracles they would en¬ 
counter with but partial success this inve¬ 
terate and obstinate hostility. For while 
they demanded signs and wonders, it was 
not probable that the Jews would be con¬ 
verted by them, any more than their coun¬ 
trymen by those of Jesus. They had the 
same confidence in God’s favour, as chil¬ 
dren of Abraham; the same certainty, tluit 
if there was a heaven, it was reserved by a ■ 
rigid and exclusive decree for the circum¬ 
cised people They had the same evasion, 
that of attributing to magic, to Beelzebub the 
prime of the devils, the wonderful works of 
which they could not contest the reality. 
Now look to the facts of the history. At 

2 Hoc scias, quod saeculuni vcnturum non sit factum 
nisi pro justis, nempe Israelitis, qui in hac vita hequc pl#- 
nam remunerationcni, neque plenam ultionem accipere pd£- 
sunt. Massech. Jevamoth, c. 4. Dicunt ipsi, hoc scias, quod 
saeculum futurum non reconditur, nisi justis, qui sunt 
Israelitae. Maim. num. 4. and 5. quoted in Slevog^. de 
Proselytis. 

Other quotations to this effect may be found in Jortin. 
Disc. I. p. 2.5. and in Horne’s Introduction v. III. p. 76 
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Damascus, after that many days were ful¬ 
filled^ the Jews took counsel to kill Paul''. 

When Herod had killed James the brother 
( 

of John with the swot'd, because he saw it 
pleased the Jews, he proceeded further to take 
Peter also At Antiocli in Pisidia, the Jews 
stirt'ed up the devout and honourable women, 
and the chief men of the city, and raised per- 
secutidn against Paul and Barnabas, and ex¬ 
pelled them out^ of their coasts". In Iconium 
and Lystra they were equally active; and 
there came JhitMr certain Jews from An¬ 
tioch afid Iconium, who persuaded the peo¬ 
ple^ and having stoned Paul, drew him out 
of the city, supposing he had been dead^. 
At Thessalonica the Jews "set all the city 
in an uproar, followed them to Berea, and 
there also stirred up thepeoj)le. At Corinth, 
they opposed themselves and blasphemed, so 
that Paul solemnlyabaiidoned all connection 
with them'; Your blood be upon your own 
heads ; I am clean: from henceforth I will go 
unto the Gentiles \ But the extravagance of 

® Acts ix. 23. b Acts xii. 2, 3. Acts xiii. SO. 

Acts xiv. 5 —19. ' Acts xvii. 5—13. 

f Acts xviii. 6; 
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this determination is incredible. Unless 
supported by actual miracles, the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus rested on no evidence, except 
its conformity with the Jewish Scriptures. 
Of these the Gentiles knew nothing, the 
proselytes little. Their phraseology, their 
history, their prophecies, their types, wtre 
alike strange and unintelligible To the 
Jews, they might reason out of the Scrip¬ 
tures, opening ami ulledging, that .Christ 
must needs have suffered, and .risen again 
from the dead^\ but Scriptures, Jesus,and 
Christ, were unknown and * unmeaning 
words to the heathen. Thus, while they 
would necessarily share in all the odium 
which attached to the Jewish name and 
religion, they appeared before the Gentiles 
under the still more dubious character of 
renegades from the faith in which they had 
been born, loudly denounced by the Jews 

8 The originality of the Christian doctrines and cha¬ 
racter is wged in a most attractive and convincing man¬ 
ner by my friend Mr. Sumner, in his volume on the Evi¬ 
dence of Christianity, a work, of which the argument in 
some points runs parallel with mine, but which left ^uch 
the larger part of my ground entirely unoccupied. 

h Acts xvii. % 3. 
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a,s impostors or fanatics, disclaimed by those, 
who alone Tyere capable of deciding ivith 
justice on their pretensions. Thus far as 
to the advantages of their connection with 
the Jewish people. 

Suppose however, 11. that they are neither 
disheartened by the uniform opposition of 
the Jews, and that they have contrived to 
reconcile the Gentiles both to their persons 
as descended from that hateful race, and to 
their still more questionable apostasy from 
the religion of their countrymen, let us fol¬ 
low them into the Gentile world, and exa¬ 
mine its fitness for the reception of Chris¬ 
tianity. The question of the extent and 
probable limits of the Greek language hav¬ 
ing already been discussed, let us inquire 
how far the subjugation of the western 
world to the dominion of the Romans might 
advance or retard the progress of the new 
religion. Had the apostles gone forth at 
any previous period, either of foreign or ci¬ 
vil warfare, the messengers of peace would 
have been perpetually liable to interruption 
or danger, to be cut off by the indiscrimi¬ 
nate ravager, or seized, and sold into cap- 
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tivity Besides this, during the app-ehen- 
sions and anxieties excited by a state of civil 
discord, when the sword of proscription was 
suspended over the heads of the higher 
orders by the slenderest thread, which 
might be snapt in an instant by the caprice 
of any one of either triumvirate ; when the 
dwellings of the lower orders were alter¬ 
nately depopulated by successive armies, 
the quiet, unworldly, and persuasive voice of 
religion would scarcely have commanded 
attention. All interest .would have been 
absorbed in more pressi’ng an'd urge)it con¬ 
cerns. Now, however, that the able policy 
of the Romans had established an uniform 
system of government throughout the em¬ 
pire, the public mind, no longer preoccu¬ 
pied by the agitations of war and faction, 
and precluded from political discussions, 
would welcome any excitement, and take 

■ 'AveTstXs yap ev Toi; fip-epai; aoroO Sixawffovtj,* xai 'irKrjSos 
sip^vrjs ytyovev, ap^afisvov ano rrji yevaa’ico; aurou, evTpewH^ov- 
TOf TOO ©eoo Tp SiSaa-KaXla aurou rd I'flvij, iv uvo eva yhi)rai 
T&v 'PaijuiatW /3a(riXea' xoo p-tj Siii to irpopdaai rdiv iroXAcov fiatri- 
Aei(o» ip-mrov rdiv iivoav irpo; aWijKa, ^aXeirdiTapov yivrpTui ToTf 
oiroor^Aoi; too ’Iijtoo to wot^a-ai Map wpoaeTa^ev auro~is o ’Itj. 
<roof. Orig. cont. Cels. II. 30. 
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an interest in any speculations, attractive 
either from, their boldness oar novelty. 
The teachers of Christianity could pursue 
their itinerant system of proselytism in se¬ 
curity. The prophecy of Isaiah, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight \ 
might almost be taken literally. The pub¬ 
lic roads were magnificent; the means of 
communication easy; the passage from one 
province to another without obstacle, l^ill 
there is much' to counterbalance these ad- 
varitages. In times of public confusion the 
doctrines of Christianity might have crept 
abroad, if less rapidly, more imperceptibly. 
The whole attention of the government 
was directed to civil affairs. An uniform 
and active police watched every invasion of 
the public quiet ‘. The facility of commu- 

^ Matt. iii. 2. 

* It appears from a curious^passage in Petronius Ar¬ 
biter,' that the regulation common in modern times, parti¬ 
cularly in Italy, that all strangers are to be reported to 
the police, is as old as the days of Nero. “ Hac voce 
“ perterritus, eo egressp ^ sciendutoi quid esset, descend!; 
“ acccpique, Prsetoris lictorem, qui pro officio curabat ex- 
“ tOTorum nomina inscribi in publicis codicibus, duos vi- 
“ disse advenas domum ingredi, quorum nomina nondum 
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nicalson increased the facility of persecu¬ 
tion. Where the different provinces and 
cities were independent of each other, the 
advice, when they persecute you in one city, 
flee unto another, would have been more 
pritcticable! Now, the reputation of being 
factious and quarrelsome persons, disturbers 
of the public peace, would fly before them, 
and pursue them every where. They could 
not escape observation, however they* might 
shelter themselves under tKe contempt of 
the ruling power, for the Acts of the differ¬ 
ent cities appear to have been k<^t with 
punctuality, and transmitted regularly to 
the seat of government “. The universal 
empire of the Romans endangered an uni¬ 
versal persecution. If they should once 
provoke the slumbering intolerance of their 
masters, a single edict from the Capitol 

“ in acta tetulerat, et idwco de illorum patria et occupa-. 
“ done inquirere.” Petr. Arb. Satyr. 

The imperial jealousy of eraipsiai reminds us forcibly 
of the suspicion in which all secret associations are held 
at the present day. See qudliidons on this subject in 
Jortin, Disc. I. 

See Pearson on the Creed; note on art. IV. and 
Suetonius Graevii, note on Jul. XX. Tacitus mentions 
the diumapoptdi Rmnani Ann. XVI. 

s 3 
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would kindle the fires of extermination 
in every province of the West. The ap¬ 
peal of Paul to Caesar was in fact a most 
dangerous experiment ". It exposed the 
whole body to the caprice of the tyrant, or 
the jealousy of the politician. It proVOkied 
his cognizance of a people, avowedly hostile 
to all existing modes of worship, which, as 
Gibbon observes, were considered by the 
legislator, as all equally useful. It there¬ 
fore implied ah intrepid reliance on the 
goodness of his cause, inexplicable at least 
in an i'pnipostor. The apostles might have 
beep ignorant of t^ose intolerant laws 
which forbade the unauthorized introduc¬ 
tion of a new religion, and which in prac¬ 
tice had become obsolete. They might 
have calculated on the inoffensive character 
of their religion, and been lulled into secu¬ 
rity by the temperate conduct of the judges 
before whom they were led—Gallio for in¬ 
stance, or the town clerk of Eplyesus “. But 

" Lardner is of opinio]^,.that;Paul did actually plead 
before Nero; but it se^s to me highly improbable. 
Hist> of Apost. 

° On the tolerance of the'heathcns see Bentley on Free- 
thinlcing, c. 41. and especially bishop Warburton’s mas¬ 
terly view of the subject. Jjtv. Leg. b. II. c. 6. The 
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experience must soon have convinced them, 
that there was no security, against the 
exasperated populace; and it must have 
occurred to men whose foresight we can 
scarcely question, that their prosperity 
wduld inevitably excite the more active 
jealousy of those, whose tolerance was only 
grounded on their contempt. Yet, on the 
whole, as far as the apostles were con¬ 
cerned, the advantages of the universal 
Roman dominion probably predominated; 
though they were advantages on which 
they could not fairly reckon, if tliey sate, 
down deliberately to'^cormt the cost of frheir 
undertaking*; and which were so precarious, 
and so often turned against them, as to 
induce them rather to recede in time, than 
to advance without hesitation. 

III. The ancient religions, it may be said, 
had lost their hold on the general belief; 
the progress of letters -and philosophy had 
enlightened the public mind to such an ex¬ 
tent, that the fables of pagan mythology 

laws on the subject may be^seen, briefly in Jortin% Dis¬ 
courses, more at length in Chr. Kortholt, Paganus ob- 
trectator. 

s 4 
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were geherally derided. The absurdity ©f 
the heathen worship had become appai^ent 

to tlie meanest understanding. Christi- 

« 

anity therefore appearing at this fortunate 
juncture, took advantage of the religion 
propensities of human nature, no^ no longmr 
preoccupied; and easily planted in the va¬ 
cant heart of man those consolatory and 
ennobling principles of faith, the excellence 
of whidh, and their superiority to the de¬ 
grading systems of prevailing belief, might 
appe*ar sufficient evidence of their truth. 

. But, although we have sufficient proof 
thatr the philosophy* of the Stoics, Aca¬ 
demics, or Epicureans had superseded the 
exploded religions in the higher classes, it 
is not so easy to decide how low in society 
this sce])ticisra had descended. We derive 
our knowledge of ancient opinions chiefly 
from poets, orators, or philosophers. Bat 
even *tho‘ligh Cicero might publicly deride, 
or privately question the reality of a future 
state ; though Lu^n ’ inight disdaiq, or 

I* Cic. pro eluent, c. 61. ,,and the speech of Csesar in 
Sallust, B. C. 50. 

<1 Lucan IX. 379. Juv. II. *49. 
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Juvenal sarcastically depreciate the esta¬ 
blished faith, we cannot conclude that the 
superstitions of the mass of the people were 
not still deeply and firmly rooted". Per¬ 
haps the moral and religious state of the 
world may be thus not unfairly stated. 
In the higher orders, a sovereign contempt 
for the creed of their forefathers, with a to¬ 
tal absence of religious principle ^ theo¬ 
retical Epicureanism with practical' profli¬ 
gacy. In the lower, equal vice *and ferocity 
of character “, with an extravagant attach¬ 
ment to their local deities^. In both, a su-. 

' Et sciunt qtii rerum humauarum non ignari sunt, 
otiam infima.' sortis homines non inodo se siiamquc vitara 
ct commcxla natura; instinctu amare, verum etiam con- 
suetudines religionesc|ue a majoribus aceeptas multo ve- 
bomentius ct acrius complecti ct custodire, quam homi¬ 
nes ingenio, auctoritatc, vitmquc honis praeditos ct cx- 
celso loco positos. Moshcim de Reb. Chr. I. 21. Com- 
piH/e likewise the note on this passage. 

s Item flagitiosissimc et prorsus impic sup3Pen[U,*medio- 
cres, infimi vivebant, illorumque scelerum ct criminum, 
quorum hodle homen vix honcstae aurcs fefunt, maxima 
erat impunitas, &c. Moshewit, p. 15. 

• See the curious discussion about the right of asylum, 
and the pertinacity with which the several cities %irged 
the claims of their respective deities. Tact Ann. III. 
« 1 . 
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perstitious belief in magic, astrology, ne-* 
cromancy, divination; incredulity as to the 
substance, the moral restraint, and- obedi- 
ence to duty, with an obstinate fondness, 
either from policy or prejudice, for the es¬ 
tablished form of religion Ift according 
to Warburton’s theory, more elevated doc¬ 
trines were taught in the mysteries, the 
secrecy of these had become depraved to 
the worst purposes. The priesthood in the 
various cities were sometimes opulent, al¬ 
ways powerful; and the ceremonial of the 
.heathen*' was most skilfully, ,enwoven with 
the whole detail of life. If the religion of 
the Hindoo be mqye completely identified 
with the minutest circumstances of hourly 
practice, the food, the ablutions, the dis¬ 
tinction of ranks, that of the Greeks was»as 
completely incorporated with their plea*- 
sures, that of the Romans with their rtfiHf 
tional pride. Every thing on which the 

“ ProtHgics are as frequoit in I*aicitus as in Livy. The 
former describes Rome as “ civitatem cuncta interpre- 
“ tantem.” Apuleius, Petpnius, the satirists, and all 
the authors who throw light on the common life of the 
Romans, are full of thekr superstitions. 
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Greek rested his claim to superiority over 
barbarous nations; every thing by which 
the Roman vindicated his political and 
military preeminence was indissolubly con¬ 
nected with, or rather an integral part of 
the ancient faith. As to the latter, evep in 
the time of Augustin, the feeling which he 
seems to combat with the greatest energy, 
is the ingratitude of deserting those gods 
under whose superintending providence 
Rome had attained to universal dominion*. 
With the Greeks, the language, the poetry, 
the arts, sculpture, painting, architecture,, 
the spectacles of alniost every description, 
were essentially religious. The abandon¬ 
ment of all these was the first inexorable 
demand of the new religion. ‘Besides the 
total moral change, a revolution as com¬ 
plete in the occupations, amusements, and- 
habits of life was imperiously required. 


-siHit qui nobis bella exprobrare sinistra 

Non dubitent, post^uam temploruni sprevinius aras, 
Affirmentque, LiiJyn Collinfe a cardine portaj 
Hannibalem Jovis iinpcrio, Martisque, repulsuin 
Victores Senonas Capitoli, ex aede fugatos. 

Cum super e celso pugnarent Numina saxo. 

Prudent, contr. Symm. II. 683. 
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The glowing description of the manner in 
which the heathen ceremonial pervaded the 
whole life, adorned every hour, mingled 
with every serious pursuit, and exhilarated 
with its festive influence every pastime, as 
it appears in the History of the Decline 
and Fall of Rome, is well knowm^ But 
this opportunity of displaying the luxuri¬ 
ance of his diction, and the copiousness of 
his knowledge, is fatal to the theory which 
the writer would insinuate—^the propaga¬ 
tion of Christianity by natural causes alone. 
.For if the old religion, conjured up by the 
powers of the imagination, could so fasci¬ 
nate the congeniaL,mind of the historian, 
what must have been its influence, when 
incorporated with all the prejudices, incul¬ 
cated with traditionary reverence, and ad- 
. dressed directly and perpetually to the ar¬ 
dent passions of a gay and dissolute peojfl^:^ 
No topic of Christian evidence has been 
urged with greater frequency or success, 
than the contrast bqtweeil- the mean, indi¬ 
gent, unpretending and selfdenying reli- 


y Gibbon, Hist. c. "i&J. 
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gion of the cross, and the splendour, 
lence, the festive and indulgent ritual of 
paganism I shall endeavour therefore 
to throw tlie argument int(T another form, 
both that 1 may avoid dangerous competi¬ 
tion, and, as I conceive, bring the state of 
affairs more immediately home to the com¬ 
prehension. 

Conceive then the apostles of. Jesus 
Christ, the tentmaker or the fisherman, En¬ 
tering, as strangers, into one of *the splendid 
cities of Syria, Asia Minor, or Greece. Con¬ 
ceive them, I mean, as unehdovted with 
miraculous powers, *|iaving adopted their 
itinerant system of teaching from human 
motives, and for human purposes alone. 
As they pass along to the ren^ote and ob¬ 
scure quarter, where they expect to meet 
with precarious hospital^y among their 

Cftnntrymen, they survey the strength of the 

» 

* It may be interesting to trace the manrtbr in which 
the great masters of Englisli pulpit eloquence have 
treated the same subject: compare a piKsage in J. Tay¬ 
lor’s Sermon on the Dfeath q£ Abp. Bramhall; Barrow, 
vol. IV. 471. Oxford ed.; and Atterbury’s third Sermon. 
Dr. Campbell’s Sermon, printed at the end of his^Essay 
on Miracles, and Bp. Watson’s “ Christianity no Im- 
“ posture,” may be fensulted. 
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established religion, which it is their avowed 
purpose to overthrow. Every where they 
behold temples, on which the utmost extra¬ 
vagance of ex!^enditure has been lavished 
by succeeding generations; idols of the 
most exquisite workmanship, to which, even 
if tlbe religious feeling of adoration is en¬ 
feebled, the people are strongly attached by 
national or local vanity. They meet pro¬ 
cessions, in which the idle find perpetual 
occupation, the young excitement, the vo¬ 
luptuous a continual stimulant to their 
passion^r l^hey behold a priesthood, nu¬ 
merous, sometimes wg^althy; nor are these 
alone wedded by interest to the established 
faith ; many of the trades, like those of the 
makers of silver shrines in Ephesus, are 
pledged to the support of that to which 
they owe their nj^intenance They pass a 

^ Publicus porro et privatus tot numinuM cultus im- 
mensam poiitificum, sacerdotum, auguruxn, haruspicum, 
aliorumque infee^ris ordinis ministrorum multitudinem 
non commode tantunf' et, jbute debat, verum etiam in 
magna existimitatione et adctoritate apud populos collo- 
cabat*. .... Cum his sociabat sese innumerabilis varii 
generis turba, cui superstitiones publica; quaestui erant, 
mercatores qui thura, bestias, aliaqW vendebant deorum 
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magnificent theatre, on the splendour and 
success of which the popularity of the ex¬ 
isting authorities mainly depends j and in 
which the serious exhibitions are essen¬ 
tially religious, the lighter as intimately 
with the indulgence of the basbr passions. 
They behold another public building, where 
even worse feelings, the cruel and the san¬ 
guinary, are pampered by the animating 
contests of wild beasts and of gladia!tors,‘in 
which they themselves ma;^ shortly play a 
dreadful part, 

Butcher’d to make a Homan holyday ! 

’'Show and spectacle‘are the characteristic 
enjoyments of the whole people, and every 
show and spectacle is either sacred to the 


cultoribus necessaria, arcliitecti, cauponcs, aurihccs (Act. 
xix. 25.) fabri lignarii, statuarii, sculptores, tibieines, ci- 
thara:di et alii, qiiibus omnibus cMi, eoruirujue ministri," 
templaj'cferemonia!, dies fasti, magnas afferebant ad vitani 
b«ate ducendam opportunitates. Mosheim^ id supra, 1.31. 

The Fathers insist on the intimate connection be¬ 
tween all the public spectacles and idolatry.—Igitur si ex 
idololatria universam ftpectaculoruin paraturam constare 
constiterit, indubitate prsejudibatum erit etiam ad specta- 
cnla pertinere renuntiationis nostra? testimonium in*lava- 
cro, quas Dialjolo et angclis cjus sint mancijwita, scilicet 
per idololatriam. 7'^. dc Sped. IV. 
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religious feelings, or incentive to the lusts 
of the flesh; those feelings which must be 
entirely eradicated, those lusts which must 
be brought into total subjection to the law 
of Christ. They enfcounter likewise itine¬ 
rant jugglhrs, diviners, magicians, who im¬ 
pose upon the credulous, and excite the 
contempt of the enlightened; in the first 
case, dangerous rivals to those who should 
attempt to propagate a new faith by impos¬ 
ture and deception; in the latter®, natu¬ 
rally tending to prejudice the mind against 
^ all miraculous pretensions whatever: here, 
likoElymas,endeavoiv. ing to outdo the signs 
and wonders of the apostles, <there throw¬ 
ing suspicion on all asserted supernatural 
agency, by .the frequency and clumsiness 
of their delusions. They meet philoso¬ 
phers frequently itinerant like themselves; 
or teachers of new religions, priests of hsis 
and Serapis, who have brought into equal 
discredit w^t might otherwise have ap¬ 
peared a prbof of philanthropy, the per- 

<= feee Weston on Miracles. 

<1 "Chrep wswoiijxao’i /xaXKrra Kvnxwy rivi;, 8tifM<rlx *pof Towf 

5rflip«Toyp^avovT«c SiaAsydju.syot. Orig,^l Cels. III. 50. 
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forming laborious journeys at the sacrihce 
of personal! ease and comfort for the, moral 
and religious improvement of mankind*; or 
at least have so accustomed the public 
mind to similar pretensions, as to take away 
every attraction from their boldness or no¬ 
velty. There are also the teachers oC the 
different mysteries, which would engross 
all the anxiety of the inquisitive, perhaps 
excite, even if they did not satisfy, the hopes 
of the more pure and lofty* minded. Such 
must have been among the obstacles which 
would force themselves on th6 calmer mo¬ 
ments of the most ardent; such the over- 
powering difficulties, of which it would be 
impossible to overlook the importance, or 
elude the force; which required no sober 
calculation to estimate, no laborious enquiry 
to discover; which met and confronted 
them wherever they went, and which, either 
in desperate presumption, or delilierate re¬ 
liance on their own preternatural powers, 
they must have contemned and defied. 

The commencement of their labours was 
usually disheartening, and ill calculated to 
keep alive the flame ol‘ ungrounded enthu- 
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siasm. They begin their operations in the 
narrow and secluded synagogue of their 
own countrymen. The novelty of their 
doctrine, and curiosity secure them at first 
a patient attention ; but as the more offen¬ 
sive tenets' are developed, the most fierce 
and violent passions are awakened. Scorn 
and hatred are seen working in the clouded 
brows .and agitated countenances of the 
leaders: if here and there one is pricked 
to the heart,At lecjuires considerable moral 
couKige to acknowledge his conviction ; and 
the nevt teachbrs are either cast forth from 

f 

the indignant assembly of their own people, 
liable to all the punishments* which they 
are permitted to inflict, scourged and beaten; 
or, if they succeed in forming a party, they 
give rise to a furious schism ; and thus ap¬ 
pear before the heathen with the dangerous 
notoriety of having caused a violent tumult, 
and broken the public peace by their tur¬ 
bulent and contentious harangues: at all 
events, disclaimed by that very people on 
whose traditions they profess to build their 
doctrines, and to whose Scriptures they ap¬ 
peal in justification of tj^eir pretensions. 
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They endure, they persevere, they continue 
to sustain the contest against Judaism and 
paganism. It is still their deliberate, os¬ 
tensible, and avowed objecV, to overthrow 
all this vast system of idolatry; to tear up 
by the roots all ancient prejudices; to si¬ 
lence shrines, sanctified by the veneration 
of ages as oracular; to consign all those 
gorgeous temples to decay, and all those 
images to contempt; to wean the* people 
from every barbarous and dissolute amuse¬ 
ment. They must liav<t; anticipated* the 
time, when the indignant priesthootl should 
lament over the dest^rtion of the luxu*ious 
Daphne, and see their unrepaired temples 
crumble away, while their own stipends 
are withheld, and their persons treated 
with contempt". For it was not the object 


® Already in the days of Trajan tliis complaint liatl 
commenced: “ Certe satis constat, propc etiam desolata 
“ tcmpla coepisse cclcbrari, et .sacra aoleinnia diu interinissa 
“ repeti; passimque vaniire victimas, quaruin adhuc ra- 
“ rissiinus emptor inveniebatur.” Trajan. 

The works of Julian and Libanius the .sophist are full 
of tragical lamentations on this subject. “ Quinirno*ut ve- 
“ rius proloquar, haruspices has fabulas, conjectures, arioli, 
“ vates, et nunquam non vani concinnavere fanatici; qui 
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of the apostles, that their religion should 
be received into the community of gods; 
they enforce total and complete subversion, 
extermination,“extinction. They will not 
be content that Christ be admitted into 
the Pantheon; the whole edifice must be 
cleared for his reception, and the whole 
quarry of gods cast to the moles and to the 
bats. That such men should attempt this, 
should persevere in attempting, thus against 
hope and against reason, yet at the same 
time?" display the prudence and promptitude, 
with which Paul, for instance, availed him¬ 
self .of the inscription* To the unknown god 
in Athens; that they should thus unite the 
desperate rashness of the fanatic, with the 
coolness of .the impostor; madness of de¬ 
sign, with policy of conduct; all this is an 
anomaly in human action, which defies all 


“ ne suae arises intereant, ac ne stipes exiguas consultoribus 
“ excutiant jam raris, si quando vos vclle rem venire in in- 
“ vidiam compererunt, negliguntur dii, clamitant, atque 
“ templis jam raritas summa est. Jacent antiquae derisui 
“ caerimoniae, et sacrorum quondam veterrimi ritus religio- 
“ num novarum superstitionibus occiderunt; merito hu- 
“ manum genus tot miseriarum angustiis premitur, tot la- 
“ borum excruciatur .‘erumnis.” Arnoh. contr, Gent. I. 24. 
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precedent, and disdains all comparison. 
What were their means of success ? Every 
prepossession was against their nation, tlieir 
rank in life. If we accept the self-abasing 
testimony of Paul, their persons were de¬ 
ficient in commanding dignity,* his bodily 
presence was weakK Was it eloquence? 
But on the same authority, his speech was 
contemptible. Unquestionably his language 
is equally opposite to the florid and elabo¬ 
rate diction, which enchanted the Asiatics, 
and the perspicuous, vivid, harmonious'rhe- 
toric, which would be demanded! by the. 
Athenian. Was it fhe sublimity of t^heir 
arguments ? 'but their arguments, without 
proof, were extravagant beyond all descrip¬ 
tion. What was their story, reduced to its 
simple elements? That the great God of 
the universe had sent his Son into a remote, 
country among a barbarous and detested 
people; that this people had put him to 
death without resistance: and though ac¬ 
cording to his disciples he had risen again 
from the dead; did the Jews, the best^qua- 


f 3 Cor. X. 10. 
T 3 
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lified to judge, generally acknowledge the 
fact ? They reject, they execrate his name; 
they denounce, they persecute his people. 
Yet, continue the apostles, believe in this 
Christ. To prove your belief, first forswear 
all those vices on which your former reli¬ 
gion looked, if not with approbation, with 
indulgence ; renounce all your amuse¬ 
ments ; cast off all your habits; break all 
the ties of kindred; resist the claims of na¬ 
tural affection. But think not to do this 
with impunity, calculate not on security; 
misery .awaits your choice of our creed; 
those who believe in ^Christ crucified must 
be prepared to take up their cross with 
Christ. 

This was the tale, thus argued, thus, un¬ 
less si^Hs and wo7iders, unsupported, with 
jvhich the apostles, men otherwise sane, 
rational, and moderate, calculated on over¬ 
throwing the vast system of pagan idolatry; 
on changing the moral condition of the 
world; on ejecting Jupiter and Apollo, ASs- 
culapius and Venus, from their fanes; on 
convincing Gentile philosophy of foolish¬ 
ness ; on superseding Plato, and Zeno, and 
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Epicurus, the wickedness of the worst, the 
wisdom of the best. 

But in one respect it is impossible now 
to conceive the extent, to which the apo¬ 
stles of the crucified Jesus shocked all the 
feelings of mankind. The public establish¬ 
ment of Christianity, the adoration of ages, 
the reverence of nations, has thrown around 
the cross of Christ an indelible and in¬ 
alienable sanctity. No effort of the ima¬ 
gination can dissipate the illusion of dig¬ 
nity which has gathered roupd it; i{ has 
been so long dissevered from all its coarsQ 
and humiliating associations, that it casinot 
be cast back and desecrated into its state of 
opprobrium and contempt. To the most 
daring unbeliever among ourselves, it is 
the symbol, the absurd, and irrational, he 
may conceive, but still the ancient and ve¬ 
nerable symbol of a powerful and influen,- 
tial religion: what was it to the Jew and to 
the heathen ? the basest, the most degrad¬ 
ing punishment of the lowest criminal! the 
proverbial terror of the wretched slaw! it 
was to them, what the most despicable and 
revolting iiistrument of public execution is 

T 4 
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to us*'. Yet to the cross of Christ, men 
turned from deities in which were em¬ 
bodied every attribute of strength, power, 
and dignity; m an incredibly short space 
of time, multitudes gave up the splendour, 
the pride, and the power of paganism, to 
adore a being, who was thus humiliated 
beneath the meanest of mankind, who had 
become, according to the literal interpreta¬ 
tion of‘the prophecy, a very scorn of men, 
mid an outcctst of the people. 

I know not how to conclude, but in the 
words oi Origen: “ If we must give a pro- 
“ bafele reason for the first establishment 
“ of Christianity, we must say, it is in- 
“ credible, that the apostles, ignorant and 
“ unlearned ‘men, should have trusted in 


R The pimishiiient of tlie cross was so proper unto 
Stx'vanls, that servile supplicium in the language of the 
Romans signifies the same, and though in the words of 
Vulcatius btfore cited, they both go together, as also in 
Capitolinus; “ Nam et in crucem militcs tulit, et servilibus 
“ suppliciis semper aflPecit.” JnMacr.'KW. Yet either 
is sufficient to express crucifixion, as in Tacitus, “ Malam 
“ potentiam servili supplicio expiavit.” Hist. IV. 11. And 
again, Sumptum de co supplicium in servilem modum.” 
Note to Pearson on the Creed, art. IV. See Plautus 
passim. 
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“ any means of preaching Christianity, ex- 
“ cept the miraculous powers conferred 
“ upon them, and the grace of God, which 
“ avouched their doctrine: or that their 
“ hearers should have abandoned the an- 

t 

“ cient rites of their forefathers, and have 
“ been converted to tenets so strange and 
“ opposite to those iii which they had been 
“ educated, unless moved by some miracu- 
“ lous power, and by preternatural won- 
“ ders'’.” 

*' Kai yap s\ y^pr; xa) rep eixoTi ^ptjo'Sai Pioycp pip) rijs ap- 
Xpia-Tiai/aiv (ru<rTaa-ecuf, '’^^tropt.ev on ou irt&avov, oure TOti; 
’lr)<TOu anoa'ToKou;^ avipa^ aypap-p-aTOv; xai iSfturaf, aWep rm 
TE6appr)xivai Teph; to xaTuyyiiXai toI; av9p<amii rov XpiffTia- 
vierjiiov, rj rjj dohlcrt] auroTj dvvup,si, xa) ry Iv tw \oyca ei; ra Sy- 
\ovpi,sva orpaypoaTa ^a^siTC aAX’ ouSe royj axpoco/jLivou; avTcov 
/otSTotTsflejcrSai ex orarpicov TroXvxpovlMV Iflcov, j«.y a^ioKoyou tjvoj 
Zwafksuii auTOUf xai Tepa(7Tlm orpayp-arcov p.eTaxiVYi<ravTmv stt) 
ra ovTce ieta xa) aWorpia toov ativTp6<fu)V avrolc doyttarm. 

Orig. c. Cels. VIII. 47. 
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Matth. X. 16. 

Be ye therejx)re tvise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves. 

I HAVE endeavoured to describe* the si¬ 
tuation of the apostles when they com¬ 
menced their undertaking in' one of the 
heathen cities; the hatred and obloquy to 
which they were immediately .expose4 
among their own people, the improbability 
that they would obtain a hearing from the 
Gentiles, whose vices, and not their vices 
alone, but whose daily occupations, amuse¬ 
ments, and pleasures, it was their first duty 
to proscribe. Instead of mingling in the 
processions, partaking in the festivals, eq- 
joying the spectacles of his fellow citizens, 
the Christian proselyte became a secluded, 
scrupulous, and isolated being. Life was 
literally commenced anew in all its Ijabits, 
occupations, thoughts, and feelings, often 
in its connections and attachments. For 
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the splendid temple and public ceremony, 

the believer had to lurk in some obscure 
« 

and secret chamber, where he might snatch 
his hurried and interrupted devotions; to 
steal out at midnight, and when persecu¬ 
tion was threatened, conceal himself in ce¬ 
meteries and catacombs; instead of the rich 
and imaginative worship of his fathers, in 
which all the senses were dazzled and in¬ 
toxicated with lamps, incense, and music, 
he joined in' rites which were simple, both 
from* the nature of the institution, and the 
poverty of the comrhunicants Meanness, 
humrility,and obscurity were the avowed cha¬ 
racteristics of the new religion.' What had 
the Christian neophyte to gain, and what 
to lose '? Would the exclusiveness of the 
new religion, which appealed to his intel- 


. * Nos deos iiinnoi*tiiles colimus, quos universitas popu- 
loriim, quos'oliatn nominibus propriis sacratissimi princi- 
j)es veneraniur. Nos dcos colimus Imtitia, conviviis, 
cantionibus, ludis, comcssatione et lascivia; vos vero ho- 
inincm crucifixura, cui placere non jwssunt, qui his omni¬ 
bus pcrfruuntur, qui damnatis voluptalibus tristem et 
infoecundam diligit castitatem. 

Such is the argument of a heathen judge with the 
martyr Epipodius. Ituhuirlus. Select. Mart. Acta, p. 75. 
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lectual or spiritual pride, be equivalent to 
the freedom which he abandoned ? While 
a heathen, he might believe as much or as 
little as he chose. He miglht worship in 
whatever temple he pleased; in that of Ju¬ 
piter Capitolinus in Rome, Serapls in Egj pt, 
or the Sun in the East. He might addict 
himself to any sect of philosophy. What¬ 
ever his turn of mind, religion presented 

• 

him with a deity, philosophy with a' creed, 
suited to his habits of thinking*and feeling. 
If of a severe character, he joined the Sfoics, 
if more lax, the Epicureans; if inclined to, 
free discussion, the Lyceum invited 4iim 
into its walks, or occupied his imagination 
with the lofty reveries of Plato. All this 
liberty lay under a severe interdict; the 
apostles admitted no partial conformity; 
their creed was peremptory, dictatorial, 
commanded the reception of all its articlei^ 
with implicit faith, or refused to impart 
its privileges. The secession from the 
world was complete and perpetual. The 
convert must arm himself with that.rare 
moral courage, which will endure, not merely 
the open and violent hostility that usually 
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provokes a manly spirit of resistance, but 
the more wearing and incessant attacks of 
contempt, humiliation, and calumny. For 
this the dearest ties were to be severed; he 
was to encounter/bes in his own household; 
he was to postpone even the love of father 
and mother, for that of Him whom he had 
never seen, whose life and death he? knew 
only by the report of strangers, and those 
coming from a country infamous for super¬ 
stition, and obliged to confess that their 
lives were not secure, and their success but 
partial on that distant scene. For the author 
of the religion did not personally demand 
their hom&^ge, and prove his mission from 
God; the believers were to surrender them¬ 
selves to the delegates of a Delegate, the 
servants of a Master, who had not conde¬ 
scended to visit with his presence those, 
from whom he demanded this extraordinary 
sacrifice.' The call was from afar, which 
thus summoned them to the total abandon¬ 
ment of the world. 

The progress of Christianity has been 
attributed, anong other causes, to this ex¬ 
clusive and uncompromising spirit, which 
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enclosed, as it were, within an insuperable 
barrier, those who once enrolled themselves 
among the believers t But the policy oi^the 
good fortune of the apostles-hi thus extend¬ 
ing their pale to a certain point, and then 
entrenching themselves with all* the rigour 
of ancient prejudice, is unaccountable. 
They ^are so far emancipated from the he¬ 
reditary unsocial and intolerant spirit of 
their people, as to admit every race- under 
heaven into their communidn.. -But beyond 
this, they are as stern and, inflexible as fcheir 
forefathers; they are not accluitted’of that 
hatred to the human ^-ace with which p^gan 
writers charge the Jews. How came men 
thus nurtured in the strongest prejudices 
of Judaism to conceive the unnatural no¬ 
tion of throwing open the doors of the syn¬ 
agogue, and consequently of heaven itself, 
the exclusive possession of which had hi¬ 
therto been their pride in prosperity and 
their consolation in adversity ? The differ¬ 
ence between the proselytism of the Jew 
and that of the Christian is of great import¬ 
ance. The Jew communicated with sullen 
reluctance, unless perhaps for gain or ad- 
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vaptage^ his inalienable patrimony, the fa¬ 
vour of his God^ It was the duty, the 
delight, the glory of^-t^e Christian to ex¬ 
tend indiscriminately the blessings of his 
religion. The Jewish proselytes, it is well 
known, were of two kinds; the perfect pro¬ 
selyte of righteousness alone was amenable 

Selden. dc Jur. Nat. Slcvogi de Proselytis. Where 
our Saviour speaks of the Pharisees compassing sea and 
land to make one proselyte. Matt, xxiii. 15. I cannot help 
thinking that ho refcrs rather to converting Jews to pha- 
risaic,opinions, than Gentiles to Judaism. However this 
may be, Lightfoot’s Commentary explains the contradic- 
^tion; “ Not that they cared/or proselytes, whom they ac- 
“ counted as a scab and a pluguc, but that the more they 
“ could dra# over to their religion, the greater draught 
“ they should have for gain, and the more purses to fish in. 
“ These therefore, being so proselyted, they made doubly 
“ more the children of hell than themselves. For when 
“ they had drawn them into their net, having got their 
“ prey, they were no further concerned what l)ecame of 
“ them, so they got some benefit by them. They might 
“ perish in ignorance, superstition, atheism, and all kinds 
of wickeejness; this was no matter of concern to the 
“ Scribes and Pharisees; only let them remain in Judaism, 
“ that they might lord it over their consciences and purses.” 

This is remarkably in accordance with Taqjtus. “Pes- 
“ simus quisque, spretis rcligionibus patriis, tributa et 
“ stipes illuc congerebant.” Hist. V. 5. 

Qualiaciinque voles .Tudaei somnia vendunt. 

Juv. S(t[. VI. 547. 
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to the observance of the whole law, and 
shared in all the privileges of Judaism. 
But the treasure <^*divine favour was un¬ 
graciously and parsimoniouMy doled out by 
the more conscientious Israelite. The con¬ 
vert was admitted after a severe probation 
and by a painful rite. Even after his ad¬ 
mission, he was still looked upon with jea¬ 
lousy and mistrust, his privileges were nar¬ 
rowed, his descendants stigmatized a’nd con- 
sidered of an inferior caste; “ forthe children 
of the stranger continued strangers to the 
latest generation'. The infection of gentil§ 
blood was never entirely washed putthe 
blot in the spiritual escutcheon was indeli¬ 
ble. Hence Judaism made no very extensive 
or permanent progress. The number of pro¬ 
selytes, in the opinion of Gibbon, was never 
much superior to that of apostates, 


c The rigid Jews hated the proselytes evAi of justiec. 
“ Dun sunt Israelitis proselyti, sicut aj)osten)a. Duum 
“ scriptuni est Ezra xiv. 1. Copiiltibit .sv prosclijiis cis ct 
“ npostcmdtibus afficktur (lorims Israel." Masscchcth Jc- 
vamoth. Dicunt sapientes, Duri Israeli sunt proselyti, 
sicut plaga lepra-. Maimnn. in Ililc. quoted in ^levogt 
(le Proselytis. 

Selden de Jur. Nat. II. 4. V. 20. 
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could scarcely be otherwise, as their aver¬ 
sion from the society of the unclean ^ and 
their horror of legal "dilution, must have 
prevented the freedom of intercourse ne¬ 
cessary to work conversions. Hyrcanus in¬ 
deed forced the conquered Idumeans to 
embrace the law, and submit to circumci¬ 
sion The desire of affixing a permanent 
badge of subjection on a rival people, pre¬ 
dominated oveii^tlie narrow’ feeling of ex¬ 
clusion. Pridj^and interest would likewise 
sometimes prevail over bigotry; they would 
relax their rigour, in order to obtain a 
powerful proselyte, as for instance Helena 
queen of the Adiabeni, and her son Izates 

MijSs xotvwve^v Toll xaS eTEcctv <ruv>jdg7av 01oi) Trpoaipou- 
ju-si/oif. Joseph, cont. Apion. Compare Acts x. 28. John 
xi. 3. xvih. 28. 

8elden is of opinion, that this rigid and unsocial notion 
began about, or a little before the Asmonean kings. 
“ Eos cnim, qui sacra immunditiac lege non tenebantur, 
“ ipsi cis, qui ca tenebantur, semper immundos haberi, 
“jam ex superinducto hoc atquc interveniente jui# vole- 
“ bant, ut facilius sic eorum consortio, quantum fieri pos- 
“ set, arccrentur Judaci. Quod et tempore Hasmonae- 
“ orurfi, aut ante, initium habuit.” De Jur. Nat. II. 5. 

' Joseph. XIII. cap. 17. 

^ .Toseph. Ant. XX. 2. compare also Ant. XVIII. 4,5 
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It appears indeed from other cases, that 
their converts were chiefly of the female 
sex; and there is i^ason for suspicion, that 
in most instances their object was gain, ra¬ 
ther than godliness®. Josephus distinctly 
states, that though they made many jcon- 
verts, they retained few; and the^agan 
writers, who loudly denounce their ayersion 
from all social intercourse with otlier peo¬ 
ple betray no very violei^t apprehensions 

S Acts xvi. 13, 14. xiii. 50. xvii. 

That the Jew.s were not a little diligent in gaining over 
the fair .sox to their religion; and particularly such as 
were of figure and cmineixie, w'e learn from the aceounl 
Josephus has given us of ttic conversions d{ Helena find 
Fulvia, the former a qucicn, the latter a Roman matron, 
wife of Saturnius, a favourite of the emperor Tiberius. 
And that very many women were j)rev:iiled with' to be¬ 
come proselytes appears from W'hat he tells us of the ci¬ 
tizens of Damfiscus, who, having formed a design to kill 
all the Jews in that city, were obligetl with great solici¬ 
tude to conceal it from their ivives, because they were 
well nigh all addicted to the Jewish religion. Jiiscoeov Acin. 

h Touvavr/ov [/.evrot iroXXoi %cep' auTwv el; tou; ijfieTepou; 
vofiov; erwe^Yjo-av slceXOslv, xx) rive; gsv IfiEivar, si<ri 8s ol Tqv 
xapreglav ou^ uwogs/myTe^, irxXiv aTrea-TYjarav. Joseph, contra 
Apion. Hi 10. Josephus labours hard to extenuate their 
unsocial habits. One interpretation of a passagt^in Ho¬ 
race has been adduced to evince their zeal for proselylism. 

-ac veluli nos 

Judfei cogemus in lianc concedere tiirbani. 

V 2 
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of their encroachment on the established 
religions’. But if these more ardi&nt and 
submissive converts wer# thus uncourteous- 
ly received, the proselytes of the ^ gate, who 
were neither circumcised nor bound to obi- 

4 

serve the whole law, were barely tolerated ^ 
The rilitional pride of the Jews strove hard 
with ^eir intolerance, and induced them to 
enforce,* as far as they were able, the recep¬ 
tion of" their law in the Holy Land; but 
with the majdraty of the settlers they were 

f 

But it is improbable that the Jews sliould bring 

strangers into their synagogues by coercion ; the passage 
probably al^des to the frccpient “ beaming with rtnls,” 
among their own people. 

' Apud ipsos tides obstinata, misericordia in promptu, 
.sed adversus omnes alios hostile odium ; separati epulis, 
discrcti cubilibus. Tacit. Hist. 

Non monstrare vias cadein nisi sacra colenti: 

■ Qiisesitiini ad fontein solos deducere verjios. '' 

Juv. Sat. XIV. 103 . 

Caveruntne cum peregrinis communicarent: quod ex causa 
factum paulatiin in disciplinam rcligionemque convertit. 
Just. Hist. XXXVI. 2. In truth, when writers so late as 
Tacitus and Juvenal speak of converts to Judaism, they 
not improbably include Christians. 

QuihI vero ad prosclytos inqiiilinos, eos Judaei non 
tain solenniter rccipiebant quam tolerabant. Pfeiffer. Ant. 
Heb. I . 1 . 
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obliged to content themselves with this du¬ 
bious and unsatisfactory conformity. Even 
beyond the bounds^ 'df Palestine, in despite 
of their ojvn inhospitable and repulsive con¬ 
duct, the simplicity of their worship, and 
the sublimity of their tenets, forced their 
way among the heathen, and their * syna¬ 
gogues were attended by a certain rfumber 
of those called in the Acts devout 'Greeks. 
Many of these probably were not,‘strictly 
speaking, proselytes, some perhaps only oc¬ 
casional attendants, others made an eclectic 
religion, and partially* conformed Uo both. 
These were doubtless in the most fwour- 
able state for the admission of a new creed. 
They had felt the spiritual poverty of pa¬ 
ganism, had arrived at the knowledge of 
the one great Creator, and submitted to the 
moral observances of the law; in slmrt, 

their affections were detached from the old 

• 

religion, and not too deeply implifcated with 
the new'. Still, from these vague and ge¬ 
neral principles it was a violent transition 
to the belief in a crucified Redeemer^ Un- 


' Compare Jos. Mode, Discourse XX. 
IT 3 
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less the Lord had given testimony unto the 
word of his grace, and granted signs and 
wonders to he done bfHheir hands'^, men, 
obviously both inquiring and conscientious, 
would scarcely have given their impartial 
judgment in favour of the apostles. The 
rapidt progress of Christianity among this 
clas^' is a strong testimony to its truth: 
though; after all, I apprehend their number, 
out of Syria, to have been by no means con¬ 
siderable ; ahd^ncluding all these as pro¬ 
selytes to Judaism; the church made more 
ponverta in a few yeiirs than the synagogue 
in a cent^y. Nor was die coalition with this 
body without danger to the cause of the apo¬ 
stles. The true and rigid Israelites looked on 
these half-proselytes with undisguised dis¬ 
like and contempt". What then was tlie 
avnazement and indignation of the unbeliev¬ 
ing Jews, thetjonsternation and perplexity of 
the Hebr'ew converts to Christianity, when 
it was announced that God is no respecter 
Acts xiv. 3. 

" A|;ts XV. 1. It was a common maxim of tlie Jews, tliat 
all uncirciimciscd persons go to liell. Pirke Elies, quoted 
by Whitby in loc. Compare Benson, First Plant, of Chris¬ 
tianity, II. p. 47. 
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qf persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted, 
with him °9 For a tittle, they flattered them¬ 
selves that the dignity of the law would be 
maintained by the enforcement of circum¬ 
cision, and the rest of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances. But when the assembled apostles 
only so far condescended to their ^eju- 
dices, as to recommend, not enjoin'author¬ 
itatively, those few observances which were 
enforced on the proselyt^Jirof the gate 
the measure was so odious, that a lon^ con¬ 
troversy, and })erhaps’a lasting schism, was 
the consequence. JTor they could not en¬ 
dure a decree, which thus placed these va¬ 
cillating proselytes, these half-converted 
Greeks, on a level with those.in whom the 
pure blood of Abraham had flopped for ages. 
Thus directly opposite to the spirit of their 
religion was the conduct of the apostles; it 
was wise, liberal, enlightened, but at the 
same time bold and dangerous. It annulled 
centuries of exclusive privileges; it abolished 

“ Acts X. 34, 35. 

P Acts XV. 28, 29. This was the extent to which the 
apostolic decree went. 

U 4 
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at once all distinctions of clean and un¬ 
clean, which were as deisir to the Israelites 
as odious to the Gentiles. The Christians 
would mingle with the heathen* in sail the 
indifferent transactions in life; they would 
eat with them, converse with them, and 
were, eager and zealous for every approxi- 
matii^, which might enable them to extend 
the privileges of their faith. But if the 
apostles, bred in so extraordinary a school 
for such profound and judicious policy, 
kne\v how far to 'concede, they knew also 
where lo stop. Suddenly they resume 
again thqir inflexible rigour. They will 
admit nothing which may in the most re¬ 
mote degree tend to idolatry, they will al¬ 
low no quarter to philosophy. Instead of 
studying t<i| render their tenets palatable to 
their hearers, they jealously avoid all con¬ 
formity to popular belief or prevalent opin¬ 
ion. They \fill not propitiate the Platonist 
by arguing the immateriality of the soul; 
they run counter, needlessly so in some in- 
stancf s, to the general feeling; they disdain 
every attempt to smooth away what is re¬ 
volting to the pride, they dissemble nothing 
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which is repugnant t(y*the passions. This 
tolerant intolerantte, this liberal illiberality, 
in such men is inc*5mprehensible. Il^ im¬ 
posture would so far have infringed on the 
rigour of Jewish opinions, it would have 
gone further, and accommodated itself in 
some way to the prevalent belief; it would 
have been content with the admisi^pn of 
Christianity into the general community of 
religions, not played the dangerofus * and 
desperate game of endeavouring to extir¬ 
pate and subvert all other systems ot be¬ 
lief. Fanaticism could never have pro; 
ceeded witli such prudence, temper,* and 
moderation.*. The. apostles would either 
have adhered to those notions, to which 
the zealots among their own converts were 
so obstinately wedded; or theyniyould have 
conducted the transaction in so dictat^jal 
and unconciliatory a manner, las to alienate 
for ever the whole body of Jevi^sh* converts. 
The event proved the wisdom of their pro¬ 
ceedings ; but unless that wisdom was from 
on high, I know not whence it can* have 
been derived to a body so formed and con¬ 
stituted, as that of the ajjostles of Jesus. 
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If then the ratiort^,! and sober conviction 
of their divine mission; if the visible as¬ 
surance of their preternatural powers; in 
short, the satisfactory evidence Vhich they 
could produce of the facts on which their 
relig^ion rested ; if these were not the means 
on which the apostles relied, and by which 
such -multitudes of converts were made, 
can wie attribute their success to any 
other, equally influential, yet less creditable 
causes? Are there any yet unexplored princi¬ 
ples of our nature,'by appealing to which the 
,new faith made such rapid adv^ices ? The 
passions of mankind are the instruments by 
which every great moral as well as political 
revolution is accomplished. There is a spi¬ 
rit of restlessness in the human mind, which 
only requMfes to be called into action ; once 
stimulate a large mass of mankind into 
energetic motion, it is astonishing how 
blindly it \fill follow in the track pointed 
out. Whoever therefore can excite, and by 
excitement enslave the'heart of man to his 
service, will in all probability succeed. To 
communicate his own enthusiasm, or direct 
that of others in the channel he desires, is 
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as well the test of geifius, as the pledge of 
triumph to the military, political, or reli¬ 
gious adventurer. The conqueror places 
his strength in the coarser* and more vio¬ 
lent passions, the love of plunder, the li¬ 
cence of victory, the pride of distinction for 
personal prowess or fortitude; these are 
more universal, and lie, as it were, more 
upon the surface 5f our nature, th*e more 
inflammable in uncivilized, but kindled 
without difficulty in less barbarous coun¬ 
tries. The political leader, wljether despot 
or demagogue, according to the state of so-, 
ciety, appeals to the dove of power in* the 
few, or of independence in the many; the 
pride of an oligarchy, either of wealth or 
nobility, or the discontents of the populace, 
are the instruments with which* he builds 
up the fabric of his ambition. The ^fli- 
gious innovator enlists the same passions iq 
his service, though in a differ^n^ manner. 
In all cases, his doctrines must be adapted 
either to the general feelings of mankind, 
or those of the particular state of society on 
which he would act. Thus Mahomet both 
found Arabia in a favourable state of imper- 
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feet civilization for the reception of his 
doctrines, and, by simultaneously inflaming 
the more ardent passions, rapidly enlisted 
converts from every quarter, whose enthu¬ 
siasm was kept alive by incessant'excite¬ 
ment, and elated by increasing success. 
The simplicity of his creed struck the ima¬ 
gination of his uneducated countrymen ; 
the violent threw themStelves into his ranks 
as warriors; the sensual were enchanted by 
the latitude of his moral precepts, and the 
luxurious anticipations of his paradise ; the 
.austerefwere satisfied by his rigid fasts and 
stem sobriety; the 'SuperstiUotKi. surren¬ 
dered themselves to the deciee of blind fa¬ 
tality. 

The apostles of Christ appear to have 
depended s for their success on no violent 
excitement: primitive Christianity was tem- 
.perate in all its emotions; Let your mode¬ 
ration be Mwum unto all men'^ was among 
its constant precepts; even the restraint of 
the natural appetites was commanded in a 
manner totally opposite to the proud ri- 


*1 Philipp, iv. 5. 
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gonr of the ancient stoic, or the self-excru¬ 
ciating discipline of the modern monk. It 
had nothing striking, vehement, or exagge¬ 
rated in its precepts of self-denial; and 
however’great the sacrifice demanded, there 
was no publicity to captivate by applapse; 
and, at first, rarely that fierce persecution 
which is naturally repelled with persever¬ 
ing obstinacy. It was at one period *of infi¬ 
delity a favourite theory, that Christianity 
was merely a skilful adaptation’ of the doc¬ 
trines of the Jewish Essenes and TKera- 

• * ^ 

peutae on a more daring and extensive, 

•S' • 

scale. Bat.the difference is as remarkable 
as obvious. secession of the Christian 

from the world was total; but this by no 
means implied a renunciation of the social 
duties, or a severe abstinence from indiffer¬ 
ent practices. The Christian had the mpre 
difficult, but more inglorious and unobtru-, 
sive task of using the world as"not abusing 
it. Antony the monk was probably a li¬ 
neal descendant of the Jewish ascetio> but 
it was some centuries before this unsocial 
principle was admitted into Christianity. 
The apostles sent none of their converts 
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into the (desert; they prescribed no long 
and austere ritual, to the due discharge of 
which the regular offidfes of life were to give 
place. They proclaimed not, as afterwards 
the Montanist and Manichean % the body of 
niarji to be, the creation of the evil principle 
of matter, and consequently all its functions 
alike gross and sinful. Their religion armed 
its disciples with no scourge, it wore the 
body with no perpetual maceration ; it sub¬ 
dued the flesh by inward principle, not by 
the infliction of external pain. If there is 
..some resemblance, as to the purity of prac- 
tice, between the Essene as de^fibed in the 
flattering panegyric of Josephus, the Thera- 
peuta by that of Philo *, and the Christian 

Vidctur auteni Paul us eo consilio curam corporis Ro¬ 
manis suis pfascepisse, ne, ut multi inter Judaeos facic- 
bant, corpus crgastulum quoddam et animi impcdimen- 
tiilji, atqiu' adeo durius habendum, omnique modo affli- 
..gendum putarent. Haec perversa opinio sectam Esseno- 
rum tenebdt, de qua cst apud Josephum, B. J. II. 8. 
Krebs. Obs. in Nov. Test, in Rom. xiii. 14. 

s Basnage gave the deathblow to a theory adopted by 
many Roman catholic and some protestant writers, which 
identi^ed the Thcrapeuta? of Philo with the early Chris¬ 
tians. A list of the writers on both sides of the question 
may be seen in Fabricius, Lux Evang. Compare like¬ 
wise Prideaux’s Conn, part II. b. 5. 
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as represented in the apostolic epistles, it 
only makes the difference more striking. 
Quiet, inoffensive, obedient to the laws for 
conscience sake, seeking no distinction, 
making iio display, shunning no duty com¬ 
patible with their faith \ the Christians 
grew and multiplied The progress of 
Christianity at once illustrates the pro¬ 
phetic truth and the beauty of its Master’s 
parable. It did not explode with the aw¬ 
ful and terrific majesty of the Mosaic law; 
it did not spread like the’ fiery ,lava^ of Ma¬ 
hometanism ; but, like the silent leaven, it. 
worked its way imperceptibly, and fer- 


• Compare Palcy, Evid. II. 354. 

Xg<crT«avoi yap outs yj, ours fcavri, ours sSscri Sjaxexfx/XEroi 
rwv \oniwv ei<riv dvip^tov. ours yap jroAeij xarotKoucriv, 
ours hiaKsxrcp rm T:ap‘tjX>oayft,svri p^gdivrai, ours (Slav •jrapacrrjjjiov 

dirxowtv . xarououvrs; Ss wd>^sis 'EWtjvlSaf rs xa) j6«p- 

jidpous, sxa<rro( sx\r)pdj 6 ti, sv rol; syypmp'mi sSso’iv dxo\ou-, 
Souvrsp, h rs serfir/T* xa.\ SiaiVj) xod rip Xotisd ^iip, iaupLua-r^v 
xa) 0(Lo\oyoup.svws itapalo^ov svhslxvuvrai r^v xara<rra(nv r^; 

iat/rcov oroKirslas . yafi,ou<riv cuj wavrsj' rexyoyovouiriv, 

«aV 00 ■pmrouort rd ysnu>ft,sya' rpdvs^av xoiv^v xapuriSevraSf 

dxX . xotvrjv. h <rapx) ruyyjxvouaiy, dx>i ou xard^ffapxot 

^oio'iv 6?r» y% harpl^ouiriv, dX.K’ sv oupavd rcoXtrsuovrat, orslSov- 
rai T0»5 {opurfiEVOij vopootg, xa) toIj 18 /o»f ^/o»j vixcocrt rooj voju.»o;. 
Justin. Martyr. Epist. ad Diognetum. 
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merited the whole mass of humankind With 
its Jiealthful and puri^ihg influence. 

It may indeed be argued, that the nature 
of the doctrines was such, thaf ‘ they fbund 
the public mind naturally preparecfior their 
acceptance. The apostles had the good 
fortune to offer to the belief of man, what 
his mind was only anxious to justify itself 
in believing. The dignity of his being was 
so obviously exalted by the revelation of 
the immortality of the soul, that his pride 
caught at it, at ortce; and without examin¬ 
ring the proofs too rigidly, embraced with 
all the fervour of .spiritual afttbltion doc¬ 
trines, which flattered- hii^ '%ftiest aspira¬ 
tions, and satisfied that eager desire which 
is inseparable from his nature, of penetrat¬ 
ing into the secrets of futurity. Those who 
came to inform mankind of the resurrection 
.to eternal lile, and salvktion through faith 
in the atonement of Christ, offered such 
splendid prospects on such easy terms, that 
it is no wonder if men crowded round a 
shriKe, the oracles of which spoke in such 
explicit and exalting language. Nor is this 
argument without confirmation, from the 
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8|;iaj^efQf the human mind at the particular 
juncture at which Christianity appeared. 
Of all the heathen iS,bles, the most extrava¬ 
gant, ^d l^st satisfactory, igven to the most 
superstitious, related to the state after death. 

Esse aliquod manes, et subterranea rcgna, 

Et contutn, ct Stygio ranas in gurgitc nigras, 

Atque una transire vadum tot inillia cymba, 

Nee pueri crcdunt, nisi qui nondunj jcre lavantur *. 

And the distinct denial of a future Stdte 
by Caesar and Cicero, in sjleeches delivered 
before public assemblies/, proves suflSoiently 
that the mind of the peojile’ wotfld by no 
means any Attack on this p^t of 

their religiftus creed. In fact, the presence 
and power of the gods during this life was 
the only point which was of much advan¬ 
tage to the priesthood, and th^efore they 
were generally content with threatening the 
immediate visible^mnishment^f offences or 

* Jut. Sat. II. iiB- 

The silent realm of disembodied ghosts, 

‘I'he frogs that croak along the Stygian coasts. 

The thousand souls in one crazed vessel steer'd, 

' Not boys believe, save boys without a beard. • 

‘\l Osewr. apud< Sallust. B. C. c. 50. Cic. pro Cluent. 

0 . 61 , 
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neglect The gods revenged themselves 
with pestilence, famine, and conflagratiDm 
with* earthquakes, or defeat in war. The 
oracles were rdrely questionedif and never 
returned answer, except when consulted on 
temporal affairs. Pluto received few heca¬ 
tombs, and the inexorable Fates were pro^ 
pitiated by no offerings. This deficiency 
in the popular creed philosophy had in 
vain attempted to supply, and legislation 
endeavoured, in'vain to establish by its 
edicts truths which were so loosely rooted 
in the hearts of the people. Here then, it 
is urged with considerable plai|Sii|^iiity, the 
apostles fortunately intervened*? this space 
in the human mind being vacant and un¬ 
occupied, they seized upon and secured it 
as their, own. Here was the excitement; it 
went deeper than the superficial bodily 
feelings; th«^mental passions of curiosity 
and apprehension concerning the future, 
religious terror and religious hope, were the 
strings with which they governed the hearts 
of their followers. Death swalhmed up in 
victory, and the promise^ of life eternal, 
needed no corroborative testimony; such 
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momeihtelis truths carried conviction to the 
willing heart, immediately that they were 
boldly and distinctljtannounced*. 

But in the jfirst place, however it may 
have operated in their intercourse with the 
GentMes, the doctrine of the fesurrection 
had no novelty which could command the 
attention or flatter the pride of the Jews, 
among whom, except the Saddticees, it was 
already an established and universal tenet. 
It is good, says the martyred youth to his 
persecutor in the apocryphal book df the 
Maccabees, being put td death by m^n, to look 
for hope'yft^m God to be raised up again 
by him: as for thee, thou shalt have no re¬ 
surrection to life I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the lust day^', 
are the words of Martha concerning Laza¬ 
rus, before she knew that Christ was the re¬ 
surrection and the lifeOf the^tope anil re¬ 
surrection of the dead, 1 am called in ques¬ 
tion, exclaims Paul on one occasion; and 
immediately the Pharisaic part of his audi¬ 
ence supposing that he alludes to the com- 

* Compare Gibbon, ch. 15. 

•' John^i. 24. 

X 2 


® 2 Macc. vii. 14. 
^ Acts xxiii. 6. 
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•mon belief, espouse his cause. The apor 
ties offered to their countrymen, only in a 
new'and unpalatable ^manner, that which 
was already their patrimonyjind birthright. 
For while the looser supposed that as chil¬ 
dren of Abraham they were inevitably pre¬ 
destined to eternal lifeand the more rigid 
rested their security on their legal obedi¬ 
ence, the Christians annulled both claims; 
and loaded the tenet, of itself so populaa*, 
with terms which made it both improbable 
and ddious. Immortality brought to light 
by Jesu)s, was not* the immortality on 
which they calculated^ What ^(mstituted 
its soundest proof was to theiji*' a fatal ob¬ 
jection. They could see their way clearly 
into Abraham’s bosom, but when it was ne¬ 
cessary to pass and adore the cross of Christ, 
they turned indignantly aside.* Sealed al¬ 
ready for everlasting bliss by outward cir¬ 
cumcision," they would not hear of the in¬ 
ward circumcision of the heart. > 

II. As concerns the Gentiles, we may in^ 
quire how the earliest authoritative assur- 

^ See note to Lecture VI. p. 255. 
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ance of this doctrine came to be received 
frcnn a quarter so odious and unpopular. 
How was it, that a tenet, which philosophy 
had in vaim attempted to pl'ant as an active 
principle in the mind, and which, by ap¬ 
pealing to the same pride and die same pas¬ 
sions, it had endeavoured to establish with 
the acuteness of its most subtle, and the 
exquisite elegance of its most polished 
writers, now, that it had been almost root¬ 
ed out by the more successful doctrines of 
the later Epicureanismf on the merft dog¬ 
matic assertion, the ipse dixit, of these ram- 
bling JeWSb became the deliberate creM of 
multitudes? How, did Peter and Paul thus 
put to shame Socrates and Plato ? In Athens 
itself, this rude and unpolished orator not 
merely obtains a hearing, but makes prose-^ 
lytes. If the mind of man were so prone 
to this belief, why was it obviously losing 
rather than gaining ground? If the accept- 
ability secured the reception of the doctrine, 
how was this the period, and these obscure 
individuals the teachers, who first governed 
the human mind by the inculcation of such 
notions, so as to convince men by thou- 
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sands, and retain them in the obedience 
implied in their belief? Those writers, who, 
like Chubb and Bolingbroke, have pretend¬ 
ed to detect a discrepancy between the doc¬ 
trines of the primitive apostles and Paul, 
have never, I believe, asserted the resurrec¬ 
tion to be one of these adscititious tenets. 
Indeed' without the resurrection, Chris¬ 
tianity is n(J religion at all. Neither the 
truth itself therefore, nor the manner of 
announcing it, was invented or first adopted 
by thd enlightened scholar of Gamaliel. But 
where did the others’learn it? From their 
master? But clearly the fact on which the 
whole doctrine rested, ^.s I Have before 
shewn, was not believed by the apostles 
during the life-time of Christ. Did then 
this truth, perhaps I should say the mode 
of inculcating it successfully, after having 
eluded the grasp of the sages in the Ly¬ 
ceum, or the schools of Alexandria, sud¬ 
denly burst on these fishermen, as they 
were dragging their nets by the lake of 
Genne/?areth, or the publican in the receipt 
of custom, or rather on the assemblage of 
such men, when they were lamenting their 
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murdered teacher, and trembling for their 
own liv«s ? Infidelity has been accustomed 
to trace this doctrine in a strange drcle. 
The Jews, it is said, either teceived it from 
their Platonizing brethren in Alexandria, 
or drew it, during the captivity, from the 
same fountain with Plato and Pythagoras, 
the oriental theology. Jesus and his apo¬ 
stles merely adopted the current belief of 
their country, and promulgated it with* suc¬ 
cess among the Greeks and other heathens. 
Thus then, a doctrine vhich either with its 
original inventors, ,or its 'earliei*'teachers, 
was ineffective, and^comparatively uninflb- 
ential, frorft the suffrages of a few despised 
and odious Jews suddenly became the at- 
tractivei article of a creed, which convinced 
the reason, and subjugated the cpj^cience 
of incalculable multitudes. For, 111. how¬ 
ever the doctrine itself might account for 
its being received speculatively, we have 
still to explain its practical triumph over 
the depraved and ungodly will. The re¬ 
surrection of the Christian was a resurrec¬ 
tion perhaps to eternal life, perhaps to eter¬ 
nal death. Human responsibility was inse- 

X 4 
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j^rable from human immortality. Jt 
appointed unto men once to die, and after 
that the judgment. It was no certain and 
secure paradise,' rich with all, the luxuries, 
and dependant on the unalterable fatalism 
of the Mahometan: it was not an aristo¬ 
cratic Elysium of the brave and mighty; 

‘""Iva Trip woBmxe ’A^iKKsa, 

.ToSetJijv re, ^a<ri, Aioft^Ssa. 

It Was attained, though purchased by the 
blood of Christ, ‘by faithful, diligent, and 
incessant service on the part of man. I 
will asseK further, it .was assured by no 
sensible revelation of personal election; no 
external rite secured it, no internal inspi¬ 
ration ratified it. Some did fall away, all 
were in danger of falling. It was a hope, 
but no more than a hope in the best; it 
was controlled and subdued even in the 
aj)ostIes themselves by the consciousness of 
human infi<rmity, and a profound sense of 
the magnitude of the temptations by which 
they were environed. It is not sufficient 
to prove that the rewards of the new reli¬ 
gion were attractive; were the means of 
attaining these rewards equally so ? The 
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doctrine of a future state, which should 
offer a compromise for the strict fulfilment 
of thjgjcnoral duties, would find, no dbubt, 
ready acceptance. Indulg'e the pride of 
thS intellect, without controlling the pas¬ 
sions of the heart, and proselytCs will crowd 
the temple. But the immortality of the soul, 
as taught by the apostles, was too unaccom¬ 
modating; too much encumbered, with li¬ 
mitations ; jarred too much with other'pro- 
pensities of our nature; required too se¬ 
vere and too long a discipline: if it offered 
remission of sins fojp the p’ast, it permitted 
no latitude for the, future. The sacrifice 
was immediate and certain, the reward re¬ 
mote and contingent. But if the apostles, 
themselves designing men, foresaw or found 
by experience the extensive influence of 
this article in their creed, why did they 
load it with the demand of a purity, a 
disinterestedness, an humility,‘a charity, 
which while it was the inost difficult test 
of sincerity, was neither attractive in itself, 
nor easily ascertained by their teachers. If 
authority over the minds of their follow¬ 
ers was their object, a pharisaic ceremonial, 
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or an asceticism, like that of the Essenes, 
would have given them a more entire so¬ 
vereignty. Surely it is unreasonable to 
conclude that they governed men through 
their hopes and fears, unless we can sh§Wj 
first, how they obtained that despotic do¬ 
minion; and secondly, the more extraor¬ 
dinary fhct, how they came not to abuse or 
push their power into extremes. Gibbon 
has Usserted, that, as taught by the Chris¬ 
tians, “ the doctline of a future life was 
“ improved by every additional circum- 
“ stance, \vhich could'give weight and efii- 
“ cacy to that importai^t truth*.” Was its 
inseparable connection'with the‘ sacrifice of 
Christ, the redemption through the blood 
of a crucified Redeemer, among the cir¬ 
cumstances which favoured its reception 
among Jews and heathens, to whom the 
cross was alike a scandal and rock of of¬ 
fence? Was the attainment to its rewards 
only by means of a strict and self-denying 
life, what recommended it to a generation in 
the lowest state of depravity, and given up 
to the evil heart of unbelief f Or the resur- 


Ch. XV. 
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rection of the body, a tenet in direct oppo¬ 
sition to every philosophical system, but 
which was the foundation, on which the 
whole Christian schemo r&sted? On this 
point bishop Watson has observed with his 
characteristic vigour, “ that this corporeal 
“ frame which is hourly mouldering away, 
“ and resolved at last to the undistinguish- 
“ ed elements from which it’was at first 
“ derived, should ever be clothed ‘witli im- 
“ mortality, that this corruptihle should put 
^‘‘on incorruptiofi, is a tsuth so far removed 
“ from the ap})rehe lesion of philosophical re- 
“ search, so dissonant from the commcyr con- 
“ ceptions o*f mankind,that amongst all ranks 
“ and persuasions of men, it was esteemed an 
“ impossible thing. At Athens, the philoso- 
“ phers had listened with patience to Paul^ 
“ whilst they conceived him but a setter forth 
“ of strange gods; but as soon is they com- 
“ prehended that by the he meant 

“ the resurrection, they turned from him 
“ with contempt This effect, either from 
his natural penetration or from experience, 
Paul must have anticipated; but he will nei- 

f Apology, Letter III. 
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ther dissemble nor disguise it; this is inva¬ 
riably the prominent topic of his teaching; 
on this the glory of his Master is at stake, 
the whole religion of the' crucified Re¬ 
deemer at issue. For, after all, IV. the 

immortality ‘of the soul, as preached by the 
« 

g.postlei^ was not a question of feeling or 
persuasion, but of fact. The apostles rea^ 
soncd, it> is true, and moved the hearts of 
men'by'their reasoning; but the validity 
of their conclusions avowedly de])ended on 
one plain circumstance, which either had 
or had not taken place.. If Christ rose not 
from ,the dead, then is {tur preaching vain, 
and your hope also is vain. Th6 most mi¬ 
serable and outcast being upon earth would 
scarcely have .been content with the assur¬ 
ance of his equality in the sight of God, 
and his certainty of favourable acceptance 
with the Redeemer, without proof of the 
sincerity and credibility of those who thus 
addressed him: “ Bear all your miseries with 
“ patience, take up your cross with cheerful 
“ resignation, thank God for your affhctions, 
“ embrace the self-denying religion, and, if 
“ you fulfil the conditions imposed by the 
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“ pure and holy law of the Gospel, you will 
“ obtain reward after this life.” “ But was 
“ there such a person as Christ? did he’work 
“miracles? did he rise from the dead? are 
“these, who’assure me that he did, credible 
“ witnesses? have they j^oofs of their divine 
“ mission ?” Unless these questions dould be 
answered to his satisfaction, however high-, 
ly bribed by the apparent sublimity, and 
the consolations imparted through these 
doctrines, would a rational being have em¬ 
braced the faith of Christ ? Or grailt that 
here and there a ^ying inan, dpder the 
vague apprehension of future retribution, 
might have desperately caught at this 
stay; that a few disappointed or suffering 
wretches might have fled to. this asylum, 
and refused to question its privilege of 
protectidn ; that some enthusiastic visiona¬ 
ries might have felt, or fancied that they 
felt, internal emotions, which* convinced 
them of their divine inspiration ; is it con¬ 
ceivable, that multitudes in the prime of 
life, the height of the passions, the, period 
of mature and sober reason, in Jerusalem 
and Samaria, in Syria and Babylonia, in 
the wild regions of Pontus and Galatia, in 
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Asia Minor and Greece, in Athens, in Co¬ 
rinth, in Rome, should believe wh4t was 
demonstrable without demonstration, sim¬ 
ply because they v4shed to believe it; that 
they should live like saints, and die like 
martyrs, for'the sake of a doctrine, which, 
if a certain man, within a few years, after 
.having been publicly crucified, had not 
risen from the grave, the very teachers 
themselves of this future life declared to 
be groundless, unwarranted, and hopeless. 

Eithei^ way then, whether the apostles re- 
^ < « 

lied on this doctrine, as on the instrument 
* • \ 

by which they expected to overthrow the 
ancient superstition, designing meii would 
never have chosen, or certainly would never 
have adhered to so unpopular a mode of 
enforcing it: or if we suppose their success 
a contingency, which accidentally arose out 
of their possession of tlys valuable secret, 
humanly sjiifeaking, the influence of the doc¬ 
trine must have been neutralized, consider¬ 
ing those to whom it was addressed, by the 
strangeness of the fact, on which it de¬ 
pended, and the rigour of the terms on 
which it was offered. 

Nor was this the only point on which the 
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uncompromising manner, in which the apo¬ 
stles awnounced their doctrines, implies their 
disregard of human assistance in the* fur¬ 
therance of their views. .Tile world offered 
other means of advancing their cause, which 
they either neglected Msith uifaccountable 
blindness, or refraiped from with uuaecount-, 
able prudence. Indeed, among the tempta¬ 
tions incident to their mission,* none could 
be more dangerous than that which wOuld 
persuade them to run an*y risk, or adopt 
any line of conduct, however unworthy, for 
the establishment o:^ tlieir faith. 'Tly their 
own account they were still liable tq hu¬ 
man passiofis; from their history, we see 
that remarkable collisions of opinion and 
differences of feeling rose up arpongst them; 
they make no needless display of courage, 
Paul escapes persecution by asserting his 
right as a free-born Roman, and save's his 
life by an appeal to Caesar. He adopts the 
principle of expediency so far as an unne¬ 
cessary conformity both in his own person 
and that of Timothy to Jewish prejudice ; 
but beyond these points no prospect of ad¬ 
vantage, no hope of advancing their faith. 
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induces them to court popularity, or be¬ 
trays them into the least indiscretion. On 
one 'point especially it appears to me that 
these uneducated, and ardont adventurers 
displayed remarkablcf-, sagaeity, and ab¬ 
stained from a cox^se of proceeding, which, 
.howeyiBsrtperilous, might have tempted men 
of equal intrepidity and ^al, but less pru¬ 
dence and moderation. To the lower or¬ 
ders of society, particularly that vast num¬ 
ber who groaned under the burden of ser¬ 
vitude^, always oppressive, sometimes ex¬ 
tremely'cruel, ji religion which proclaimed 
equajiity in the, sight pf God, and an equal 
share in the posthumous rewards of the 
Christian, must have been peculiarly ac¬ 
ceptable. Here however was a most dan¬ 
gerous opening for intriguing men, deter¬ 
mined at all hazards to advance their cause; 
here was a gulf into "^hich blind fanatics 
would inevitably have plunged. The most 
ambiguous intimation of political, while 
they were openly announcing spirituid equal¬ 
ity, the least indiscretion of language, the 

6 See Jortin, note twDiscourse III. on the Treatment 
of the Slaves among the Romans. 
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slightest ^aggeration of their avowed te¬ 
nets, might have thrown the whole slave 
population into their scale. I do not mean 
that they were likely to, raise the standard 
of insurrection ; though with their real or 
supposed power of working winders, they 
would have been no despicable leaders of 
such a sedition ^ and it is singular, that 
Florus relates of the great chieftain in the’ 
servile war, that he maintained, his* au¬ 
thority by the reputation* of .supernatural 
power But that, touching as they did 
the verge of the mo^t* dangerous doctrines ', 

Syms qiiidcni nomine J''unus, (magnitiido cla^is facit, 
ut memincrinAis,) fanatico furore Kiinulato, dum Syri.ie 
dea? comas jactai, ad libcrtatein el anna servos, quasi 
numinum imperio, concitavit; idque ut divinitus fieri pro- 
baret, in ore abdita nuce quam sulphufc et igne stipave- 
rat, leniter inspirans, flammani inter verba fundebat. 
Florus, Hist. III. 19- 

It is a curious coincidence tliat the Jewish rebel and 
false Messiah, Barchocab, (the son of the Star,) made use 
of a similar trick: “ Atque ut ille Barvhocebas, aulor 
“ seditionis Judaicac, stipulam in ore succensara anhelitu 
“ ventilabat, ut flammas cvomcrc putaretur.” Hicron. 
Apol. II. in Rif. 

• Dicta est aliquando in senatu sententia, ut servos a 
liberis cultus distingueret; dcinde apparuit, qdkntum pe- 
riculum immineret, si servi nostri numerate nos coepis- 
sent. Seneca de Clem. I. 24. 

Y 
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they should not even incur a suspicion of 
this kind from their watchful antagonists, 
considering how keenly alive the minds of 
the higher orders, were to, tlieir danger; 
that the countrymen of Theudas, and Ju¬ 
das the Galikean, and a host of seditious re¬ 
bels, Should neither he misunderstood by 
their own converts, nor misrepresented by 
their enemies; that they should preach to 
the poor,- without inflaming their passions, 
and without oexditing the jealousy of the 
rich ; that their philanthropy should so ri¬ 
gidly conflne its views to the moral and re¬ 
ligious improvement o^ mankind, and look 
either with calm indiflerence, 6r the me¬ 
lancholy consciousness of their inability to 
afford any alleviation, on the sufferings of 
this degraded class '*; that they should not 

See Tacitus, Anu. IV, 27. and the remarkable speech 
of C. Cassius, XV. 23. wlio enlai'ges on the danger with 
tht trembling ^nxiety of a modern West India proprietor. 

The wise laws of Hadrian, for the improvement of the 
condition of the slaves, were probably rather extorted 
from the fears of the politician, than voluntarily conceded 
by the benevolence of the philanthropist. 

It wduld be an interesting inquiry, when and in what 
manner Christianity first interfered directly with the con¬ 
dition of slaves. St. Chrysostom, inveighing against the 
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merely hold out no hope of future eman¬ 
cipation, but enforce obedience to their 
masters on their own slave converts ‘; all 
this is remarkable, the more so, ^ their 
countrymen the Essenes, according to Phi¬ 
lo ”, declared the unlawfulness *of slavery, 
as an impious violation of the natural equal¬ 
ity of mankind. Prudence suggested pre¬ 
cisely the course they followed; but this 
prudence is by far the most inexplicable 


possession of a number of slaves, only reproves *t as a 
mark of unchristian pomp and^luxury» By tltf»Apostolic 
Constitutions, Can. LXXJifll. slaves could laot be or, 
dained. Slaves of Christian»mastcrs'wcre to be exhorted 
to obedience. Those of Christian masters, when con¬ 
verted, were to bring certificates from their masters, who 
were also laid under religious obligation to instruct their 
slaves, and bring them to baptism. See Bingham’s Antiq. 
IV. 4. 2. Compare Grotius, dc Jure Bell. III. 7. 9. 

' Serx'ants, (slaves,) be obedient to them timt arc your 
masters, according to the Jlesh, xoith fear and trembling, 
in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ, Ephes. vi. 5. 
Compare Col. iii. 22. Tit. ii. 9. 1 Pet. ii. 18. also Epist. 
to Philemon. 

^ AoDXof 8s vcLp auTol; ouSs sif loriv, dXX’ iXi6$!poi xedvrej, 
avSwroupyoUvTet dWfiXoig. Kurayncao'xouir! re rmv Sso-iroTtor, 
ou f/.6vov co; dSlxcuv, laoT^ra Xu(t,xivBp.svaiv, d.KKi xa) dre^iov 
iea-ftov futr$ais avatpovvreev irdvras ofiolms yevv^treia-ct x«l 
9plJ/ao-a, ftriTpbs Slxijv, te; aSsXipouy yrjjir/oyj oo \syofj.evovi, eeXx’ 
ovras ovrcoi ixttipyi(Tairo. Philo quod omnis Probus Liber. 

Y 2 
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part of their character, if considered as 
without commission or guidance from Hea¬ 
ven.' It could not be timidity; for to ad¬ 
vance their cause they would confront 
every })eril, and cheerfully surrender them¬ 
selves to the dungeon, the scourge, and the 
stake. If it was wisdom, it was incom¬ 
patible with blind enthusiasm ; if it was 
craft, the shme craft would have modified 
other parts of their conduct, repressed 
their burning zeal, and shewed them a less 
diffichlt and safer way to ease and distinc¬ 
tion. 

Here then I make -my stand, and assert, 
that men, mad enough, to emfcark without 
warrant in such an enterprise, would never 
have conducted it with so much dexterity 
and prudence. I argue that their disdain 
of these obvious means of extending their 
influence, and increasing their sect, implies 
a confidehce in other means of persuasion, 
concerning which, if they could delude 
others, they could not delude themselves. 
The impostor would not have been scrupu¬ 
lous, nor the enthusiast cautious in his 
choice of means; It is not lawful to do evil 
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that good may come, is too lofty a maxim 
for a knave, too wise for a fanatic. In all 
their continued path along the edge of a 
precipice, they never Igse* their' balance. 
They are neither intoxicated by success, 
nor hurried into precipitancy by opposi¬ 
tion. But every instance of their* pru- 

• 

dence, their success itself, makes it more 
improbable that they should ^set .forth as’ 
teachers of a new religion without, rational 
grounds; every proof of’saive and sober 
conduct heightens their value, as credible 
witnesses to the resuwectibn'of ttesus. 

It is not enougl\ to assert thaf the prti- 
dence of their conduct and the adaptation of 
their tenets to the mind of man forced their 
religion upon the world; we must reconcile 
their prudence with their unwarranted am¬ 
bition; explain how they came to strike 
out this new and triumphant systfcm of 
doctrine. It is not satisfactory to prdve 
that the world was in some degree prepared 
for their reception, unless we can provide 
them witli adeciuatc means for subduing 
the hostile array of vices, passions, opinions, 
prejudices, interests, superstitions, which it 

Y 3 
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still opposed; and account for their avoiding 
all dangers and all temptations. What 
those means were, I am at a loss to conceive, 
unless t^e fulfilment of their master’s pro¬ 
mise : T/iese signs shall follow them that 
believe ; In 'my name shall they cast out de¬ 
vils they shall speak with new tongues; 
they shall take up serpents; arid if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
theiii; they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover 

How they attained to tibat wisdom, of 
which tlit'ir success is s^,n irrefragable proof, 
unle^ by the constant illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, I am equally at a loss to con¬ 
jecture. / Exclude the Deity, nothing is ex¬ 
plicable, conceivable, or credible ; acknow¬ 
ledge Christ the power of God and the wis¬ 
dom of Gdd, all is at once clear, rational, 
and satisfactory. 


" Mark xvi. 17, 18. 
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i Cor. XV. 19. 

If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men 7Host miscrahte. 

Even if we could have‘discovered human 
causes adequate to the success of tSie apo¬ 
stles ; if we could have made* outfa plausible 
case to account f©r their triumph, when 
once embarked in the undertaking, it would 
still be necessary to divine a^quate mo¬ 
tives, which could have induced them to 
commence and persevere in their design. 
I see not one daring and eccentric adven¬ 
turer set forth on a dazzling though des¬ 
perate enterprise, but a nuntber of men, 
suddenly seized with an unmeasured am¬ 
bition, confederated for a similar object, 
and proceeding with patient and, resolute 
perseverance towards thk^ir end. I see them 
all sacrificing ease^ comfort, useful occupa- 

Y 4 
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tions, the certainty of subsistence, even their 
domestic ties, some indeed more splendid 
prospects, to become itinerant teachers, 
inured tb hardships, literally taking no 
thought for the morrow, committing them¬ 
selves to the care^n^nd to the uncertain 
support of strangers. I see them set forth, 
unless by divine inspiration, or by assiduous 
labour, ignorant, or imperfectly acquainted 
with the .languages of those whom they are 
to address. I see them set forth, if blind 
to some of these difficulties, yet with these 
difficultielif confronting them on the thresh- 
olU of their undertaking, and multiplying 
on aU gides as they advance. Not one, as far 
as we can ascertain, recedes; no false, no 
irresolute. Ho perverse, no weary and dis¬ 
satisfied brother is estranged or alienated. 
I’heir Master had selected twelve, and one 
of them was a devil; but Judas is the only 
traitor; the*memory of Jesus is of geater au¬ 
thority tlian his personal presence. While 
great and apparently uncontemplated inno¬ 
vations take place in the design, while old 
prejudices are violently called into action, 
while differences of opmion and direct op- 
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position occur, there is no long or irrecon¬ 
cilable schism in the apostolic body. Their 
task appears to cease only with their lives; 
having achieved victory, to* a certain point, 
they are not content to repose upon their 
trophies and enjoy either tht? well-earned 
relaxation or the pride of success, tn in¬ 
cessant activity they press onward; their 
dangers by no means decrease,* non do their 
toils lighten. Their life is thus described 
by one of their body, ‘addiessing those 
who must have been so.intimately aCljuaint- 
ed W'ith his history and his usuitl mode of 
livilig, as to detect any falsehood, andjiefuse 
credit to any heightened or exaggerated 
statement: In journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robber}}, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the hea- 
tlwn, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, itf perils 
among false brethren; in weariness and 
pmnfttlness, in watchings often, in hutiger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
tmkedness \ All this is voluntarily, braved, 


* 2 Con xi. 26, 27. 
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and undergone without hope of cessation, 
or rather with an acknowledged certainty 
of its continuancer But I see all this intre¬ 
pidity and endurance united with modera¬ 
tion, common sense, and reasonableness; 
no extravagance, no paroxysms of bodily 
emotion, no Bacchic fury; no prophetic agi¬ 
tation, no self-inflicted tortures, no flagella¬ 
tions, no intoxication of the mind by the 
high-wrought anguish of the body. They 
affect no philV)sophic contempt of pain, they 
do not deny it to be an evil. They calmly 
estimate‘their present sufferings against 
their.future reward; F/)r our light affliction, 
which is hut for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ; they, are fully alive to the wretch¬ 
edness of their situation ; If in this life only 
we have hope in Christ, we ai'e of all men 
most miserable: they are not actuated by 
the desperate conviction that they have of¬ 
fended beyond all hope of impunity: it is 
in their power at any instant to retract or 
recede; If the dead rise not at all, why stand 


2 CojBwiv. 17. 
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in jeopardy every hour? I see them, 
while thus the victims of persecution, ex¬ 
torting the admission of their purity and 
blamelessness from their’most inveterate 
enemies. I see them converting thousands, 
yet preserving their humility, as superior to 
the pride of success as to the despondency 
of partial failure. Finally, I see them, if 
all not actually submitting to martyrdom, 
proclaiming aloud that they should consider 
it gain to die for Christ; and perpetually 
in situations where their escape is tar more 
improbable than tlifeir death. Neyertheless, 
they do not with blind and obstinate zeal 
wantonly and unnecessarily provoke the 
anger of their persecutors; they do not de¬ 
cline any prudent or lawful means of extri¬ 
cating themselves from their dangers, npr 
with the rash and unwarrantable insolence 
of some among the later martyrs, do they 
irritate those who have the pbwer of life 
and death. Having seen all this, to the 
extreme extent of my information, I search 
the annals of mankind for precedent, to the 
utmost limits of my philosophy, I investi¬ 
gate the human mind to discover any 
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possible actuating principle for such con¬ 
duct. 

I. In history I observe many cases in 
some respects analogous, none similar; ap¬ 
parent precedents, which however, on closer 
examination, turn out to be totally opposite 
and contradictory. 

, If I look to the religious revolution 
brought kboiit by the apostles, I find men 
in differeht ages, like Zoroaster, Confucius, 
Budh, Numa,‘Mango Capac, who either by 
the superiority of their natural talents, or 
by preten/led intercouri^^ with the divinity, 
have wrought great and- beneficial changes 
in the moral and religious condition of their 
countrymen. But these are either in ob¬ 
scure or barbarous periods, or among na¬ 
tions but imperfectly civilized. I have no 
authen tie records to inform me of the causes 
of. their success, but still I have no difficulty 
in accounting for it. Whether these men 
assumed the character of delegates from 
heaven, for the purpose of thus establishing 
more firmly their useful institutions, or the 
blind admiration and gratitude of their 
age forced it upon them, the darkness of 
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the period, and the ignorance of the people 
among whom they respectively lived, justify 
me in attributing their success to’causes 
purely natural. They.weVe obvfously men 
far superior to their age, and if by their 
mental preeminence, their Virtue, know¬ 
ledge, or wisdom, they shall ha ve succeeded 
in obtaining love and reverence, adoration, 
or even deification^ would naturally follow 
But Christianity appears at a period of the 
world when civilization was* far advanced. 
In this case it is the inferior in knbwledge, 
letters, the usefut arts, in'evefy thing in 
short, except in the mysteries of thair reli¬ 
gion, which conyerts the enlightened, the 
philosophic, the instructed part of the com¬ 
munity. It is the barbarian teaching the 
civilized world; the odious and despii^ed 
extorting submission from those who were 
in universal honour and estimation; the 
offscouring of the world bringing the world 
into subjection. 

Ifi on the other hand, I look to the 
improbability of the attempt, and the vo¬ 
luntary sufferings to which the apostles 
exposed themselve^ I must acknowledge 
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that I find the intensity of their afflictions 
surpassed, and apparently from motives as 
unaccountable. But still there is the wid¬ 
est difference between the analogous cases 
and that of the primitive teachers of Chris¬ 
tianity ; everywhere else we find some com- 
mpn principle of our nature at work; some 
exciting passion adequate to the effect pro¬ 
duced. I* see,’for instance, men for an un¬ 
certain and indefinite reward enduring pri¬ 
vations and hardships, at least equal in du¬ 
ration alid severity. «The common soldier 
mi^ht ofteit render up as full and dreadful 
an accojant of his sufferings. And, reasoning 
a'priori, nothing can appear more extrava¬ 
gant and unnatural, than that multitudes of 
human beings should submit, at the discre¬ 
tion and for the advantage of a few, to be shot, 
spiked, mangled, mutilated, starved, parch¬ 
ed, frozen, massacred by ranks and squad- 
« 

rons. But we know’ that military glory, the 
spirit of emulation and adventure, the love 
of plunder, the exemption from the common 
toils of industry, have at every period of 
human history, and in every state of human 
society stimulated meif to this mode of life: 
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even on the most forlorn hope, there is still 
a chance of escape, the possibility of dis¬ 
tinction and reward, above all, the animat¬ 
ing excitement of rivalry, afid th^^read of 
shame and contempt. I read of men en¬ 
during, defying, and provoking the most ex¬ 
cruciating bodily anguish. The North Ame-. 
rican Indian laughs, while his skin is half 
torn olf by his relentless enemies : but to 
this spirit he has been schooled from his 
earliest infancy, inured by'exa’mple, strung 
by emulation, and taught to considcf it as 
the height of personal or natiortal pride. 
The Roman was in the habit of seeing the 
gladiator daily endure agony equal to that 
of the Christian martyr, upon whose serene 
patience he thus learned to look with less 
surprise or admiration. He had seen thq 
hired slave after hours of agonizing torture, 

without a shudder, and with a smile of tri- 

• 

umph, receive the sword in his eiftrails. But 
no recantation was offered to the gladiator, 
he either died animated by the plaudits of 
the theatre, or was glad to escape from a 
life of disgraceful exhibition and reiterated 
misery. The Christian almost at any time 
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might suspend his sufferings, or save hrs 
life, by a word or even a sign of submission; 
his fortitude was animated by no applause, 
for his suheringiS were beheld with aversion 
or contempt; he had no reason to be ea¬ 
ger to shak^ off a wretched life, for it was 
his Christianity alone which stood in the 
way of his return to ])eace, to respect, or 
whatever worldly advantages his circum¬ 
stances might afford. The self-inflicted suf¬ 
ferings of the faquir in India, and of the 
Stylites and other Christian fanatics of the 
fifth and "sixth centuries, far transcend the 
mostacute anguish which the apostles could 
have endured. Every sect, I might also say, 
every religion, can produce its martyrs. The 
renunciation .of life, the endurance of igno- 
piinious and painful death, appears in every 
page at least of Christian history. If in the 
present day religious enthusiasm does not 
cast its victims to the beasts in the arena, 
or hang them up naked to the fiery pincers 
or melted lead of the torturer, yet it ex^ses 
them to the long, or even perpetual exile, 
the slow and malignant fever of pestilential 
climates, famine, and'idestitution: yet men 
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are net wanting, who cheerfully undergo 
eveiy privation arid hardship, a^ndon their 
country, sacrifice their lives in the fiame 
cause, and with the same z§alas th<t<apostles. 
But here likewise the points of difference 
are obvious. The Faquir and ,the no less 
barbarous Christian were repaid by the ad¬ 
miration and reverence of multitudes. Ei¬ 
ther as impostors or fanatics, their conduct * 
is intelligible; they act upon acknowledged 
principles. The hereditary cr^ed of one, if 
he be in earnest, informs him that sc^much 
present pain is worth ,so much future bliss. 
The monkish self-tor,mentor was encircled 
by those who taught, and those who testi¬ 
fied by their applauses their belief, tliat the 
pains, of hell, or purgatory, were to be com¬ 
muted for misery in the flesh! It is possi¬ 
ble, though far be it from me, especially ill 
this place, to question, that the grace of the 
Ifpjy Qhost breathed peace and j-esignation 
intp the dying hearts of Cranmer and Lati- 
naer; .far be it from me to depreciate the 
conscientious sincerity of those who may 
have taken up their cross in distant regions 
for a less apostolic ^h; but, arguing with 
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the iufidel, I could not deny the possibility 
that these ipen might be. enthusiasts, in¬ 
flamed by the de^e of emulating the pri¬ 
mitive apestles^in admiration, of whose cha¬ 
racters they had been educated; the fer¬ 
vour, the saintliness, the humility, the re¬ 
signation of whose precepts may so have 
kindled their imagination, as to induce 
them to. suppose themselves under the in¬ 
spiration, or especial protection, of divine 
Providence.. Fer we must recollect that 
the apostles not only walked by faith, but 
by sight <?ilso.‘ •Faith. 2 W things unseen may 
have deluded more recent martyrs; but 
Peter and James and Paul exposed them¬ 
selves to death, as witnesses of what they 
had seen and heard, and of facts which 
came under the unerring cognizance of 
their senses'. The modern missionary is 
as imperfect an antitype of the apostles; he 
goes forth,, with all the sincere believers in 
his religion, imploring the blessings of Hea- 

® Ttmt which, was from the beginning, which we 
heard, which we have seen mth our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
ofUfe. 1 John i. 1. 
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ven on'his undertaking. Those with whom 
the warmth of his zeal has associated him in 
his native country, if ^ht^ deplore his loss, 
yet honour his motives^ ' My mind natu¬ 
rally turns to one, well known in this place, 
who made a cheerful sacrifice of the high¬ 
est hopes of distinction; and if he set’forth 
with the dignity of a Christian bishop, yet 

with the humble heart of the meanest mis-' 

• 

sionary. Yet he, as all others, nnust*have 
known, what great things God 'had don^ for 
his Christian people. ,He was the apostle 
of a tried and established ftiith, his was no 
unprecedented experiment. He A^as a wit¬ 
ness to the’beneficial effects of Christianity 
on the social and moral character of men, 
and might think it his deliberate duty to look 
on all mankind as one brotherhood, and to 
communicate the blessings of his faith, to the 
utmost extent in his power. But the apostles 
went forth without proof or experience *of 
the power of their religion, without precedent 
or example; they went out, pursued by the 
obloquy or hatred of their countrymen, to 
convert strangers, with whom they had nei¬ 
ther part nor lot, wljqm their education had 
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taught them to consider unclean, and with 
whom it hadf prohibited alb communication 
as a crime. As li^tl^ can we compare with 
that of the' apostles the attempt or the suc¬ 
cess of those men, who from time to time, 
either as unwarranted innovators, or as 
holy reformers, have kindled the dormant 
religious enthusiasm of the Christian world. 
Montanus and Manes, St. Bernard and St. 
Francis, . Arnold of Brescia, and Savonarola, 
Hu4.il and Jeronm of Prague, Wickliffe and 
Luthec, down to John Fox and Wesley, 
have converted thousands to their peculiar 
of)inipns,‘ and in many* instances imparted 
a resolute and persevering zeal hot inferior 
to that of the early Christians. But it is 
one thing to renew an established, another 
to establish a new religion. In the former 
case, the religious feeling, instead of being 
preoccupied, is predisposed in favour of the 
z^lous innovator. To fertilize an unpro¬ 
ductive field, of which the tillage has been 
neglected, and to clear a jungle in which 
the thick and obstinate roots have been for 

I' 

ages incorporated with the soil, and make it 
produce a vigorous and healthful harvest. 
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requires a different process. The apostles, 
it has been well observed, ‘‘ raised Chris- 
“ tianity out of nothi^g^^ and against every 
“ thing **.”—The ei^thusiasim, which these 
men imparted to their followers, might have 
been of the same character with that of 
subsequent Christian zealots; their* own 
must have been either downright phrensy 
or divine inspiration. I have no scruple’ 
then in concluding, that there is. no* well 
authenticated record in history of a iiuiAiber 
of men, thus unanimopsly exposing them¬ 
selves to privations, hardships, and death, 
in testimony to fafcts of which they had 
the demonstrative evidence of their senses; 
and thus in defiance of every prevailing 
opinion, passion, and prepossession of man¬ 
kind, establishing a new, influential, and 
permanent religion. 

Having failed then in my search after a 
precedent for the conduct of the primitive 
apostles, 1 attempt to ascertain whether 
any one, or any complication of human mo¬ 
tives will account for their undertaking, or 
carrying through such an enterprise. I 

By Mr. Sumnra*, in his Evidences. 
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deny not the difficulty, 1 had almost ssAd, 
the impossibility of recondling, with any 
geneml system, tho'tijfinite variety of feel¬ 
ings, affections, i^and desires, the indefina¬ 
ble and contradictory impulses of the will, 
which excite and neutralize, modify and 
counterbalance each other. I will admit 
that the eccentricity of individual charac¬ 
ter defies alike the prescience of the most 
sagacious, to anticipate, and the acuteness 
of tfi(3 most subtle to trace its aberrations. 
But a fbody must b^ actuated by common 
principles 5 „a complicated machine work by 
gCUeral rtiles. Survey, then the passions of 
mankind; select those which dould have 
sent forth designing or ardent men to con¬ 
vert the world to a new religion. Begin 
with the desire of gain. The apostles com¬ 
mence with the possession, or at least the 
direction of a charitable fund; the control 
of* this they abandon immediately, and of 
their own accord. They proclaim their 
right of maintenance by those whom they 
teach, in practice they renounce this right*. 

*' See 1 Cor. x. 2 Cor. xi. 9. xii. 18. Philipp, 

iv. 11,17. 1 Thess. ii. 9. 2 Thess. iii. 8. 
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They perpetually defy any charge of covet¬ 
ousness U a subject which they would at 
least have been prudent enough to avoid, 
if their consciencdk had tiot HIjeen clear. 
While acting and speaking as delegates of 
Heaven, they continue to exeroise their me¬ 
chanical craft; they labour, working with 
their own hands He who almost per¬ 
suaded Agrippa to be a Christian, .and wh(J 
argued in the Areopagus, returps to ,his 
humble vocation, and joins •himself/with 
Aquila and Priscilla, Jo gain his bread by 
tent-making*'. There is ‘good rfeason for 
believing, that the'^ embracing Christianity 
rendered every convert liable to the for¬ 
feiture of all his property, a penalty at¬ 
tached to excommunication from the syn¬ 
agogue*. The Jews moreover had apostles, 
whose situations, although only agents *to 
the high priests, could scarcely be* other- 

f See 1 Thess. ii. 5. compare 1 Cor. v. 9, 10. 2 Pet. 
ii. 3. but particularly Acts xx. 33, 34. 

% 1 Cor. iv. 12. 

h See Acts xviii. 3. 

• Those that were cast out of the churcli thfty deprived 
of,.their goods, according to Ezraj vi. 8. Ligh^faot on 
John xvi. 2. 

Z 4 
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wise than lucrative ^ They called by thfct 
n^me those vyho collected from all quarters 
the fluids for the nsaiptenance of the tem^- 
ple, whichfWere*so amjiie, as to excite the 
jealousy of Roman financiers'. Paul, as 
one of these ragents, and who, as persecutor 
of the-Christians, would have been consider¬ 
ed to have deserved the office better, would 
have had the management of a fund, to 
which all the charitable donations of the 
wlioK?! Christian body must haye been com¬ 
paratively insignificant. But poor the apo¬ 
stles set 'forth, poor they lived, and poor 

^ Habebant ctiam (sc. Judaei) ’’li’Sc? vel Vnp 

anoa-ToKove t% ixxA,))(riaf, nuncios Ccetus, qui mandata de- 
ferrent ad synagogas, vel pecunias a synagogis Hicroso- 
lymam, vel victimas et decipias ad sacerdotes; maxime 
qui scmisiclum tributura, quotannis ex lege in 

sacrarium defercndum cxigercnt. Herm. JVitsius. Melei. 
Leidens. p. 31. 

—ofsol^af 8e hijirlovs sla-^spovTwv, ef c5k iviyomi flwr/aij, 
(tt^AXovtss Itpovojp.iroui eij to ev 'Ispoo’oXUju.ojs hpov, Philo de 
Legal, p. 593. edit. Mangey. ^ 

• Cum aqrum, JudjEorum nomine, quotonnis ex Italia, 
et ex omnibus provinciis Hierosolyma exportari soleret, 
Flaccus sanxit edicto, ne ex Asia exportari liceret. Cic. 
pro Fine. KXVIII. Pessiraus quisque, spretis religioni- 
bus patriis, tribula 'll stipes illuc congerebant; unde 
auctse Jud^rum res. Tac, Hist. V. 4. 
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they died ; and, if actuated by intelrested 
views, no mert ’Tsurely so completely coun- • 
teracted their own <jb|ect, by the precepts 
which they inculcated, and The life to 
which, outwardly at least, they pledged 
themselves by the very first’principles of 
their faith. 

It would be trifling to estimate the pos¬ 
sibility of their bejng actuated by a desire 
of ease and indulgence, men against Whom 
their most rancorous o})pontmts never ad¬ 
vanced the slightest cliarge of sloth ftr moral 
delinquency. But* we may 1find**perhaps a 
higher and more’jrrobable motive in fhe 
desire of authority. Nothing is more cap¬ 
tivating to the human mind than conscious 
superiority over our fellow-creatures. Whe¬ 
ther enslaving the passion.s, and directing 
the will of a crowded popular assembly by 
eloquence; whether influencing tile civil 
or municipal affairs of a nation or district, 
by acknowledged sagacity in counsel; whe¬ 
ther from deference to our wealth, author¬ 
ity, or good sense, men’s opinions t^ke their 
colour from ours, the mere sensation of 
power is its own reward. However obtained, 
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on a wide or narrow scale, by base or noble 
• means ; be our self-importance flattered by 
the sifbraission of th^ wise, or the unrear- 
soning assefft of tht^ vul/^ar, the love of do¬ 
mination is not fastidious; if it cannot at¬ 
tain to the more valuable homage, it will 
content itself with the humblest gratifica¬ 
tion. The commonest impostor feels a vul¬ 
gar pride in'deluding the gaping multi¬ 
tude, whose credulity, if they are once per- 
suad^ of his* preternatural power, always 
keeps pace with, oftpn oversteps the ferti¬ 
lity of the’wnp6stbr’s invention. How much 
greatey then and loftier^the gratification of 
presiding over a moral people, and- being 
looked up to by those, who, however in ge¬ 
neral undistinguished by rank or situation, 
by their exemplary virtues, commanded the 
resj)ect, or at least repelled the Obloquy of 
their bitterest antagonists. But the love of 
authority can rarely restrain itself within 
bounds; it is invariably dictatorial, captious 
as to minute points of obedience, jealous of 
any infringement upon its enactments. The 
apostles in their, writings assume no lofty 
or imperious tone, they exact no homage, 
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they demand no personal reverence. Every 
subsequ^t exaggeration of the priestly cha¬ 
racter, every usuiro^tioii on the Uhdele- 
gated rights of Hea\en, pvery eflCrbachment 
on the uncommunicated office of the great 
Judge of all flesh, is the strongest testi¬ 
mony to the moderation of the apostles; 
and such moderation is absolutely incom¬ 
patible with the influence of this inquisito¬ 
rial and despotic feeling, which enduteii no 
emancipation from its bbnds, and resents 
the slightest resistance to its control, as an 
insult upon Heaveiu Had'aptVority been 
their motive, in sdph hands such* authority 
must have been abused. At all events, it 
would have been the prominent and the 
perpetual object of their writings, to assert 
and vindicate this, which at present appears 
so doubtful and indefinite. 

Let us turn to the desire of posthumous 
celebrity “ The assuring of a lasting re- 
“ putation upon earth, a motive so conge- 
“ nial to the vanity of human nature, often 
“ served to animate the courage of the mar- 
** tyr.” Thus Gibbon. AiUd after the suc¬ 
cessful establishment of Christianity, when 
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a numerous body enshrined in their recol-i 
lection, embalmed in their hymns, sahctihed 
the relics, visited the pepulchre of the de¬ 
parted ChtTstiair, t,his deling might, and 
unquestionably did excite the indiscreet, I 
had almost said, unchristian ardour of those 
who wantonly provoked the persecutor to 
the crime of judicial murder, in order that 
they might secure the palm-crown of the 
martjv^. . But when Christianity could 
scarcCTy be said td exist, when it had as yet 
no single record, when there was every 
human pr6foa]i)iii£y that 4t could not last a 
century, the mind must,indeed have been 
ardent, which could anticipate an immor¬ 
tality of fame from being the victim of 
some desultory fray between two parties of 
Jews in some obscure city, or. from being 
east, one of a gladiatorial hecatomb, to the 
beasts of the arena. I cannot indeed but 
be awe-struek at the erring calculations of 
human ambition. The fate of the early 
Christians, and their more distinguished 
cotemporaries, preaches a forcible admo¬ 
nition on the upoertainty with which after¬ 
ages award their admiration, and disappoint 
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the high-raised expectations of the most ce- 
lebrated in their own day. Doubtless, when 
Christianity first ^neared, those whb con¬ 
sidered that their Viani,es wouM be perjie^ 
tuated, and demand the homage of future 
generations, were the consuls; the patriots, 
the favourites, the philosophers, the* poets 
of Rome. The Suetonii and Agricolas 
who had earned glory, immortabas it was 
esteemed, by subduing the Parthian, ci¬ 
vilizing the Briton. The*Helvidit and 
Thraseas, who kept alive the spirit of the 
old Roman repuldk;,* which, *if, if could not 
enable them to liye with dignify, taught 
them to iie with intrepidity. The I'igel- 
lini and Sejani, whose celebrity, if less ho¬ 
nourable, would live in the lasting execra¬ 
tion of mankind, arraigned before the bar of 
posterity by the sententious sarcasm of the 
historian, or the sublime moral indignation 

of the satirist. The Senecas "and Lucans, 

• • 

who had enriched with their wisdom, and 
ennobled with their stately verse^ the de¬ 
clining days of Roman literature. , Among 
these, as they led the triapiph to the Ca- 
pitol,or toiled through crowding sycophants, 
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were seen stealing about with cautious ti¬ 
midity, lest they should provoke’^he con- 
tempttious spurn, soipe poor men of the 
most desjiiiSable'rape i^’on earth, dragged 
perhaps to prison, without exciting the 
commiseration, or even the notice of the 
multitude. Yet of the former, how large a 
portion of the world is entirely ignorant; 
while the names of Peter and Paul are 
spokeh with signs of the profoundest re¬ 
verence in regions, rather I would say in 
worlds,’ unknown to Rome; hallow the 
most splen'ilid Edifices, and even cities; while 
their writings are multiplied into countless 
languages, and received as the authoritative 
moral laws of innumerable people. Little 
did Gallio think, when the destitute and 
friendless Paul stood before his throne, that 
the brother of Senecaand the object of 
the panegyric of Statius “, would be chiefly 

Soleb«n tlbl diccre, Gallioneni fi-atrem ineum (queni 
nemo .nc^p^'btn amat; etiam qui amare plus non pot¬ 
est) alia vi|ia nosse, hoc etiam odisse. Nemo enim 
mortalium uni tam dulcis est, quam hie omnibus. Seme. 
Prc^. ad Wat. Qticest. Compare Dio Cass. lib. LX. 

'■ ' a . f 

" Hoc plusquam Senecara dedisse mundo 
Et diilcem f^enerasse Gallioneni. Slat. Sylo. 11. 7 . 
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known to posterity, as connected with the 
history ©f that disregarded criminal, whose 
cause appeared beneath his cognizance. 

To return from \(^h*is digression*. In the 
apostolic days, of all desires that of posthu¬ 
mous fame must have been theinost ground¬ 
less and inconceivable. Indeed these two lat- 

• 

ter motives are only different modifications 
of ambition; but to the predominance of 
this motive, under any form, there is anther 
insuperable objection. I*mean theiy total 
sacrifice of their own. celebritv to* that of 
their Master, and the manfieft in^^hich they 
sink every personat^eonsideration.* G^kI for¬ 
bid, is theil continual language, that I should 
glory, save in the cross of Jesus Christ. Am¬ 
bitious men! whose ambition made them 
submit to every sacrifice, endure every toil, 
confront every danger, yet the height of 
whose glory was to be considered ^ithful 
servants. We preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your 
servants for Jesris' sake. Was thii^ostenta- 
tious humility? The title of the servant of 
the servants of God has been abused by the 
rankest pride of the human heart, and pre- 
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honour redounded to another, to whom Paul 
at least was absolutely a stranger, bound by 
no tie of recollection, by no kindly feeling 
or familiar .Jntejrcourwd But, secondly, if 
they did not believe their own doctrines, 
did they likewise disbelieve the first princi¬ 
ples of natural religion, or those of the law 
in which they had been educated ? If they 
believed^ not Christ, they were impious in 
proclaiming his Atonement, his Redemp¬ 
tion, his Messjahship. The most ambiguous 
expressiion, which asserted his equality with 
the Fathef, the most remote allusion to his 
Godhead} was an offepoe not less heinous 
than the deification of" the most worthless 
idol, or the most frantic orgies of paganism. 
There is no alternative; they believed or 
they blasphemed P. Every day they pro- 
vbked the thunders of the God of heaven, 
whose* name and authority they usurped. 
They w'ere Jiars at the time that they ap¬ 
pealed to the God of truth. While they 
were preaching, and in their general conduct 
practising the most profound humility, all 


P Compare HoutcviUe, Religion prouv^e par les Fmts. 
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this was the rankest hypocrisy; for they 
were displaying in fact the most awful pre¬ 
sumption. They assumed the sovereign 
prerogative of the^uivyiifey oter life and 
death. What was Peter’s speech, when Ana¬ 
nias was struck dead; Thou hast not lied anto 
men, hut unto God. If unauthorized tiy the 
inspiration of Heaven, could daring impiety 
imagine a more dreadful profanation ? Had 
they, I will not say faith, but the* slig^jjttest 
apprehension of the possible truth of'their 
own religion? What w^is the crimo^of Ko- 
rah, Dathan, and Abirani, or’that*of Nadab 
and Abihu, to theii'^’who were thus adding 
a new law’to that which was delivered in 
thunder on Sinai ? Had they cast oft* with 
inconceivable intrepidity, when they would 
impose Jesus upon the world as the Chris^ 
not merely the principles of faith, but 
every superstitious terror likewise, in which 
they had been nursed? Had they (men of 
that class and character, on whom the reli¬ 
gious terrors of popular belief usually re¬ 
tain the strongest hold) entird!^ ejcpelled 
from their hearts the d^p-rooted confi¬ 
dence of their countrymen, that the Mes- 

A a 2 
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siah was now at hand? Must not the ine¬ 
vitable consideration have occurred, that 
while they were thus daringly deluding, the 
real Messiah-might a]?ii|^;ar in all his pro¬ 
phesied terrors. And, if he should find his 
place preoccupied by bold and designing 
men, who were converting the promise of 
his coming into a source of personal advan¬ 
tage or distinction! If they could for an in- 
stai^ ’haYe supposed the possibility, that 
whilet they wore expounding Isaiah in fa¬ 
vour ^i^^heir crucified Master, their better 
instructed**, countrymen. might after all be 
m6re ,corIecl^ in speaking of him as lite¬ 
rally coming from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah, and treading the wifie-press of 
his wrath alone! If he should suddenly come 
to his temple, and find his sanctuary defiled 
by the admission of the unclean heathen 
to the* promised privileges of his redemp¬ 
tion ! If he should come, not merely as the 
Deliverer of his people, but the avenger 
of all blasphemous infringements on the 
law ! If ev«n in the gloom of the dungeon, 
or the despondaicy of some severe afflic¬ 
tion, doubt and rfipjirehension should sug- 
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gest that this were still possible^ i»ow. could 
they avoid or confront, if it should occur, 
this awful supposition? Add to thi«, that 
they walked on thewAnk of eternity. Every 
instant they were in danger of being hur¬ 
ried out of the world. And wjiither ? Into 
annihilation or a future state. Into the 
former ? But what reward would they find 
there for their labours ? wln^t copsolation 
for their self-sought afflictions? what.^m- 
pensation for their shortened existence? 
was it there that they were to pr^ve that 
to die for Christ is^ gain9 Jnt^» a future 
state ? Then eithes fiefore the tribunal 'of 
the great (Sod of nature, whose name and 
authority they Usurped, or the God of 
their fathers, whose predestined purposes 
they had presumed to accomplish according 
to their own will, and for their own advan¬ 
tage. Nor is this yet all. These very men, 
these impious, these presumpjtuous blas>- 
phemers, teach a religion of the most exqui¬ 
site humility, the most noble self-denial, 
the most lovely holiness. They first make 
those discoveries in mor«d science* which 
are recognized as true by i^e heart of man: 
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they degrade into vices the heathen vrrtiiea 
of pride and revenge; and exalt «n their 
stead meekness, patience, forgiveness of in¬ 
juries, the duty, of sheering for our fel¬ 
low-creatures ; they bring down, if I may so 
speak, divine charity from heaven. They 
draw, ih short, the character of their Master 
in a light so amiable, they display so ad¬ 
mirable an impersonation of the Deity of 
loves^and mercy, that the world is awed, and 
the more the heart of man is improved and 
enlighte^d, the greater the love and ado¬ 
ration of (irod mUnifest in the flesh through 
CKristc JeSus. 

Now take the converse; they believed, 
but were deluded into their belief. What 
all ? on matters of plain fact, which came 
directly under their senses ? False miracles 
might impose upon the people, they could 
not up'on, those who wrought them. Could 
the imagination of many men be so heated 
at once, as to suppose that they saw, and 
conversed, and eat with a well-known per¬ 
son, who had never appeared among them ? 
They believed- t^at they could speak va¬ 
rious languages which they had not 
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learnt a word? They believed that they 
commanded cripples to walk and were 
obeyed ? That the^ proclaimed men’under 
the wrath of GodX'who obsetjuiously con¬ 
formed to their wishes, and fell dead be¬ 
fore them ? Paul believed that he was struck 
to the earth at noon-day, and heard a dis¬ 
tinct and articulate voice, when nothing of 
the kind had taken place. If theywere not 
liars, were they thus infatuated? and/'de- 
prived of their senses, ihen* who at the 
same time could argup seriously,^inid con¬ 
duct’themselves rationally’?* Eof* there ap¬ 
pears this remarkable difference* between 
the miracles of the apostles and those of 
our Lord, Except when wrought on in¬ 
animate objects, as on the sea which sup¬ 
ported him, the water changed into wine, 
or the fig-tree that withered at his com¬ 
mand, Jesus usually required faith as a pre¬ 
liminary to his gracious intervention. The 
wonderful works of the apostles wefe fre¬ 
quently wrought on those who, like the 
cripple, had no previous warni^ig, and could 
not have expected a similar blessing; on 
Paul, who was in a stat,0^ost opposite to 
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confidence in the power of Jesus: on An¬ 
anias and Sapphira, and Elymas, who could 
have fiad no apprehension whatever of their 
miraculous pun'ishme]^. If the apostles 
could persuade themselves to believe their 
own miraculous powers, how did they per¬ 
suade their antagonists, or persons at least 
indifferent, to favour their delusion, and 
maintain thfem in their continued state of 
haTkiciiuItion and error? Thus then it is 
equally impossible, that, without believing 
their ^n doctrines, they should have 
pleached 'them with success, or that*they 

should havcvbelieved them on insufficient 

« 

and unwarrantable evidence. But if they 
could not be deceivers or deceived, they 
must be recognized as the authorized and 
inspired delegates of the almighty God. 

We have now led forth the apostles 
from the obscure chamber in which they 
were met, traced them in their outset, and 
on their weary and dangerous pilgrimage ; 
but haVe fo^nd it impossible to urge them 
onward one step, to conceive their advanc¬ 
ing, either im Jerpsalem or Judaea, far less 
to the fndfi of *tTie earth, unless accompa- 
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nied by signs and wonders. We cannot se¬ 
parate, we cannot tear asunder the miracles 


from the narrative^ That Christianity could 
not have existed’^ithout them, suppos¬ 
ing the main facts of its history true; and 


lhat these main facts are demonstrable, 


has been fully shewn. No part of their 
progress, no part of their conduct, no part 
of their success, is explicable, on any other 
theory. We may he met*by general insi¬ 
nuations on the credulity’of mankind; but 
to suppose credulity so great, as ijor these 
men to fancy tlminselvds,* pi#^j)ersuade 
others, that they were authorized* inspired, 
guaranteed in their inspiration by perpe¬ 
tual miracles, if in fact gifted with no such 
powers, is to invalidate at once all moral 
demonstration. We have to choose be- 


tween the assumed improbability, that God 
should work miracles for the purpose of 
establishing a merciful and beimficent reli¬ 
gion, and the demonstrated impossibility, 
that, all other means of success, all prece¬ 
dents, and all motives being equa^y defi¬ 
cient, the apostles should hjave established 
Christianity without miracles. 

Bb 
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But, O Almighty God, if thou didst 
itideed commission these men to publish 
abroad the religion of Blessed Son; if 
thou didst inspire tiie Gospel, taught by 
Peter and John and Paul; if thou didst ra¬ 
tify thy inspiration by signs and wonders 
impossible to less than thy omnipotence, 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvatwru, which at the first began to be 
spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed 
unto .us by them that heard him, God also 
bearing them witnes§, both with signs and 
wonders, with divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will '^9 
But if thy grace enable us to believe and 
practise the great truths of thy holy scrip¬ 
tures, how cordially and rapturously shall 
we take up the language of the evangelic 
prophet. How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet o/" those that bring good tidings, 
tKat publish peace ; that bring good tidings 
of good, that publish salvation ; that say unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth^! For these were 
the good tidings which Peter announced. 


*1 Hebrews ii. 3, 4. 


r Isai. lii. 8. 
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Through the name of Jesus, whosoever be- 
Iwveth in him shall receive remission of sins*. 
— This, says St. Jol^i, is the promise that he 
hath promised us, eve^ eternal lifb Finally, 
St. Paul has declared, Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared^ 
for them that love him .—And may we re-^ 
member, that it is ^ the language * of our 
blessed Lord himself, If ye fove me?keep my 
commandments “; and, He that hath my from- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he i^s that 
loveth me: and he timt lov 'eth me shall he 
loved of my Father, d^d I will l^e Kim? and 
will manifest myself to him 

s Acts X. 43. ‘1 John ii. 25. 

■ “ John xiv, 15. * John xiv. 21. 


THE END. 





